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THE PALACE OF PAN 


(INSCRIBED TO MY MOTHER) 


SEPTEMBER, all glorious with gold, as a king 
In the radiance of triumph attired, 
Outlightening the summer, outsweetening the spring, 
Broods wide on the woodlands with limitless wing, 
A presence of all men desired. 


Far eastward and westward the sun-coloured lands 
Smile warm as the light on them smiles ; 
And statelier than temples upbuilded with hands, 
Tall column by column, the sanctuary stands 
Of the pine-forest’s infinite aisles. 


Mute worship, too fervent for praise or for prayer, 
Possesses the spirit with peace, 
Fulfilled with the breath of the luminous air, 
The fragrance, the silence, the shadows as fair 
As the rays that recede or increase. 
Vou. XXXIV—No. 200 
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Ridged pillars that redden aloft and aloof, 
With never a branch for a nest, 

Sustain the sublime indivisible roof, 

To the storm and the sun in his majesty proof, 
And awful as waters at rest. 


Man’s hand hath not measured the height of them; thought 
May measure not, awe may not know ; 


In its shadow the woofs of the woodland are wrought ; 


As a bird is the sun in the toils of them caught, 
And the flakes of it scattered as snow. 


As the shreds of a plumage of gold on the ground 
The sun-flakes by multitudes lie, 

Shed loose as the petals of roses discrowned 

On the floors of the forest engilt and embrowned 
And reddened afar and anigh. 


Dim centuries with darkling inscrutable hands 
Have reared and secluded the shrine 

For gods that we know not, and kindled as brands 

On the altar the years that are dust, and their sands 
Time’s glass has forgotten for sign. 


A temple whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Whose chancel has morning for priest, 
Whose floor-work the foot of no spoiler defiles, 
Whose musical silence no music beguiles, 
No festivals limit its feast. 


The noon’s ministration, the night’s and the dawn’s, 
Conceals not, reveals not for man, 

On the slopes of the herbless and blossomless lawns, 

Some track of a nymph’s or some trail of a faun’s 
To the place of the slumber of Pan. 
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Thought, kindled and quickened by worship and wonder 
To rapture too sacred for fear 
On the ways that unite or divide them in sunder, 
Alone may discern if about them or under 
Be token or trace of him here. 


With passionate awe that is deeper than panic 
The spirit subdued and unshaken 

Takes heed of the godhead terrene and Titanic 

Whose footfall is felt on the breach of volcanic 
Sharp steeps that their fire has forsaken. 


By a spell more serene than the dim necromantic 
Dead charms of the past and the night, 

Or the terror that lurked in the noon to make frantic 

Where Etna takes shape from:the limbs of gigantic 
Dead gods disanointed of might, 


The spirit made one with the spirit whose breath 
Makes noon in the woodland sublime 


Abides as entranced in a presence that saith 
Things loftier than life and serener than death, 
Triumphant and silent as time. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


PINE RIDGE: September 1893. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A CABINET MINISTERS VADE-MECUM 


SomE of us, who are apt to mock at the attempt to direct the 
affairs of this complicated world by means of two quarrelling political 
parties and the machine called Parliament, have not been able to 
resist, as we watched the present session, some slight feeling of grim 
satisfaction. To that poor old machine Mr. Gladstone—the 
destroyer ’ as he has been lately called—has dealt some hard knocks, 
and in doing it has probably helped to weaken some existing super- 
stitions. Let us walk across the now silent battlefield and see what 
there is to be gleaned. 

In one of his brilliant speeches—for they have been brilliant— 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke, I think, of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ necessities.’ 
Whose property the necessities are matters but little. There is 
good reason to think that they belong just as much to Lord Salisbury 
or to Mr. Chamberlain as to Mr. Gladstone ; but giving Mr. Gladstone 
—as is due under the circumstances—the first title to their owner- 
ship, the important fact is to note that henceforth they are the 
recognised methods of political war, that henceforth they are the 
accepted ‘ necessities’ of the great governing machine to which our 
liberties, our lives, and our property are subject. Let us now try— 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Balfour’s help—to count them up 
and put them on record in some short form, so that they may serve 
at any future time as a Cabinet Minister's vade-mecum. [If you 
wish to pass a great measure that profoundly alters, for good or for 
evil, the relations of the parts of a great country, first make yourself 
master of the following necessities : 

1. Keep the measure carefully veiled—something after the fashion 
of a presentation picture ora bust of the Mayor subscribed for by the 
Corporation—so as to make it impossible, until the actual fight 
begins, for the nation to understand it, criticise it, test it, detect 
weak places, or pass an intelligent judgment upon it. This, perhaps, 
may be expressed in other words: whenever convenient from 4 
strategical point of view, put a hood over the eyes of the nation, 
treat them as a negligible quantity, and don’t for a moment indulge 
their fancy that they take any real part in passing great measures. 
That work is exclusively the private business of the professional 
fighters. 
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2. When there is a specially difficult and complicated point, 
(a) call upon either the newspapers, or the House, or your own party 
in the House, to be good enough to settle the matter for you; (0) 
leave it for your successor—whoever he may be—to deal with ; (c) 
use such language in your measure that nobody can exactly say what 
is meant or not meant. This last method will be found useful, when 
you have a wasp’s nest on both sides of you and don’t wish to provoke 
either of the two. 

3. Be ready to alter vital arrangements at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, and to expect all those concerned to alter their profound con- 
victions in the same number of hours, It will be found of the highest 
importance in modern politics to practise the manceuvre of revolution 
on your own mental axis, so that, whenever necessary, the dogma of 
yesterday may by instantaneous process be expelled in favour of the 
dogma of to-day. Celerity of movement in this manceuvre is of the 
highest importance, as it is not desirable that the public should 
realise what is taking place. 

4. In order to facilitate No. 3, aim at bringing the discipline of the 
party to such a high point that they take their official exercise in the 
official lobby without experiencing any inconvenient desires to 
exercise other functions except the crural muscles. No member of 
Parliament can be of real service to his party if these special muscles 
are not in good order. Any member of Parliament, however poor his 
qualifications, can speak, move amendments, &c.; but the true work 
is done in the lobbies. Grouse shooting is recommended in the 
recess by way of useful training. 

5. Always assume official infallibility, and therefore—except 
when it may be necessary to avoid a catastrophe as regards the — 
division list—disregard all views of your opponents, and all those 
varied lights which are thrown from different minds, when a subject 
is frankly and widely discussed apart from political partisanship by 
an intelligent public. 

6. Be prepared to assert that days and hours are of infinite 
importance-in the life of a nation; that, if discussion is not 
brought to an end, Ministers will refuse to be responsible for the 
continued existence of the nation; and therefore it is far safer for 
the nation to exist in ill-arranged fragments than to make rash 
attempts—at the expense of days and hours—to give order and 
coherence to the parts. 

7. If you are aware that some special portions of your work 
are of defective workmanship, strict silence on the part of your 
own followers, and free use of the closure on the plea of saving time, 
are the orthodox and approved as well as the most simple methods of 
treatment. 

8. It is no use being squeamish in such matters, and if you 
establish a machinery for stopping discussion, you may as well employ 
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it to prevent voting as well as speaking on amendments. No 
machine should be allowed to ‘ eat off its own head ’ for want of being 
used. 

9. To put it quite plainly, use any kind of gag or guillotine that 
is most efficient. A political opponent is but a kind of vermin to be 
got rid of on easiest terms, and the parliamentary machine must be 
constructed so as to deal effectually with vermin at short notice. A 
majority has to govern, and there’s the end of it. If not, what would 
be the use of the trouble and expense incurred in getting a majority ? 

10. When you are engaged in passing what is perhaps the 
biggest measure of the century, you must be careful not to let the 
nation judge it frankly on its own merits. It must be sugared by 
putting by its side certain dainty morsels that you consider tooth- 
some for various important sections. The way to pass those great 
measures on which your party depends is to put the sections in good 
humour, and to let them understand that their own bit of cake depends 
upon the big loaf being eaten. Sugaring the sections is the secret of 
success in modern politics. 

11. When you hold in trust the interests of two nations, you 
must boldly sell the interests of the one nation at any point where by 
selling them you thus command the support of the other nation for 
yourself. Insuch cases look upon nations but as sections in a nation, 
and treatin same manner. A clear head and boldness in buying and 
selling will indicate the best method to be followed. 

12. If there is a weak class possessed of property whose influence 
and support count for little or nothing, they can be usefully treated 
as vote-material for strengthening your position as regards other more 
valuable classes of supporters. 

13. If by any chance you have given pledges or expressed 
opinions, or have been betrayed into denunciations which conflict 
with the course which you are now taking, you must explain that 
truth in political matters must not be confused with truth in other 
everyday matters ; that in politics it is strictly relative ; that a thing 
which is true from the Opposition benches is not necessarily true from 
the Government benches ; that a truth employed to pass a measure 
at a particular time ceases to be a truth after the measure is passed ; 
and that it is mere moral pedantry to suppose that political truths have 
an objective reality, as they clearly depend upon the condition of 
mind at any given moment of certain classes of voters, especially 
those classes which happen to hold the balance of power in their hands. 
Political principles are of the highest importance and utility, so long 
as they are confined to their one proper purpose, as rhetorical decora- 
tions. They are of great value during a debate, to which they give 
considerable force and dignity, but should not receive attention after 
the close of debate. 

Few persons who have taken the trouble to read these thirteen 
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commandments of the new dispensation will, I think, quarrel much 
with them. They are in the nature of truisms and platitudes nowadays 
on the lips of us all. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain will tell you 
that these are the principles on which the Liberals manage their 
business. Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt will tell you that they 
exactly express the conduct of the Conservatives when in office. We 
may, therefore, look upon them without much hesitation as embody- 
ing the practical rules which after many years of parliamentary life 
have been evolved for the practical guidance of the politician; and 
the real point of interest is to consider how it has come to pass that 
the code has been evolved. Why is the parliamentary machine sub- 
ject to these necessities ? Why in politics—whichever is your party— 
is it necessary to treat your opponents as so much vermin? Of course 
it is possible that some innocent-minded Conservative might remark 
that after all Mr. Gladstone is Mr. Gladstone, and that the thirteen 
necessities are his own peculiar satanic invention ; whilst some equally 
innocent-minded Liberal might remark that the thirteen necessities 
would never have come into existence but for the satanic character of 
the opposition of the Conservatives, who have never yet understood 
what great measures were in the true interest of the country. In- 
nocence has charms of its own, and should always be respected where 
it is possible ; but, alas! I am afraid we have no reason to think that 
had Lord Salisbury been engaged in disestablishing the empire the 
slightest change would have taken place in the manner in which the 
play would have been played. The parts would have been differently 
cast, the hero and the villain would have fallen to the lot of different 
actors and that would have been all. Lord Salisbury would have 
draped the measure in the same perfect official secrecy ; Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Chamberlain would have told us with the same thrilling 
solemnity, as if they stood on our behalf on Mount Sinai, that 
majorities must govern, and these two gentlemen doubtless would 
have handled the guillotine with the same nerve and adroitness as 
their opponents have done ; whilst Mr. Gladstone—with that energy 
of which he alone holds the secret—would have thundered against 
official wrappings up, closure, and the guillotine in a manner which 
would have fired half England, and made some of us almost forgive 
the half of his own sins. It is a pity that the parts have been cast 
as they are. They would have suited the actors better if they had 
been reversed. That, however, is a small matter; the point of in- 
terest is, why do the politician’s thirteen commandments evolve out of 
politics? Why does every prominent leader—whether Mr. Gladstone 
or Lord Salisbury or another—necessarily gravitate under some law 
that he cannot’ resist towards that political mancuvring, that secret . 
and sharp practice, and that contempt for and coercion of his oppo- 
nents, which are expressed in the thirteen necessities? Men adorned 
by many virtues and many capacities, known everywhere to be most 
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attractive in their private and social relations, don’t descend into a 
moral abyss except under pressure of some overwhelming force. To 
put it a little bluntly, we, none of us, good or bad, go to hell for 
nothing. There must be a reason for the moral abyss. And there is 
areason. The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury—they 
are merely typical of all other modern political leaders—have con- 
structed a position for themselves which takes from them all power 
over their own actions. They are like the drivers of coaches who 
have begun to gallop down hill, and whose only safety lies in continuing 
to gallop. The coach is thundering behind the horses, and all they 
ean do is to sit and lash the horses to keep them out of the way. 
They are masters of great hordes—hordes organised for battle, keen 
for plunder, dominated by the one idea of their own self-interest, to 
which everything must give place, and fed from day to day upon 
honey and lies. The honey and the lies are not mixed in quite the 
same manner, for there are differences in the two hordes, and the 
daily portion must be adjusted to taste. Neither horde is held 
together by any moral bond. Both hordes are dominated by the idea 
of self-interest ; both are kept in hand and inspired for battle by the 
hope of getting whatever they want, and by the belief that their own 
leaders will secure for them more booty of one or the other kind than 
any other leader. To clamour and to get is the function of the horde ; 
to give, to satisfy, and to inspire is the function of the leader. 

It never serves a purpose in the end to exaggerate. But have | 
exaggerated? I am satisfied to submit the matter toonetest. How 
many clear-sighted persons are there, not partisans, who believe that 
any matter on which either of the hordes had set its heart would be 
denied to it? Who believes in any stopping-point ? Who believes 
that in either of our political leaders there is any high-water mark, 
or even any prosaic sign-board which bears the legend, ‘ Thus far and 
no farther’? Of course each horde has its own characteristics which 
faintly differentiate it off from the other. There are certain things 
which Mr. Gladstone’s horde, as things go—for example, a duty on 
corn—is not likely to ask for, and things—like nationalisation of the 
land—which at this moment Lord Salisbury’s horde is not likely to 
ask for, and on these points respectively the virtue of the two leaders 
is beyond all suspicion or reproach ; but supposing that on these 
very points the hordes underwent some mental transformation, does 
any person believe that the leaders would not be equal to the occa- 
sion? Is there any single demand in the whole region of political 
demands about which you could say that here at least, under all 
circumstances, the leaders would resist; that the melting process 
would not set in; that granite would remain granite, and not pass 
into sludge? Everybody knows that with the leaders and with the 
parties as a whole—there being a few honourable exceptions sprinkled 
here and there—there is no such point of resistance. Like. the 
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horizon as you approach it, all such points of resistance as you push 
towards them perpetually disappear. Indeed, if there were such 
fixed and abiding points, our leaders would not be leaders—that is, 
political leaders. A political leader is a caterer, an active-minded 
inventive caterer, who must not simply wait upon demand, but must 
often go before it—like Lord Salisbury and his gratuitous education 
—and help to stimulate and even to manufacture it, in order that he 
may have the advantage and credit of supplying it. From moment to 
moment his position depends upon his being able to read off a list 
of services which surpass the services of his rival, and the moment 
that his mental resource and his audacity fail him, so that he no 
longer successfully stimulates an existing demand, or if necessary 
calls a demand into existence, he is only fit for a ‘ back seat.’ 

Is another test wanted ? Of what does the incessant rhetorical 
battle between the hordes and their forefront fighters principally con- 
sist? Is it not principally made up of proving—which is done with 
much incisive language as well as much historical accuracy—that what 
the one side are condemning to-day is the same thing that they them- 
selves did yesterday ; and what the other side are doing to-day is that 
about which they protested yesterday that ‘thy servants were not 
dogs’ that they should ever put their hands to such a thing? Iam 
quite content on this point to refer to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamber- 
lain as regards Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt; or to Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt as regards Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. They have all of them excellent memories, and they 
keep the record against each other with much exactness. 

I am sometimes tempted into a subtle metaphysical question in 
this matter. As highly capable and most amiable private citizens I 
have no doubt at all of the existence of either Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Salisbury. But as political personalities, I am troubled with many 
doubts. We believe in the existence of matter because it resists. 
Does a personality exist when you can detect resistance at no point 
whatsoever? If you cannot put your finger on any given spot and say 
here are a definite resisting will and a definite resisting judgment ; 
if under your touch each thing melts in turn, is there anything 
which we are fairly entitled to call a personality? At certain séances 
John King used to be good enough to appear. He was a very strik- 
ing and interesting phosphorescent shadow—far more interesting 
than any of Maskelyne and Cooke’s ghosts that I have been fortunate 
enough to see—but as you stretched out your hands towards him 
they encountered no resistance, and passed through the shadow as 
they would pass through air. Well, it is just such e/wAoy or simula- 
crum that the political Mr. Gladstone or the political Lord Salisbury 
appears to be. You may see the outward form, you may admire the 
force and eloquence, or the mordant intelligence, but as you search 
for the deeper and more real strata, the will and judgment in their 
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permanent resisting forms, then your hands come back to you empty, 
as they did when you grasped at the phosphorescent John King. 

Of course it may be asked if all political leaders are of the same 
family of <e/SwAa. I can only answer that they necessarily tend to 
be. Asa rule, the longer you play the game of politics, the more 
the personality wanes, and the more the e/dwAov waxes. It is 
found that the longer a soldier lives the unhealthy barrack life, the 
more he becomes liable to tubercular disease. It is the same in 
politics, only that in politics it is the wasting of the moral 
personality. 

Of course the innate qualities count for much, and notwithstand- 
ing the exigencies of political life the underlying tissue of soul 
persists in some cases in a remarkable manner. There is a tough- 
ness of fibre, a fighting temper, a capacity for scorn, a power of 
hating, which help some men to retain their personality, when 
perhaps milder qualities might be less effective. If I may venture 
to treat Mr. Chamberlain’s soul as public property, I should say that 
it possessed some such pofrer of persistence. Never was soul which had 
more earthly wrappings to.it. Never was soul so beset with carnality. 
Two Western men once discussed the efficacy of the water employed 
in baptism, and thereupon one of them delivered it as his opinion 
that if it were to be of any avail in the case of a particular friend who 
was under discussion, that it would be necessary for that friend to be 
anchored out for at least twenty-four hours in mid-stream. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s spiritual necessities are of the same order as the 
spiritual necessities of that friend of the Western man. His soul 
requires to be hung out for at least a week on the highest mountain 
peak, or plunged into the sea beyond the three miles limit, in order 
to get rid of its earthy admixtures. Mr. Chamberlain’s politics, 
beyond the ordinary measure in politics, even when pressed down 
and running over, are saturated with commercialism. His constant 
recurring idea is the exhibition of political wares. Such and such 
things are the peculiar achievement of his own horde, and are not to 
be claimed by the other horde. Such and such things are good to 
be done, just because they will help the reputation of the horde. 
But still for all that the soul exists and persists, and as long as that 
is so, all things are possible. Unless I read him wrongly—and it is 
very difficult to read in that blurred, stained human palimpsest— 
there is a vein of conviction mixed in with the commercial opinions, 
there is a bottom to be reached, there is definite resistance, and 
therefore there is personality. You may have to wade through 
layers of carnality, layers of commercialism, but at the end you do 
arrive. With our other leaders it is different. You may spend a 
whole day in digging in most of them, and at the end only find that 
‘running-sand ’ which we sometimes come to in the forest, and which 
is the despair of those who are seeking for bottom. 
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I can’t pursue the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s soul, interesting 
as it is. My purpose is to ask why in politics all souls tend to be 
lost to their owners ; not to examine why the lamp still flickers in 
particular politicians, but to ask why leaders, who in private life seem 
such gifted, such admirable persons, should in political life, notwith- 
standing all outward signs of vigour and force, become mere refuters 
of their own opinions, mere destroyers of their own work and of their 
own personalities—so far as there are such things—mere masks and 
shadows, mere ‘ shells’ tenanted by a life that is in no real sense 
their own. Clearly the fault is not simply to be looked for in the 
men themselves. If Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury slowly 
descend to this soulless existence, who amongst us shall not descend 
also ? 

I had already begun my answer to that question. I said that 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, as leaders of clamorous hordes, had 
the duty of sometimes satisfying, sometimes inspiring, their hordes. 
They are like those Roman emperors who for their own ends sur- 
rounded themselves with their Praetorian guards, and whose safety and 
enjoyment of their thrones depended from hour to hour in keeping 
their defenders in good temper. But though such a position explains 
a part of what we see in politics, it does not explain the whole. Much 
as the leaders and their dependants may have done to organise the 
hordes and to whet their appetites, they have in truth created nothing ; 
they have only lent themselves to circumstances and swum in the 
stream of tendencies. What is it which has created the rival hordes, 
which has forced on the leaders the perfecting of their organisation, 
which year by year kindles into flame the war which goes on between 
them, and which marks out the work and position of the great cap- 
tains or caterers-in-chief? The answer is not fartoseek. Some great 
superstition, blinding and confusing men’s souls, is at the bottom of 
almost all our troubles, and we must look for the same cause here. 
It is the ‘State superstition,’ a superstition descending with succes- 
sive changes in its form from the twilight of history, which creates 
the quarrelling hordes, the leaders without personalities, and all that 
mixture of unreality, untruthfulness, and self-seeking, that goes by 
the name of politics. Just as chieftain, Church, king, emperor were 
supposed to own the bodies and minds of their various subjects and 
clients, so when these different owners became outworn in their due 
time, the State slipped into their place and claimed the vacant owner- 
ship. No superstition dies suddenly. Like evil spirits, when 
exorcised, taking new forms and seeking new quarters, our old super- 
stitions occupy new corners in the human mind, and still cling to 
existence. It isso with the State superstition. We no longer believe 
in ownership by Church or emperor, but we are deep in the belief of 
ownership by one half of the people of the other half. It must 
beso. Wecould not have passed straight to liberty from the tutelage 
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of Church and emperor. We were bound for a time to be in bondage 
to each other under the name of the State. The people were bound to 
try for themselves the great experiment of owning each other, and so 
to learn the whole meaning of the thing. It is the last phase through 
which the superstition has to pass, but it is a phase that will die 
hard. 

Now, what is the State, which, as heir of Church and emperor, 
claims to-day to own our bodies and minds? It is simply the larger 
half of the voting crowd: it is Mr. Gladstone’s horde or Lord Salis- 
bury’s horde, whichever has been successful at the polls. Curious, with 
what ingenuity we invent our own sufferings! Under the dominion 
of this superstition the people of this country are bandied about like 
a huge shuttlecock, each half in turn owning the other, sometimes 
the nation becoming Mr. Gladstone’s property, sometimes Lord 
Salisbury’s property. Much as I resent my bondage to the politician, 
I cannot help admiring the cleverness with which he has glided into 
his position. The old follies of Church and emperor had kindled in 
men’s minds a certain love of liberty and hatred of bondage, but the 
pleasure of owning each other had in no real sense died out of human 
nature, for it had not yet been tasted in its most attractive form. 
Disguise from the people that it is the ownership in itself which has 
been the cause of their sufferings, persuade them to play on their 
own account this same old game of ownership, rehabilitate the cast- 
off burdens, oppressions, and interferences, under the name of the 
popular will, and then the domination of men by something or some- 
body outside themselves finds a new lease of life in very seductive 
form. 

It has been cleverly done, though in a measure unconsciously. 
Just as the courtiers of king and Church chanted the praises in old 
days of their ownership of the people, so now the courtiers of the 
people set themselves to glorify the ownership of one half of the 
people by the other half. To hear all that they have to say on the 
subject, you would think that it was a noble achievement to split a 
nation into two halves, to organise the halves elaborately, to invent 
subjects for them to quarrel over, to provide sufficiently large spoils 
to keep the quarrels at fever heat, and to pay handsomely the leaders 
who superintend the fighting. This is the great game on which 
modern nations think it worth while to expend most of their time 
and best energy—a large number of their citizens scarcely living for 
any other object than to establish ownership over another part of 
their fellow-men, who differ from them—as intelligent men should 
differ—on most of the great questions of life. 

How is ownership worked ?: The nation, we will suppose, is split 
pretty evenly into two parties, A and B. But in addition to these two 
principal parties, A and B, there are certain smaller groups, groups 
with special interests—it may be beer, it may be labour. Now, 
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according as these groups can be got hold of by one of the two parties, 
so will the fate of A and B be decided, one to be owned, the other to 
be owner. Much turns, therefore, on the manipulation of the groups. 
If, for example, A can buy up a sufficient number of these groups, 
then A has got it in its power (and the thing makes one laugh by its 
utter absurdity as he describes it) to decide all the great life interests 
which affect B :—what education shall be given to B, under what con- 
ditions, and under whose management it shall be placed; how it shall 
be paid for; what contracts shall be made as regards labour, trade 
enterprise, or the holding of property; who shall be bullied and who 
shall be petted; what actions shall be turned into State crimes ; 
what follies and vices shall be put in the black list and persecuted by . 
the State; what amusements shall be allowed or disallowed ; what 
enterprises abroad shall be entered upon; what little or big wars 
shall be undertaken ; and—the real heart of the matter—whose 
money shall be taken to carry on this game of universal ownership ; 
who shall pay the piper for the tunes for which the victorious party 
call. 

Now if this ownership of one half of the nation by the other isa 
really true and beautiful thing in itself, if it is part of the highest 
fulfilment of human progress, if human societies cannot exist without 
it and ought not to desire to exist without it, then Mr. Gladstone is 
to be congratulated on the thirteen necessities that he has bravely 
introduced into our political system, and Lord Salisbury should also 
be congratulated for the assistance he so thoughtfully gave in the 
same direction in past sessions. If my true function in life is to 
make myself the owner of you, and to get command of your faculties 
and of your property in order to use them as means for giving effect 
to my opinions and promoting my interests, and your function in life 
is to do the same as regards myself, then I think it is beyond ques- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Salisbury’s methods are not only 
quite blameless, but praiseworthy. Plainly the larger thing carries 
the smaller thing with it. If Iam right in my effort to get you 
within my ownership, and to make you my living tool in carrying out 
what I desire, then the necessary preliminaries should be blessed with 
the same blessing that is given to the thing for the sake of which 
these preliminaries exist. Hf slavery in itself is right, then the march 
en route for the slave market through an African desert with manacles 
on the slave’s hands cannot call for moral reprobation. If, as the 
crown of progress, half the nation may be rightly owned by either 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury, then it is waste of time to object 
to the long list of things—the servility of the politician, the wire- 
pulling of the caucus, the wrapping up of measures, the conspiracy 
of silence, the ‘ sharp curves’ at twenty-four hours’ notice, the repres- 
sion of discussion, the bribes attached to the measure—which lead 
up to this ownership, and are of such small importance in comparison 
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with it. Ifa poor animal is to be slaughtered, it is vain to complain 
of the machinery which brings its head into the true position to 
receive the blow, or the fastenings which may be necessary to prevent 
a struggle. It is the same in politics. All the moral indignation 
poured out by each party in turn when they are tied up by the 
stronger hand of their rivals to the parliamentary slaughtering block 
is little more than wasted breath, if the final act is right and true in 
itself. It may possibly comfort the parliamentary animal before it 
is slaughtered to utter an eloquent denunciation upon the head and 
hand of the slaughterer, but is much gained by the process? Is 
the parliamentary slaughtering good in itself? is the true question. 
Is the body and soul domination of majority over minority right in 
itself? If men can rightly own each other, rightly take possession 
of the faculties and property of each other, and use them for their 
own ends, then the little incidents of closure and guillotine may be 
very lightly passed over. In such cases these methods are probably 
only useful precautions for making the final act easier. Let us by all 
means indulge freely in them. 

Whilst, however, Mr. Gladstone’s thirteen necessities should claim 
very little attention from any of those who are acquiescing players in 
the great game, still they are full of meaning to those who don’t 
acquiesce. They throw a very vivid gleam upon the true nature of 
politics. If men like Mr, Gladstone and Lord Salisbury descend to 
these things, if they declare that they are necessities in playing their 
game, what must be the nature of the game itself? If war—as 
we know it, at all events, on the Continent—means, even during 
peace, as its necessary antecedent, the perverting of human wealth 
and energy from those services that make the earth fruitful and 
happy, the invasion of the home, the seizing on young men as if 
they were animals, the forcing of barrack life upon them, the handling 
of them as mere waste material of the politicians—what sort of a 
thing is war likely to be in itself? If politics require Mr. Glad- 
stone’s thirteen necessities, what sort of a thing are politics likely to 
be in themselves? Add to his necessities a few other not quite 
beautiful things that we see on all sides of us, more plainly as yet in 
foreign countries—the growing burdens, a quarter or a third of a man’s 
faculties mortgaged to the voting crowd, the enormous debts thrown 
on succeeding generations, who have never been consulted as to the 
object of these debts, the extravagant works undertaken, generally 
for party purposes, the perpetual growth of new classes of officials, 
the passions excited between class and class, the pettiness and bitter- 
ness of the factions, the punishments multiplied and year by year 
invading new spheres of action, the indifferent character of many of 
the men who climb to power, the peculations and corruptions in end- 
less form and variety, the unscrupulous enterprises abroad, and the 
stimulation of an utterly false and degraded type of patriotism—if 
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all these further things are the incidents of politics, what are politics 
in themselves? What sort of thing is this domination over each 
other which is accompanied by these incidents, is served by these 
methods, and produces this kind of fruit? It is time that the 
question were asked. Politics may provide occupation, and excite- 
ment, and remuneration for the professional players retained on both 
sides, but the question is gradually forcing itself upon men’s minds, 
whether or no great vigorous communities exist for the sake of the 
politician, and whether or no life can be spent in some better fashion 
than splitting themselves up into two or three bigoted and self- 
interested factions, and spending their best energies fighting each 
other, after the example of the adherents of the red and blue chariots 
of Constantinople. Is that really to be the end of it all? Have 
we exhausted human possibilities when we succeed in perching this 
or that politician for the moment on his little eminence at West- 
minster? or shall we exhaust them when our friends the Socialists 
succeed in arresting this world, charged with its burden of wonderful 
ever-changing human destinies, and consigning it to a condition 
under which the leading State question—always recurring and never 
to be laid to rest—will be whether a wife may or may not possess a 
needle, and may or may not mend her husband’s breeches?! In 
those good days the ‘ heirs of all the ages’ will probably grow to be 
much like Virgil’s bees, who were to be quieted, whenever their souls 
were too much moved, pulveris exigui jactu. 

On what foundation does this ownership of each other stand; or 
rather, what great reasons condemn it ? First of all, the thing in itself 
isabsurd. You can’t justify it by any process of sane reason. Ration- 
ally—apart from all the ugly results—the thing is a tangle of con- 
tradictions. Either A and B, in virtue of the separate bodies and 
separate minds which they possess—a very simple natural fact, but 
yet the biggest of all facts which concern us—are self-owning indi- 
viduals, or they are not. If they are, the question is ended, because 
if A is self-owning, then he can’t be owned by B. Of course, to get 
out of the difficulty, you may deny this assumption of self-ownership, 
if you have a liking for intellectual Serbonian bogs, but the denial 
will not help you towards the ownership of some men by other men. 
For if A is not self-owning, how, so long as he does not own himself, 
can he own another person? That monstrous conception—a unit, 
who can’t own himself, but can own others—a unit, possessed of no 
rights of self-guidance over himself, but possessed of unlimited rights 
of guidance over others—is hardly worthy of discussion. Put it in 


' On this interesting point see Leroy Beaulieu’s Communisme. It is plain that 
when the State owns all the means of production, and is the only employer of labour, 
that it will look with extreme jealousy upon all work done outside the State- 
factory. And rightly. If the smallest opportunity be given to free labour, the luckless 
State will have all its battles to fight again. 
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another way. Mr. Spencer, in one of his delightful chapters, once 
reminded us that a mass composed of similar particles can only have 
the qualities which the particles possess. A mass of stones has the 
properties of stones; a mass of potatoes the properties of potatoes. 
We see, therefore, that combining men in a mass and calling them by 
the name of a State, or anything else you like, cannot give to the 
mass, so christened, any larger rights than the individuals as indi- 
viduals possess. If I, as an individual, have any right to go and take 
my neighbour by the collar, and, disregarding his consent, appropriate 
as much of his property as I like, calling my act, if it so please me, by 
the name of a tax, strip him of the right of exercising such faculties 
as I choose, assign him certain hours to work and certain hours in 
which he is not to work, settle for him what he shall drink and not 
drink, what he shall teach his children and not teach—in a word, 
appropriate his property and arrange his faculties for him according 
to my supreme will and pleasure—if I, as an individual, have the 
right to do these things to my neighbour, then also the State has 
the right. But if I have not any such right, and to imagine that 
I have such right simply reduces society to absolute moral confusion, 
neither has the State any such right. The State is a creature of the 
individuals; it is simply made by the individuals who consent to 
make it. They can endow it with such rights as they themselves 
possess, but they cannot in any conceivable manner endow it with 
rights which they themselves do not possess. That the delegated 
body should exceed in powers of any kind those who delegated it is 
a conception which is hardly worth the trouble to discuss. Ration- 
ally speaking, it is an absurdity. 

There are, it should be said, two refuges open to those who wor- 
ship the power of the State, but I am afraid hardly good against 
wind and weather. You may look upon the State as a sort of meta- 
physical entity, something with supernatural roots belonging to it, 
like king and like Church, invested with a transcendent character. 
Well, that is a thing which is to be believed, but not argued about. 
You may believe in these transcendencies if you like, but you cannot 
argue about them. They are not in the domain of reason; and for 
those who accept them most of the practical difficulties remain. 
Granted that king, Church, and State are all three of them meta- 
physical entities, with certain claims upon my obedience, I have still 
to make up my mind whether I shall consent to go to prison for not 
paying the king ship-money, or consent to let the Church burn me 
for differing from it in opinion, or consent to let the State take what 
proportion of my income it likes, under the name of taxes, and apply 
it to purposes of which I disapprove. 

Heaven forfend that I should speak disrespectfully of metaphysi- 
cal entities. The earth and the air may be full of them for all I 
know. What is, or what is not, in this wonderful place that we call 
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the world, I have but the dimmest of conceptions ; but all the same 
it is necessary to object strongly to a metaphysical conception being 
used as the authority for everyday practices of a very oppressive cha- 
racter. The State may be a metaphysical entity ; but does that give 
license to a motley mass of politicians, officials, magistrates, and 
policemen to interfere in every sort of fantastic fashion with the 
faculties and property of unoffending citizens ? 

There is another refuge. You may found authority nakedly on 
force. You may say that what Government or the State does is 
valid just because Government or the State is stronger than the 
individual, In one sense you are then on solid ground; in another 
sense on the most treacherous ground on which man ever laid his 
foundations. There is nothing in the history of the world which has 
crumbled so persistently as material force. With that irony which 
runs through human affairs, the possession of great force seems almost 
always to single out the possessors of it for destruction. Will it be 
different in this case? Tell us frankly that the House of Commons, 
or any other machine, has no other authority than the fact that for 
the moment it has the strongest force behind it—sweep out of 
existence all belief in individual rights and moral forces, and tell us 
quite plainly that the basis of all that you do rests on the simple fact 
that three men are stronger than two, and are you quite sure in the 
universal unchaining of force-passions that the House of Commons, 
or House of anything else, will bear the strain you place upon it? 
Force is of many kinds, and those who lay their claim to do as they 
like to-day with their fellow-men because they are stronger, may 
presently have some difficulty in showing that one kind of force is . 
better than other kinds of force. If force is our law, why not ‘ the 
General on the black horse,’ who is never very far in the background 
of any society where force is already recognised under other dis- 
guises. If he command the stronger force, why not have him? Or 
the man with dynamite ? On what ground can you object to him? 
You may say that he uses his force secretly, treacherously. True 
enough, but that is only an incident which attaches to his special 
force methods. That is like Mr. Gladstone’s thirteen necessities. 
if pressed on the point, Mr. Gladstone would probably regret his 
necessities, would much desire to pass any measure that suggests 
itself to him without falling back on them. I have no doubt the 
man with dynamite would do the same. He would say your kind of 
force is possessed of so many convenient arrangements, you have un- 
limited armies of policemen and officials, and happy little methods 
of taking what you want wherewith to pay them, and therefore—he 
would go on—I understand your force being employed in a less abrupt 
and more ceremonious fashion than mine ; but after al! force is force, 
and if we are to recognise force and obey force as the supreme law 
of our being, then the only crucial question is: which kind is the 
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most effective? and if a pound of dynamite gets itself better obeyed 
than an Act of Parliament, then clearly judgment must go for 
dynamite. 

It is possible that some insufficiently illuminated person may 
suspect me of predilections for dynamite. I loathe it from the 
bottom of my heart; but just because I loathe it, therefore I loathe 
also a dispensation under which the great State questions will concern 
the mending of the breeches of the husbands by the wives ; and in 
the same way I loathe a governing system which requires, as oil to 
its wheels, Mr. Gladstone’s thirteen necessities. If I did not loathe 
these other force systems, it is possible I might not loathe the franker 
system of dynamite. If I acknowledged force as our true law, I 
might perhaps draw some distinctions unfavourable to the more in- 
formal and more frank methods, but they would be objections which, 
as I should know very well, would touch only the surface and not the 
heart of the matter. Worshippers of majority government may not 
like to hear it bluntly stated, but the truth is that between .their 
methods and the dynamiter’s methods there is no essential difference. 
It is true that if we are to discuss the incidents of both methods we 
should agree that dynamite allows somewhat less play for reason and 
discussion than the closure and the guillotine, but these details don’t 
alter the great underlying fact, that if force exerted by some men 
over other men is wrong, then the majority worshipper and the 
dynamiter stand on the same level of wrong-doing. If it is wrong 
to take my self-ownership from me, the wrong to me is equally in- 
flicted whether it is done by a number of men voting at the polls 
or by one man using dynamite. 

Perhaps there is one more refuge. People delight in the present 
day to do what is essentially wrong, and whilst they do it to cover 
it up in the most beautiful moral wrappings. Some of those skilled 
in the moral wrapping business may perhaps plead that under our 
parliamentary system physical force is only the humble servant of 
moral force, that we talk on paper and on platform, we reason and 
persuade, and when these excellent forces have done their work, then 
comes in the strong man and carries into execution their conclusion. 
All that is very nice, and very like the treacly mess in which those 
things can be swallowed which we should not like to swallow if offered 
to us plain and simple. It is all very pretty in the way of moral 
drapery. But prettiness is not of such value as seeing clearly. 
Moral force is one thing physical force is another. I may persuade 
a man, or I may compel him, The two things don’t really touch ; 
for the persuaded man need not be compelled, and the compelled 
man need not be persuaded. The processes are opposite and antago- 
nistic ; they appeal to different parts of a man, and they act through 
different machineries which I need not describe here. The question 
is, which of the two processes is the right one? which is the one 
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that is permissible for us fallible mortals to employ against each 
other? There is the simple issue. It does not alter the act of com- 
pulsion because before we arrived at that final stage we indulged in 
some preface of persuasion. The fact that the master flogged the 
boy is not altered by the fact that he lectured him for a week before 
he flogged him. To those who are intent on the question : ‘ Is flogging 
right or wrong ?’ the fact that the boy was flogged is the important 
bit of the matter, not the fact that certain moral exhortations pre- 
ceded the flogging. 

Another point should be noticed. Our moral persuasions, which 
accompany an election, are hardly ever, if ever, directed towards 
persuading our fellow-men to change or better their own conduct. 
What we do is to persuade people to join us in coercing somebody else. 
Our persuasion of A is not persuasion to reform himself, but to assist 
us in coercing B. Long ago Mill helped us to see that self-govern- 
ment is the most delusive word in the English language. It means 
that the bigger half crams what it can down the throat of the smaller 
half, and the true meaning of the word has been much more distinctly 
brought out since Mill wrote. Of course, fond as we are of coercing 
each other, the coercing section must undergo a certain amount of 
stimulation, must have its interests, passions, vanities, fears, appealed 
to, before it is ready to coerce the smaller section. So far, if you like 
it, the moral forces come in. You must get the steam up before 
A and B undertake to coerce C. 

There are many lesser ways in which you can see the absurdity 
of State-ownership of us all. Does any sane-minded person mean to 
say that he has no personal rights in presence of the State, in presence _ 
of the larger half of the voting crowd; that he belongs in property, 
in person, and in mind, to the State—that whatever the State chooses 
to decree about him, that it is his duty as it is his necessity to accept ? 
A thorough-going Socialist may accept such a statement joyfully, 
being quite undaunted by any number of needle-and-breeches 
questions, but few other people will accept it. The doctrine, as they 
deliberately look at it, will strike them with horror and disgust. To 
hold all that they possess and all that they are, their occupations, their 
labours and their pleasures, their beliefs social and religious—so far 
as the State can reach them, which is a pretty considerable way— 
their home relations, at the mercy of the larger half of the voting 
crowd ; to have no will over their own personality, except such as a 
half of the voting crowd is good enough from time to time to con- 
cede to them, will seem to them, when they fairly face it, an abyss 
of degradation, into which they cannot descend without losing all 
that makes life worth having. And yet into this abyss they are 
steadily descending. Every day the action of a thoughtless raulti- 
tude, poor and rich, in sanctioning politics as they are, establishes 
this absolute power of the voting crowd over all individuals. To this 
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power there are, and can be, no limits, so long as the State is looked 
on as morally a bigger thing than the individual. Once make this 
fatal admission, once believe that the State possesses, as the State, 
rights which the individual does not possess, once forget that the 
State is a mere creature of the individual, made by him in his own 
likeness and image, and drawing from him just such rights and 
powers as he, the individual, possesses, and then all fixed limits to its 
power disappear, for the simple reason that on this theory you leave 
it to the Voting Crowd, as morally a bigger thing than the individual, 
to plant the landmarks of its power at any point that it chooses. If 
it is the bigger thing, the delimitation of power, on which all 
turns, must fall to its share. 

I have called with perfect accuracy the State, that owns us and 
oppresses us, the Voting Crowd; but apart from and beyond this 
false State, which is a mere usurper, like all the power-owners that 
have gone before it, is a truer and higher State. This truer and 
higher State represents the common interests and common ties that 
exist between those who come of the same race, inherit the same 
history, and speak the same language; and it is only wrongly allied 
in men’s minds with the State which represents the clique that 
dominates us and owns us. This higher State rests upon sympathy 
and friendship ; it has nothing to do with the fastening of iron collars 
by some men round the necks of othermen. Those who worship the 
Voting Crowd would gladly mix the two States together for their 
own purposes, but between free voluntary service for common public 
objects and enforced service in the interests of the horde there is 
little relationship. Long after we have made an end of the untrue 
State—the rapacious and aggressive hordes that follow their leaders 
for spoil—we shall continue to serve the true State. Indeed, all the 
best service given to this true State can only begin as the hordes drop 
out of existence. 

Take one more practical absurdity which inheres in our owner- 
ship by the Voting Crowd. If we who make up the Voting Crowd 
are to undertake each other’s concerns, one of two things must happen. 
Either we must neglect our own concerns or we must neglect those 
concerns of others which with such large philanthropy we take upon our 
shoulders. It is plain that we poor limited mortals have not energy 
and time for both sets of service. How can you expect any busy 
professional or commercial man to follow carefully and understand 
what the State is doing in the various provinces of its multifarious 
work ? The thing is impossible. It is impossible even for the 
politician himself, to whom State work is meat, drink, and sleep. 
And yet each of us, however busy, is responsible for all that the 
State does. The means of doing it are taken out of our pockets, and 
by our acquiescence in polities we sanction the thing done. We 
stand, therefore, in this position, that we are doing a vast number of 
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things, exerting a very large amount of interference, without in many 
cases actually knowing what we are doing, and in a still larger 
number of cases without being able—for mere lack of time and 
energy—to form an opinior worth having as to whether what is being 
done is rightly or wrongly done. Was there ever invented such a 
topsy-turvy system ? Of course our heroic friend the Socialist has here, 
as everywhere else, his way outof thedifficulty. Hesavesthe individual 
from the embarrassing choice of neglecting his own concerns or those 
concerns of others which he has taken on his shoulders by getting rid of 
all individual concerns. Naked we shall come into the Socialist world, 
and naked we shall live in it. There will be no individual concerns, 
there will only be State concerns. Create a centre of overwhelming 
power, and for very peace sake and system sake and unity sake all 
things will be gradually engulfed in it. Even the specially interesting 
State question to which I have before alluded may then find its settle- 
ment. The breeches and the needle will both be declared State 
property, and whatever happens to the breeches when they are out of 
repair, the rent in the Socialist world will be patched up for a time. 

I must pass by other absurdities to come to the question: how 
are we to be delivered from this degrading dependence on the Voting 
Crowd? I answer: by a return to sanity—if we have ever yet been 
sane on the subject—to good sense, to what is practically safe, to 
what is morally true. It is none of these things to believe ourselves 
to be in bondage, body and mind, to either Mr. Gladstone’s or Lord 
Salisbury’s horde. We are each of us rational beings, possessed of a 
machinery for our own guidance, possessed of faculties and feelings 
of our own, and we are not the property of any horde or any voting: 
crowd, The thing is a lie, a lie that has gradually grown up, and 
which cries aloud that the axe should be laid to its roots. We must 
invert the common view of the State and the individual. We have 
slipped into the idea that the individual exists for the State ; that 
the State is a sort of over-lord, a god which is supreme over us. All 
that superstitious mental construction must be tumbled over. The 
State is not over-lord, it is not a god, it is only a creation of our own 
hands, a servant, a useful tool. 

I cannot now discuss all the consequences that are involved in 
self-ownership and subordination of the State to the individual. It 
must be enough to point out that the State has the moral right to 
use force for only one special purpose, and that it derives this moral 
right from the individual, who possesses it in himself, whether a 
State exists or not. The only true use of force (that is, phy- 
sical force used as regards a person or his property against his 
consent) which can be morally justified is force used to defend and 
maintain self-ownership *—all other uses of force being aggressive, 


* The Socialist fallacy must be avoided. A Socialist loves to use the word liberty 
whilst he is engaged in destroying the thing itself; and, indeed, is sometimes ready 
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being infringements upon the ownership of the individual. For 
those infringements there is no moral sanction to be found. All of 
them, from interfering with a man’s glass of beer up to taking from 
him 25 per cent. of the value of his house nnder the name of rates, or 
sending him to be killed as a soldier against his will, simply involve 
us in utter confusion, because they takea man’s ownership out of his 
own hands and invest it in the hands of others. There is, therefore, 
only one rightful use of force. The individual, as self-owner, has a 
right to defend his self-ownership with force against force, but there 
his right to use force begins and ends. That right he can delegate to 
others if he choose, and as a matter of convenience it is much more 
convenient that he should delegate it instead of exercising it in his 
own person, and those to whom he delegates it we may without objec- 
tion continue to call by the name of State. But this delegated body 
(the State) cannot by any possibility have larger rights of using force 
than the individual, for whatever rights the individual has, those 
rights he can delegate, but rights which he does not possess, those 
evidently he cannot delegate. Thus we are led to see that nineteen- 
twentieths of what governments or ruling majorities do lie outside 
their moral capacity. Nineteen-twentieths of their industry are as 
much perverted as the industry of the pirate and highwayman. 
There is no way in which it can be justified except under the simple 
law of force :—that A and B, because they are stronger, are to decide 
for C what is right and to enforce it. To a certain class of moralists 
that may seem a very excellent thing to do, as long as it lasts, but 
as in the end it leads certainly to dynamite, or whatever substances 
the chemists may discover more potent than dynamite, and there are 
plenty of them, it is hardly a course which the world will pursue with 
uninterrupted satisfaction to itself. It will, therefore, on the whole, 
be wise for our friend the politician to reconsider himself and his 
present ways of going on as speedily as may be. One thing, I think, 
at all events, he may take for certain—as certain as if it were written 
in fire across the sky—that this adventurous English race will not 
long rest content, as light begins to come to it, to be the plaything 
of his weakness and his vanity; and that this fair earth has got 
some better destiny before it than to be a cockpit for his quarrelsome 
intriguing hordes. 


AUBERON HERBERT. 


to contend that his system is specially constructed to favour self-ownership. Thisis, 
of course, using words in their non-natural sense, is mere juggling with them, as self- 
ownership depends upon the consent of the individual being respected as regards the 
exercise of his faculties and his fashion of life. That consent under Socialism is 
swept, like old cobwebs, out of existence. A system which forbids a man buying 
and selling, employing others or being employed by them, acquiring and owning 
property, may be as excellent from other points of view as you choose, but it has 
nothing to do with self-ownership. 





‘SETTING THE POOR ON WORK’ 


THERE has arisen, especially during recent years, a feeling that some- 
thing should be done to mitigate the rigour of the effects of ir- 
regularity of employment upon those who are physically or mentally 
unable to bear the strain of it. 

The promotion of attempts to ‘set the poor on work’ is no new 
idea ; but the motive which prompted it in earlier times was, at least 
ostensibly, the advantage which would accrue to the nation from the 
constant employment of industrious peasants and craftsmen, and the 
training of the children of these to habits of industry; while the 
feeling which has more recently arisen may be regarded as one of 
unalloyed compassion, or as inspired by fear of social revolution. 

In order to understand the reason for the assumed need for 
organisation of the labour of those who have not organised their own 
industry, it is necessary to grasp the outlines of the great movements 
which have transformed medieval Britain, with its self-contained 
village communities and the comparative isolation of its scattered 
agricultural and industrial groups, into modern Britain, with its 
closely related towns, its network of canals and railways, and the 
practically infinite ramifications of its foreign commerce. We have 
been breaking away from agriculture and have been devoting our- 
selves to manufacture and to transport. ‘We have abandoned the 
solid basis of the land for the fluctuating basis of trade.’ Against 
what we have gained from this great change we must set what we 
have lost. We have gained in rapidity of expansion, in numbers, in 
total wealth; but we have become more sensitive to fluctuations of 
commerce, and these fluctuations are, or tend to be, probably quite as 
disastrous in their effects as many of at least the minor famines which 
were the chief causes of economic disturbance in the Middle Ages. 

It is thus natural that there has arisen a demand, amounting 
even to a clamour, that a means should be devised of dealing here 
and now with those who suffer from these fluctuations, with those 
who are swept into a side eddy by the stream of industry, with those 
who, if left to themselves, would inevitably imperil the physique and 
the morale of the following generations. We have to devise a hos- 
pital for those who are wounded by our industrial system. 

One of the forms which this demand takes is due to a revival of 
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the spirit that prompted the medizval legislation which had for its 
object the ‘setting of the poor on work.’ That is, in modern phrase, 
to provide a labour colony as a means of affording access to the means 
of production to those who are unable to obtain access to them under 
customary conditions, to give work at subsistence wages to the ‘ able- 
bodied’ unemployed. 

The theory of the labour colony involves the assumption that 
there is a certain number of men who are willing to work, but who 
cannot unaided find work to do, and who are, moreover, willing to 
work under a certain degree of restraint in return for subsistence 
wages alone. 

The labour colony is intended to offer at once work and a healthy 
mode of existence to those who break down under the strain of in- 
dependent labour, whether they are unfit or unfortunate. 

On the Continent, and especially in Germany, there has been 
developed during the past eleven years a system of relief stations and 
labour colonies which is by far the most interesting and instructive 
of modern experiments in the suppression of vagrancy and begging. 
The precise relations of this system to the problem of the unemployed 
is ‘another story, upon which I do not propose to enter at the 
moment. 

My present purpose is to give, in outline, an account of similar 
experiments in England of a much earlier date. 

It has somehow been supposed that the labour colony is a Dutch 
or a German idea. That supposition is entirely inaccurate. What- 
ever credit attaches to the invention belongs to England, for in that 
country there were labour colonies founded by statute before any 
were even projected abroad. 

Several early Acts make reference to the provision of work for the 
able-bodied poor; but the principal Act in this connection is the 
43rd Elizabeth, cap. ii.’ 

This Act provided that the churchwardens, associated with from 
two to four substantial householders in each parish or group of 
parishes, should meet and 





































































































take order from time to time for setting to work the children of all such whose 
parents shall not by the said &c, be thought able to keep and maintain their 
children, and for setting to work all such persons, married or unmarried, having 
no means to maintain them, and use no ordinary and daily trade of life to get their 
living by; and also to raise, . . . by taxation of every inhabitant, . . . a con- 
venient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware or stuff to set the 
poor on work.’ 


























+ The 18th Eliz. c. 3 contained a similar provision ; and the 14th Eliz. c. 5 gave 
overseers the option of employing able-bodied poor. For the historical development 
of the English Poor Law, see the classical authorities and specially the recent works : 
Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce, vol. ii. p. 58; and Ashley’s 
Economic History, vol. i. part ii. p. 305. 

* 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
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It: has been held, and with some force, that in imposing a duty 
upon the officers of the poor, this Act confirmed or created a statu- 
tory ‘right to work.’ 

This provision of the 43rd of Elizabeth, though not wholly 
neglected, was by no means universally applied. The reason of this 
is suggested by Henry Fielding, who says that the overseers were 
told what to do, but not how to doit. Various statutes* made the 
instruction more definite, and several special Acts were applied for 
by groups of parishes, for the purpose of enabling them to establish 
Houses of Industry. Yet in 1783 and 1784 the average amount per 
annum expended in England and Wales in setting the poor to work 
was only 15,892/. in a total expenditure of 2,004,000/.‘ 

The slowness with which this clause in Elizabeth’s Act was applied 
was perhaps due to a certain ambiguity in its terms. It might be 
construed to mean simply a labour test prior to relief, or an effort on 
the part of the overseers to procure or give work rather than to give 
relief, or it might be held to be an instruction to the overseers to 
engage in actual organisation of labour on an extensive scale. One 
consequence of this ambiguity was the promotion of numerous 
schemes for the employment of the poor. Among the most notable 
of these were :— 

Sir Matthew Hale’s scheme; the project of John Bellers, whose 
College of Industry, 1696, contains an elaborate design of a farm 
colony; the Scheme for Setting the Poor to Work, published by Sir 
William Petty ; the Earl of Hillsborough’s scheme, 1753 ; Sir Richard 
Lloyd’s scheme, 1753; Henry Fielding’s Proposal for Making an 
Effectual Provision for the Poor, 1753 ;° James Massie’s scheme, 
1758; Bailey’s Treatise on the Utility of Workhouses, 1758; Dr. 
Tucker’s scheme, 1760; Cooper’s Definitions and Axioms Relative 
to Charity, Charity Organisations, and the Poor Laws, 1763; and 
Sir William Young’s Bill about 1790.6 Among the earlier writers 
abroad should be mentioned Count Rumford, who developed his 
scheme in his Experimental Essays.’ 

Robert Owen propounded in detail a scheme for the establishment 
of farm colonies in his Report presented to the Committee of the 
Association for the Relief of the Manufacturing and Labouring 
Poor,—and by them referred to a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor Laws, 1817; and in his Report to the County of 
Lanark, of a Plan for relieving Public Distress and removing 
Discontent by giving Permanent Productive Employment to the 

* Eg. 22 Geo. III. c. 83; 59 Geo. III. c. 12; 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 42. 

* State of the Poor, Eden, 1797, i. pp. 371, 372. 

’ A proposal for establishing a free-will farm colony, with 5,000 places, and a 
compulsory colony with 600 places. See Eden's State of the Poor, i. p. 320. 

* It was not until 1818 that the Dutch labour colonies were founded. 


™ Eden also quotes Voglet’s Account of Institutions at Hamburg, 1788, in the same 
connection. 
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Poor and Working Classes, under arrangements which will essen- 
tially improve their character and ameliorate their condition, 
diminish the expenses of Production and Consumption, and create 
markets coextensive with Production. These reports are printed in 
The New Ewistence of Man upon the Earth, Appendix B. Part I. 
p. 5, and Appendix to Part III. London, 1854. 

In the third quarter of last century a definite movement in the 
direction of founding Houses of Industry extended, especially over 
the south of England. The most important of these Houses of 
Industry, or, at all events, those about which most information is 
available, were those at Blything, Bulcamp, Gressinghall, Isle of 
Wight, Melton, Reigate, Shrewsbury, Oxford. Details of most of 
these are given by Sir F. M. Eden in his State of the Poor.* These 
details are exceedingly interesting and instructive when read in con- 
nection with projects now being formed for doing precisely the same 
work, 

The Houses of Industry were as a rule founded by a number of 
parishes incorporated for the purpose. Whole families were admitted, 
able-bodied and impotent poor alike. So far as efficiency of labour 
is concerned, it is obvious that the production per head must have 
been low. Thus at Bulcamp House of Industry, where in 1795 
there were forty men, sixty women, and 255 children, the combined 
earnings were only 8/. per week. This house was opened in 1766. 
It cost 12,0001. The chief industry was worsted manufacture. 

At Gressinghall a House of Industry was founded in 1777. Al- 
though called only a House of Industry it was also a Parish Farm; 
for it was surrounded by sixty acres of fields and gardens which were 
worked by the paupers.'° The industries carried on in the house 
were wool combing, flax and hemp dressing, weaving for use of the 
house. The total cost of the sixty-three acres of land, of the build- 
ings, &., was 15,442). The annual cost to the fifty incorporated 
parishes owning the house was 3,965/.; but in twenty years the 
debt on the house had been reduced to 10,000/. The earnings of 
the paupers varied from 615/. to 9111. per annum. The cost of 
administration was relatively high. The chaplain, the surgeons, and 
the committee clerk absorbed 323/.; while the management other- 
wise received 132/. per annum. 

The House of Industry at Shrewsbury was one of the most success- 
ful from the point of view of the ratepayers. Prior to its establish- 


8 State of the Poor, Eden, 1797, vol. iii. 

* This was, however, one of the worst of the Houses of Industry. The death rate 
was enormous, 200 per 1,000 per annum. 

%” In 1794 there were in the house 85 men, 133 women, 106 boys, and 64 girls—in 
all, 408 persons. The average number of births, 1777-1794, was 16 per annum, of 
deaths 65, and the average number of inmates was 447. The number of places was 
about 540. Men above 60 years of age were not obliged to work. 
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ment the rates amounted to 4,605/.; immediately after its opening 
they were reduced to 2,992/."! 

In addition to the Houses of Industry there were established 
from about 1777 onward, a number of Parish Farms. These were 
ordinary farms which had become vacant and were taken by the parish, 
and by trustees acting on behalf of the parish, for the purpose of setting 
the poor to work. It occasionally happened, as at Cranbrook, Kent, 
that the proprietor of the farm insisted upon the appointment of 
substantial persons in the neighbourhood to act as trustees. It is a 
little difficult to trace with precision the history of these parish farms. 
It seems fair to say that, so far as can be learned from their available 
history, no good case can be made out against them in general. 
Where failures have occurred, and most of the farms resulted in 
failures, they may as a rule be traced to want of proper management 
rather than to any inherent defect in the system; although the 
principle was repeatedly assailed in the reports of various commissions 
and otherwise. The history of the Beaconhill Farm and of the Cran- 
brook Farm, as pieced together from various sources, may be taken 
as typical of the best of the parish farms. The latter lasted from 
1794 until 1858, and seems to have been an advantage to the 
parish. 

In an Appendix (D) to the Report from the Select Committee on 
the Poor Laws, 1817, Sir John Sinclair contributes a paper ‘On the 
practicability of employing the Poor in the Labours of Agriculture, 
and the utility of renting “Parochial Farms” for that purpose.’ 
This paper consists mainly of details of the statistics up till 1817 of 
two parish farms, one the farm of Beaconhill in the parish of Benenden, 
which was occupied as a parish farm for ten years from 1807 until 
1817. The area of the farm was about eighty-six acres. Fifteen 
acres were in wheat, as much in spring corn, and six acres in hops. 
The farm was cultivated ‘not as subservient to that great object, the 
furnishing of healthy employment for the poor, but in the style of 
common farming, with the view of diminishing, by means of the 
profit it yields, the burden of the poor rates.’ The average amount 
carried to the credit of the poor rate for three years, 1814 till 1816, 
was 116/. a year. These years were, however, the ‘dear years,’ when 
labour was scarce, and when pauper labour sufficient to work the 
farm did not offer itself. 

Sir John Sinclair also gives an account of a much more extensive 
experiment at Cranbrook in Kent. When this account was written 
this farm had already been carried on by the parish for thirty-seven 


" Eden ii. p. 636. A comparison in detail of the accounts of the Shrewsbury 
House of Industry, with estimates for any similar experiment at the present time, 
would be very instructive, since the prices of commodities and the rent of land as 
stated in Eden’s accounts do not differ widely from corresponding statistics of to-day. 
See Eden, loc. cit. 
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years. The area of it was 429 acres, and the rent 448/. per annum. 
The distribution of the land was as follows :— 





































Wheat : ° : e . 45 acres 
Lent corn . : ; f ; ‘ ee 


Hops . ° . : ; . . e's 
Potatoes . ° ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ GS 
Turnips . ° : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 2.-9 
Fallow . : . ‘ ; ‘ i 
Permanent meadow . ° : : - 2 


Pasture and wood 
429 


There were in 1817 about eighty-eight paupers, working the farm 
and lodging in Sissinghurst Castle, an old mansion house on the land. 
The farm was self-contained, excepting for the purchase of some 
butcher meat and malt. ‘Mr. Epps, the overseer of the house, as- 
sured me that, so far as he could judge, the plan of renting parochial 
farms was by far the best system to be adopted for the advantage of 
the poor in country parishes, the girls being taught to milk cows, 
and the boys to plough and drive the team. . . . Both young and 
old enjoy an excellent state of health from the pure and wholesome 
air they breathe, and the other advantages of country life.’ 

In 1817 the poor rates in the parish of Cranbrook were only 8s. 
in the pound, while the rates in the neighbouring parishes were 14s. 
¥ and 15s. The parish officers considered that the farm saved the 
parish 1,650/. 

This parish farm, of which Sir John Sinclair wrote an account in 
1817, was held by, or in the interest of, the parish of Cranbrook 
until 1858. I am indebted to the Rev. A. H. Harrison, vicar of 
Cranbrook, and to Mr. W. Tarbutt, an archeologist in the district, 
for an account of the history of the farm prior and subsequent to the 
narrative of Sir John Sinclair. It seems that from 1774 until 1780 
the maintenance of the poor of the parish was the subject of a 
contract between the parish vestry and a Mr. Herbert Foreman. 
Mr. Foreman undertook to maintain the poor of the parish for 
1,000/. a year, and he did so for six years. In 1780, however, the 
overseers determined to resume the direct control of poor relief, and 
they made up their minds to attempt to lessen the burden by taking 
afarm. The landlord having declined to let his farm to a fluctuating 
body such as the vestry, seven leading farmers and others became 
trustees on behalf of the parish, and became personally liable to the 
landlord. This arrangement subsisted until 1834, when the Poor 
Law Commissioners insisted upon the trustees relieving the parish 
of all responsibility, or ceasing to carry on the farm. ‘ After con- 
siderable hesitation the trustees agreed to carry on the farm’ entirely 


12 Report, 1817, loc. cit. 
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at their own risk, and they carried it on from 1834 until 1858. The 
farm during that period of voluntary management accumulated a 
considerable amount of money. Donations were given by the trustees 
to the parish of Cranbrook, and even to extra-parochial objects. The 
estate upon which the Cranbrook Farm was situated having changed 
hands shortly before the expiry of the lease, the trustees of the farm, 
for some unexplained reason, received notice to quit. ‘ When they 
went out many circumstances occurred to their advantage,’ and thus 
they found themselves in possession of a fund of 4,000/. With this 
money they built a new vestry hall, paid off vestry debts, and handed 
over the balance for investment for behoof of the parish. 

The reasons why the parish farm and the House of Industry were 
not more highly developed and extensively adopted are stated by the 
Poor Law Commissioners of 1834.'* 


1. To afford reiief gratuitously is less troublesome to the parochial authorities 
than to require work in return for it. Wherever work is to be paid for there must 
be superintendence, but where paupers are the workpeople much more than the 
ordinary degree of superintendence is necessary. 

2. The collection of paupers in gangs had an injurious effect upon some of them. 

3. Parish employment affords no direct profit to any individual. Under most 
other systems of relief the immediate employers of labour can throw on the parish 
a part of the wages of their labourers. They prefer therefore those modes of 
relief which they can turn to their own account, out of which they can extract 
profit under the mask of charity. 


The indolence of the parochial authorities had results more serious 
than mere inefficiency in the organisation of the work of the poor 
under their charge. 

The opinion formed of the Houses of Industry as they existed in 
1834, by the Commissioners of that year, was probably not very wide 
of the mark. No doubt there were differences in the methods and 
in the spirit of management; but the exceedingly high death rate 
in many of the houses suggests that the conditions of life there were 
even much worse than the Commissioners have indicated. 


In some very few instances, among which Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, is 
pre-eminent, the workhouse (here is included also the House of Industry) appears 
to be a place in which the aged and impotent are maintained in comfort, and the 
able-bodied supported ; but under such restrictions as to induce them to prefer to 
it a life of independent labour. But in by far the larger number of cases it is a 
large almshouse, in which the young are trained in idleness, ignorance, and vice ; 
the able-bodied maintained in sluggish sensual indolence; the aged and more 
respectable exposed to all the misery that is incident to dwelling in such a society 
without government or classification, and the whole body of inmates subsisting on 
food far exceeding, both in kind and in amount, not merely the diet of the inde- 
pendent labourer, but that of the majority of the persons who contribute to their 
support.'* 


%* Report from H.M. Commissioners for inquiring into the Administration and 
practical Operation of the Poor Laws, London, 1834, p. 37. 
4 Tid. 1834, p. 54. : 
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Several incidents appear in the reports of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners at various periods, which illustrate the difficulties of 
conducting the parish farms. In the Isle of Wight, where the incor- 
porated parishes had a farm which in 1830 employed 240 men, at 
the same wages as those usually given in the district to farm 
labourers, the men ‘ scarcely did any work, and twice left the farm 
to threaten the directors, Their wages were consequently raised.’ 

The Poor Law Commissioners of 1817 quote with approval 
instances of successful parish farms ; '* but the Commissioners of 1834 
and of 1835, ’36, and ’37 disapproved of them in general, and, as in 
the case of Cranbrook, in 1834 actually made the further management 
of the farm by the parish an impossibility. Although the grounds 
of the opinion of the Commission are not fully disclosed, it is pro- 
bable that the adverse judgment was based upon some cases in 
which parish farms had been much mismanaged. 












































The parish farms which have come within our knowledge have all failed of 
their objects, and have proved to be sources of malversation. Next we had to 
encounter difficulties in procuring agents at any expense proportionate to the gain, 
to superintend the enforcement of labour within the smaller parishes. To these 
difficulties were added others in the enforcement of the performance of labour upon 
sound principles; difficulties usually arising from the erroneous notions of the 
parish officers as to the obtainment of a profit upon labour, and the erroneous 
notions of the labourers as to the amount of work which they are bound to give, 
and of the wages they are entitled to receive from the parish. And, further, the 
mode of relief was beset by the difficulties. . . . in providing for the necessary in- 
terruptions of outdoor labour in winter and during bad weather.’® 


































While the House of Industry as a means of organising labour in 
various industries was thus not highly developed, almost all the 
overseers in England organised some simple work with the view 
mainly of preventing paupers from being quite idle. As a rule 
the workhouse masters found it difficult to get work for the paupers 
to do.!” 

Needlework for the slop shops was done in the workhouse, and 
work was done in it for various tradesmen.'* 

The effect of the labour rate system, and the conditions of 
English industry between 1815 and 1830, had brought about so 






























4 As above. Yet in the body of the Report (p. 34) the Commissioners, basing 
their argument upon the then accepted wage fund theory, which they state in the 
baldest manner, express their disapproval of all ‘ compulsory application of funds’ to 
the employment of ‘the poor.’ Cf. also Nicholls’ History of the English Poor Lan, 
ii. p. 185. 

6 This applies to the system of setting able-bodied paupers to work during the 
day, and allowing them to return to their own homes at night. First Annual Report, 
&e. 1835, p. 11. 

” Report, 1834, p. 39; ibid. p. 35. See also Evidence, Report Commission, 1817, 
p. 93. 

8 As is the case now in the German labour colonies and also in the Belgian penal 
colonies to a certain extent, 
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great an increase in the numbers of able-bodied paupers’® that 
determined efforts were made to force those who were obtaining 
relief into the ranks of independent labour by making the conditions 
of relief irksome. In 1833, for example, the then Marquis of 
Salisbury made the following rule at Hatfield, Herts: 

All persons, except women, employed by the parish, under the age of fifty shall 
be employed in task work. The value of the work done by them shall be cal- 
culated at five-sixths of the common rate of wages for such work. Persons above 
the age of fifty may be employed in such work as is not capable of being measured, 
but the wages of their labour shall be one-sixth below the common rate of wages.”° 


After the adoption of this rule it is said that wages in the neigh- 
bourhood advanced by 1s. per week.”! 

A similar rule was adopted with similar results at Cookham, 
Berks,” and elsewhere. 

The new poor law of 1834 practically abolished the system 
of ‘ setting the poor on work,’ excepting as a test prior to relief. 

While the English poor law from 1601 until 1834 may perhaps 
be held to give statutory sanction to the ‘ right to labour,’ the Scots 
poor law has generally been regarded as being based upon an entirely 
different principle. ‘The Scotch have uniformly proceeded on the 
principle that every individual is bound to provide for himself by 
his own labour as long as he is able to do so; and that his parish 
is only bound to make up that portion of the necessaries of life 
which he cannot earn or obtain by other lawful means.’ * 

Yet the Act of the Scots Parliament of 1579, which is the basis 
of the Scots poor law, imposed a penalty upon those who refused to 
work. It has been held * that this implies that work was to be 
offered. It is improbable, however, that the statute was intended’ 
to be interpreted in the sense that the State or the municipality 
should organise labour. The expression might be held to mean 
refusal to work although it was known that work was available in 
the locality. The Act of 1597 (James the Sixth) gave more explicit 
instructions as to the employment of ‘beggars and their bairns in 
common work,’ I have been unable, however, to find any evidence 
to show that this provision in these Acts was at any period carried 
out continuously to any extent. It would appear that the limitation 
of relief of the poor to the aged and impotent became the established 
tradition. 

The clause in the 43rd of Elizabeth which instructs the overseers 
‘to set the poor on work,’ taken in the light of the policy which 

® See on this especially Reports of Poor Law Commissioners, 1817, 1834, 1835, 
1836, and 1837. 

” Report of 1834, p. 230. ™ Ibid. p. 239. 

® Ibid, pp. 229 and 233. 

* Report of Committee of General Assembly, 1817. See Report of Poor Law Com- 


missioners, 1817, p. 217. 
* Nicholls’ History of the Scottish Poor Lar, p. 25, 
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grew out of it, has thus no precise counterpart in the later law of 
Scotland, and there are few incidents in the history of the Scottish 
poor law which serve to illustrate the application of the principle of 
the employment of the able-bodied poor.” 

The reasons for the difference between the English and Scottish 
poor laws in this regard are probably the later disintegration of the 
tribal, village community, and feudal systems in Scotland than in 
England, the later industrial development, the rapidity of it when 
it did take place, and the adoption of temporary measures during 
periods of pressure as a buttress to the system of non-relief of able- 
bodied poor. 

The conclusions from this survey of attempts ‘to set the poor on 
work’ cannot be said to afford much substantial ground for optimism 
regarding the probability of success of modern attempts in the same 
direction. It is quite evident that the parish farm hitherto has not 
afforded a means of relief to the respectable artisan out of employ- 
ment ; but that it has been occupied solely by the vagrant and the 
beggar. 

It would seem to be a well-established fact that these two very 
distinct classes will not mix together in parish farms or anywhere else. 
The history of the parish farm shows that while it is costly and 
highly susceptible to the evils of bad management, it may be 
adapted to the needs of the beggar ; but there is no evidence to show 


that the respectable artisan would be likely ever to enter it so long 
as the beggar is there. 


JAMES Mavor. 


23 See generally, on ‘ The Foundations of the Scottish Poor Law,’ The Scottish Poor 
Laws, by R. P. Lamond. Glasgow, 1892. Specially p. 17. 





THROUGH THE KHYBER PASS 


LaTE in the evening on the 2nd of December I left Lahore by the 
mail to Peshawar, an eighteen hours’ journey. When I awoke next 
morning near Rawal Pindi the train was winding slowly among low 
hills, which grew higher as the morning advanced. About noon it 
glided out of a cutting into “ttock station, and we saw in front across 
its path a deep valley between sloping irregular rocks, which hemmed 
in on each side the grey swirling waters of a swift river. The train 
crossed the valley by a bridge high above the stream, giving us 
glimpses on either hand of the gorge of the Indus. The stream 
flows between grey rocks which rise on each side in broken stony 
slopes to the tops of the hills, a mile’from the river and a thousand 
feet above it. The hills are unmitigated rock, bare and bleak. Here 
and there a sage-green bush dots the hill-side, but it only emphasises 
the general barrenness.of the scene. Across the bridge the train 
turns to the right and goes up the valley for a mile or two, giving 
us glimpses of the river and of the great bridge. As we near the 
station at Khairabad we look across the river at the old Mogul fort 
of Attock, its high loopholed walls and battlements on a cliff a’ 
hundred feet above the water. Below, to the left of it, is a wide plain 
stretching as far as the eye can reach, like a vast swamp, with one or 
two silvery bands of water, the winter streams of the Indus approach- 
ing the gorge. Beyond Khairabad the railway leaves the Indus and 
follows the valley of its tributary the Kabul river. At four o’clock 
we pass the citadel of Peshawar, crowning a rock that juts up from the 
plain, and a few minutes later the train stops at Peshawar Canton- 
ment, the Ultima Thule of British India. 

The cantonment, at an Indian town, means the place where 
the English live. The native town is usually enclosed by high 
walls and accessible only by a few gates; it is brimful of people, 
who crowd its bazaars or shop streets. Quite outside the town and 
a mile or two away is the cantonment, an unwalled district, where 
each house stands in its own inclosure or compound, and where the 
regiments, British or native, are quartered in ‘ lines’ or rows of huts, 
The cantonment usually has wide well-kept roads, with a grassy 
margin and avenues of fine trees, giving it the appearance of a 
great park. The English visitor, if he stays with friends, might be 

VoL. XXXIV—No. 200 NN 
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a week without seeing the native town at all, unless his curiosity 
prompted an excursion in search of it, There is always in the 
cantonment a club, with a ladies’ wing (unless the ladies have a 
gymkhana or club of their own), and, besides the various parade 
grounds, a polo ground or a tennis court, so that a visitor bent only 
on amusement has plenty of resources. 

The town gate of Peshawar is a mile from the cantonment, and 
the morning after my arrival I drove in with no companion but a 
native interpreter. Peshawar, with its mud and wood houses, its 
lattice windows, and its multitude of men, is infinitely picturesque. 
But the impression of the first visit upon an Englishman is not due 
to the quaint appearance of the houses nor to the Eastern dress of 
the inhabitants. There are about eighty thousand natives in the 
city. As soon as you are through the gate and inside the walls you 
areamong them. Not another Englishman is to be seen, and possibly 
enough you are, at the moment, the only one in the town. Every- 
one looks at you. There is no staring and no rudeness, but you feel 
the eyes. The looks of the first half-dozen men you pass, as they sit 
in their shops or stand in the street, give you a new and strange 
sensation. You straighten yourself and hold your head up, witha 
resolve, of which you are hardly conscious till afterwards, that if a 
knife is plunged into your back you will not flinch. The eyes about 
you suggest that if there were no cantonment, no others to ask for 
an account of you, your throat would be cut and your corpse thrown 
away, and that the people in the street would look on without moving. 
You immediately feel that there is a responsibility in being an 
Englishman ; you are a representative of your race, and all that you 
do and say must be worthy of the position, The first duty is to not 
mind the eighty thousand people in Peshawar nor anything they 
may do. Those first five minutes in the Peshawar bazaar reveal to 
you the secret of British power inthe East. It is impossible without 
utter fearlessness.' 

I had been advised to see the view from a watch tower in the 
fort. As I stepped on to the roof my first glance was along the rail- 
way line towards Attock and the valley of the Kabul river, by which 
I had come. This valley was the only opening in a circle of 
mountains surrounding the spacious plain. To the left the plain 
would have seemed endless but that beyond it were visible giant 
mountains one behind another, and above and beyond them all the 
cold pale snows of the Hindu Kush. Turning round, I found myself 


1 The undoubted hostility of part, at least, of the population of Peshawar is, of 
course, not representative of any general feeling in India. But I have seen the same 
expression and had the same feelings resulting from it in Multan and Lucknow. 
Each of these cities was the scene and bears the marks of a bitter conflict: Multan 
of the murder of Agnew and Anderson and the subsequent siege, and Lucknow of the 
siege and relief of the residency. I was startled, however, to observe the same ex- 
pression, unmistakable, on the faces of Bengalis at Calcutta, 
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facing a semicircle of black rugged hills about fifteen miles away, 
that seemed to rise straight up out of the plain and shut it in like a 
wall. No outlets were visible, but the directions of the passes that 
cross the hills were pointed out by a Sikh policeman : to the south the 
Kohat Pass, to the west the Bazaar Valley and the Khyber, to the 
right of which the Kabul river issues from the mountains. The flat 
ground at our feet is British territory; but the mountains all round 
are Afghan. Here in the plain the Queen’s peace is kept ; there in 
the mountains live Pathan tribes who acknowledge neither Queen 
nor Ameer. We are at the edge of the Empire. 

The Khyber Pass is generally thought of as the northernmost 
gate in a great mountain wall separating India from Afghanistan. In 
reality it is the small gate through an outer wall, leading into an 
inclosure, the plain of Jellallabad. Beyond this is the real wall with 
its great gates, the passes from Jellallabad to Kabul. 

Put three basins in a row, and where two of them touch each 
other break down the edges a little. Call the middle basin that of 
Jellallabad, the left-hand one that of Kabul, and the right-hand one 
that of Peshawar. The broken-down rim between Peshawar and 
Jellallabad is the Khyber range, a block of hills twenty miles through 
from basin to basin and over 5,000 feet high. The broken-down 
double rim between Jellallabad and Kabul is a mass of mountains (the 
Karkacha and Kurd Kabul ranges) some 10,000 feet high and fifty 
miles through from basin to basin. Except at these two broken-down 
ends therim of the Jellallabad basin ismade up all round of much higher 
and practically impassable mountains. Accordingly all traffic between 
Peshawar and Kabul must go through the Jellallabad valley, getting — 
in or coming out through the Khyber range. The range has only 
one road through it. There isa gorge through which the Kabul 
river forces its way, and there are paths, difficult, high and tortuous, 
but the only road by which traffic is possible follows the Khyber 
Pass. 

The Jellallabad basin belongs to the Ameer and the Peshawar 
basin to Great Britain, but the Khyber block of mountains belongs 
to the tribes who inhabit it—independent Afghans or, in border 
language, Pathans. These Khyber Pathans can raise but scant crops 
from their native rocks. They cannot ‘live on their holdings,’ and 
must needs have some other resource by which to eke out their sus- 
tenance. This additional source of revenue is the pass. From time 
immemorial they have taken toll from all who go through. Being 
poor, uncivilised, and accustomed to fight, their methods of levying 
what they conceive to be their due are rough and irregular. But 
from their point of view the dues are their traditional inalienable 
right. They are, however, very businesslike people. Their point is 
to receive the money. They are by no means disposed to insist on 
rough modes of collection. Accordingly they are open to contract 
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for the tolls. During the first Afghan war they took a rent in lien 
of pass dues from the British, and caused trouble only when they 
believed they were being defrauded. Since the last Afghan war the 
same arrangement has been renewed. LEach tribe receives an annual 
payment from the British Government, in return for which the pass 
is free to all authorised travellers on certain days in the week. There 
is also a modern device by which the good relation between the British 
Government and the tribes is increased. A corps of troops called the 
Khyber Rifles is recruited from the tribesmen, and occupied to guard 
the pass on the open days and to supply escorts to caravans and 
travellers. The pay of the men, of course, finds its way to their 
villages, and the whole population grows accustomed to a sort of 
respect for British authority. All these arrangements are in the 
hands of Colonel Warburton, whose official title is ‘ Political Officer, 
Khyber Pass.’ His position as paymaster to the tribes makes him a 
sort of half-recognised king. He frequently settles their disputes, 
and by the exercise of a delicate tact and of an unusual personal in- 
fluence has for many years kept the whole Khyber district—a thou- 
sand square miles of hills—in comparative order. The cost of the 
whole business—the rent-charge in lieu of dues, the Khyber Rifles, 
and Colonel Warburton—does not exceed 10,000/. a year. 

It was my great good fortune when at Peshawar to be Colonel 
Warburton’s guest, and he very kindly made arrangements to take 
me through the Khyber Pass himself. On Monday the Sth of 
December, at eight in the morning, we left Peshawar in a ghari, a 
rough two-horse cab. The road leads across a flat plain, with few 
trees and not much grass or cultivation. As we emerged from the 
shady roads of the cantonment into the open, it was a glorious, clear, 
bright morning, and the air crisp and cool. In front and on either 
hand were the mountains, encircling the plain. On the left they 
were low and distant; then, crossing our front, higher and nearer; 
and again, to the right, lower because further away. In front was a 
peak, Tartara, which I took to be the height of Saddleback or of 
Cader Idris, but it is as high above where we were as Ben Nevis 
above Loch Linnhe. Gradually we saw behind the low range to the 
north, which might be twenty miles away, a few higher and more 
distant summits. Then above their rims was here and there a line 
of snowy peaks, far, far away. We stayed a few minutes at Hari 
Singh, where is Colonel Warburton’s official residence, the head- 
quarters of the Khyber Rifles, in a fort, and the frontier. About 
ten we reached Jamrood, where there is another fort or castle of 
light brown mud, a caravanserai or inclosed courtyard, and a parade 
ground. Here the Khyber Rifles, a fine body of men in khaki uni- 
form with knickerbockers, were being inspected by their commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Aslam Khan. Aslam Khan is an Afghan 
prince of the Saddozai family, ie. the royal family that *reigned 
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before the present Barakzai dynasty. He has passed most of his life 
in the British service, and has for some time commanded these 
border levies. His fine soldierlike appearance and courteous bearing 
make him a favourite with the British of Peshawar, and it was a 
pleasure to learn that he would accompany us to Landi Kotal. At 
Jamrood we were joined by a third Englishman, Mr. Walton, and 
found waiting for us an escort—a native mounted officer and two or 
three troopers—horses for the colonels, and dogcarts (called tum- 
tums) for the English travellers and their native servants, The bag- 
gage had been sent forward on mules, and we started almost imme- 
diately. From Jamrood the road rises very gently for about three 
miles, over a belt of undulating ground at the foot of the hills. It 
leads into a deep bay in the mountains, at the end of which the 
ascent begins. In a few minutes we were winding our way through 
the most rough and tumble hills I had ever seen. The strata stood 
bolt upright, the hills being carved out of them. The road, which 
is well laid out and has a regular ascent without extravagant wind- 
ings, mounts steadily for three or four miles, when it emerges on to 
an irregular ridge, the margin of an airy upland plateau, wild and 
broken, shut in by black jagged hills beyond, but wide open to the 
sky. We looked down on a little valley at our feet, with a streamlet, 
a tiny patch of green, and a primitive mill. It is Lala China, the 
‘red mill’ where, in 1878, Cavagnari met Shere Ali’s officer, and 
received the reply which was the immediate occasion of the Afghan 
war. We move on through the valley, and ascend for another mile 
or two to a second ridge, from which we see straight before us the 
fort of Ali Masjid. Imagine Helvellyn and Skiddaw, carded into the 
utmost possible ruggedness and steepness, planted facing each other, ° 
with just a quarter of a mile between, and drop into the interval a 
hill like the great pyramid, but steeper and twice as high, with the 
battlements of a fort on its flattened top: that is the first view 
of Ali Masjid. We descend a few yards to a hut by the stream, 
and find ourselves the guests of Colonel Aslam Khan at a picnic 
lunch. 

An hour later we are again on the road, which pierces the defile 
on the right of the fort. The road has been skilfully engineered, 
and is here cut into the mountain on the right. But in 1878 this 
road had not been made, and the troops had to march along the river- 
bed, which here for halfa mile is a veritable gorge with sides of sheer 
rock, in some places only about twenty yards apart. Beyond Ali 
Masjid the road ascends so gently as to seem almost level. It winds 
in a great bend round the base of a hill which fits into a bay in the 
opposite hill, leaving just room for the road and the stream. This 
form of winding glen repeats itself several times, and then the hills 
stand further apart, leaving between them a level plain about a mile 
across and three or four miles long. This wider vale is dotted with 
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villages, or perhaps they should be called forts, of strange and striking 
build. Four mud walls, 15 feet high and 40 yards long, loopholed 
near the top, inclose a square space accessible only by a single door. 
At each of two opposite corners is a round tower about 25 feet high, 
also loopholed, and so built that it projects from the square. The 
houses, also of mud, are inside the square, which is the family fortress, 
the towers being placed so that men in one of them can fire along 
the outside of two sides of the main wall. We see in a general view 
about twenty of these strongholds. A rocky spur comes down from 
the right towards the centre of the plain, and its low extremity is 
crowned. by a solid stone dome crumbling into ruins. Colonel War- 
burton tells us that it is a Buddhist ‘tope’ of unknown antiquity. 
At the end of the spur, just in front of the tope, was a post of the 
Khyber Rifles, who presented arms as we passed. Similar posts, of 
two, four, or more men, were perched up at nearly all the command- 
ing points on each side of the road from end to end of the pass. 
They looked pretty in their bright khaki dress, and it was a quaint 
sight to see, as we did sometimes, two sentries on a pinnacle of rock 
500 feet above us. I doubt whether such tiny posts have more than 
a ceremonial value, but their presence on such inaccessible points 
proves that they are thorough mountain troops, perfect in wind and 
limb. 

We halt for a few minutes at one village—a cluster of forts by 
the road—while the head man salaams to the Political Officer and 
offers us tea and bread by the roadside. 

At the next village the head man’s sons come out and salaam, 
their father being away. Colonel Warburton explains that these two 
villages are at feud; a few weeks ago there was a ‘shooting’ between 
them, in which eight men were killed. When there is a feud the 
women and children and cattle are shut up in the fort, and the men 
crown the battlements and trv to pick off any of the other side who 
show themselves within range. But when Colonel Warburton is in 
the pass there is a truce. Both sides are agreed that a little fighting 
is good, but that regular pay is better, and by a judicious arrange- 
ment of times there is nothing to prevent them enjoying the bene- 
fits of one and the pleasure of the other. 

At one village we saw a group of women drawing water from a 
stone cistern with good European pipes and taps. This is a much 
appreciated boon. The tribes well understand the benefits of English 
interference when it takes the shape of a good road where there was 
no road, or of bringing to their doors the water which before the 
women had to carry for miles on their heads. 

About three o’clock we came to the end of the plain, which was 
formed Ly two spurs meeting. A short defile between them led to a 
second plain, lying across instead of along the road, and sloping up 
to the hills all round instead of being flat. In the middle of this 
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hollow.is the fort of Landi Kotal, an oblong rectangle 350. yards long 
by 250 wide, with high solid mud walls and round flanking towers at 
the corners. Up and down the plateau were villages such as we had 
seen already, their pale brown towers breaking the monotony of the 
treeless landscape. 

The fort contains barracks for several companies, sheds and 
stabling, a covered reservoir of good water, and officers’ quarters, in 
which our party was soon established. An hour later we strolled 
over to the serai, an inclosure a quarter of a mile away, smaller than 
the fort, with a similar mud wall. A caravan from Kabul had just 
come in, and the great square was crammed full with a noisy crowd 
of men, horses, camels, mules, and donkeys, infinitely dirty. There 
was a guard of Khyber Rifles at the gate, and the crowd inside, 
though noisy, was not disorderly. The officers of our party talked 
in Persian and Pushtu to some of the wayfarers, who came from 
various parts of Central Asia, from Samarkand, Tashkend, Balkh, and 
Kabul. Mr. Walton was anxious to buy the wooden bowl used to 
mix his rice by one of the Turkestan men, who had at first refused to 
sell it, then demanded many rupees, and when at last he had handed 
over his bow] and received one rupee, threw it into the air with a loud 
triumphant shout, ‘ Allah Akbar!’ We went back at sunset to our 
quarters in the fort. 

Next morning we were up in good time, and set out to walk to 
the Afghan end of the pass. From the fort the plateau of Landi 
Kotal seems to be shut in all round by hills, but following the road 
for a mile or two we found it dropping behind a spur into a huge 
winding gully, a sort of funnel or ravine down which in rainy times 
a torrent pours. The engineers have skilfully traced the road round - 
the sides of this great drop so as to have a uniform and practicable 
gradient. 

After walking down for a mile or two we came out on to a spur 
from which could be seen the end of the pass. The ravine was not 
wide enough even here to admit of a free view right and left, but the 
glance at Afghanistan through the V-shaped opening was a sight not 
to be forgotten. We sat on an irregular pinnacle of rock standing 
up from the ravine, which it half filled up. On our left was the 
dreadful gorge of the torrent, and across it the rugged slopes 
of mountains that rose 5,000 feet above its bed. These hill 
slopes limited the view on one side; and similar slopes shut it in on 
the other. Deep down at our feet was Landi Khana, the foot of the 
pass ; then, seen across a small patch of the plain, a stormy sea of 
mountains. 

We walked back to the fort and spent the morning exploring the 
plateau. In the afternoon we ascended Mount Pisgah, one of the 
hills forming its western margin, and overlooking the vale or plain 
of Jellallabad. Here we saw beneath us the whole valley from Dakka, 
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where the Kabul river enters the Khyber range, to the hill behind 
which lies hidden the town of Jellallabad, fifty miles away. The 
river could be watched for many a mile, its slender thread of water 
seeming insignificant in its broad stony bed. The plain stretched 
far into the distance, level like a calm sea, with rocks and hills 
jutting up through its surface. Beyond them were irregular ranges 
of hills, backed in turn by mountain ranges one behind another, and 
on the left, above the last dark mountains, the delicate pearly saw- 
teeth of a snowy range, faint and spectral in the dim distance. To 
the right, partly hidden by the rocks beside us, a giant roof of pure 
white snow stood up into the sky. At its feet was a mountain 
range seen above nearer lines of hills, so that three great valleys lay 
between us and the peaks that bore that vast expanse of snow. 

Late at night, when all my companions had gone to bed, I went 
out on to the parapet of the fort. In one of the towers stood, silent 
and motionless, the Pathan sentry. The moon had set, but in the 
starlight I could see the vale of Landi Kotal, with its lovely rim of 
mountains rising, jagged and broken, against the blue sky, and one 
great peak outside looking down at me over the rim. In the still 
sky the innumerable stars sparkled with unwonted brilliance, and as 
I looked up at Jupiter and Orion I thought that five or six hours 
later the turning earth would show these stars to eyes at home. 
How gladly would many an Englishman, exiled half across the globe, 
give his message to some star which might shine it down when pass- 
ing England later in the night! The Englishman who stays at 
home too easily forgets that India is a great way off. Perhaps 
because it is so far away many have forgotten it altogether. 

Next day we returned. Across the plain of Landi Kotal, along 
the plain of the Buddhist tope, and through the winding defiles I 
drove in the twm-twm; through the gorge of Ali Masjid I walked by 
the river-bed; and down the descent from Ali Masjid to Jamrood I 
rode with Colonel Warburton, following for part of the way a bridle 
path, which is shorter than the carriage road. At Jamrood we said 
good-bye to Aslam Khan, and drove into Peshawar. 

The Khyber Pass is no longer a hindrance to movement. Thanks 
to the British engineers, whose road is excellent, having no grade 
steeper than 1 in 50, a lady’s brougham can drive from Peshawar to 
Landi Khana. In a military sense the pass is difficult. The gorge 
at Ali Masjid and the defile beyond could be held for a long time by 
a small force against an army. Sir Sam Brown, in 1878, failed in 
his front attack, and the turning movement which caused the 
Afghans to retire would not have succeeded against a vigilant 
defender. There is a track over the hills to the north, sometimes 
called the Tartara Pass, but it would not serve for a large force, and 
could easily be defended. To the south of the pass the parallel 
Bazaar valley offers an alternative route, but it is accessible from 
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the Jellallabad basin only by crossing a high ridge, and ought not to 
be available against a wideawake opponent. A vigorous defence, 
with the tribes in its favour, would close the Khyber range against 
any advance in either direction. 

From Peshawar to Jellallabad is eighty miles, and from Jellallabad 
to Kabul another ninety miles. Every mile that the railway could 
be carried beyond Peshawar would bring India, in every sense, nearer 
to Kabul. The goods which, at present, are carried 170 miles by 
camels and mules, would be indefinitely multiplied when drawn by 
the locomotive. The clans to whom the British are strangers would 
get to know them and become friendly. The Ameer and his people 
would have a better chance of understanding the Indian Government. 
These advantages are appreciated in India, and the Khyber country 
has been reconnoitred for a railway line. The pass is not a good 
route, as the descent to Landi Khana is too steep for any railway. 
But modern engineers would make a line along the gorge of the 
Kabul river, which pierces the range, and by following its course an 
excellent route can be obtained, free from floods, with no gradients 
above ] in 200 and no extravagant tunnels. The rails once laid to 
Dakka, could be carried on along the plain without difficulty to 
Jellallabad. : 

The peculiar situation of Jellallabad must be bornein mind. The 
stupendous hills which I saw from Mount Pisgah are the northern 
wall of the Jellallabad basin, an irregular wall formed by the ends of 
great ranges running down from the north, but yet an effective 
barrier, which no army, Afghan or British, and hardly any traveller 
has yet crossed. The southern side of the basin is not visible from 
Pisgah ; it is a straight wall of mountains (the Sufed-Koh) from 
12,000 to 15,000 feet high, without a break. At its western end the 
valley is crossed by north and south ranges twice as high as the 
Khyber range, and the few passes through them are incomparably more 
formidable than the Khyber. It was in these terrible defiles that the 
British army retreating from Kabul was destroyed in 1842, a disaster 
that, strangely enough, is traditionally known as the ‘ Khyber Pass 
massacre.’ 

Some of my friends in India think that the best plan for the de- 
fence of the north-west frontier would be to hold a fortified position 
on these hills, connected by railway with Peshawar. Such a position 
would be the gate of Afghanistan. A British force there would be 
two or three marches from Kabul, the centre of Afghan life and trade 
and the nucleus of all the communications in the country. Nothing 
could be better, provided the Afghans were agreeable. But they 
would hardly accept quietly such a state of things, though it might 
have been forced upon them after a crushing defeat. The Jellallabad 
valley is peopled by the most turbulent of the Pathan clans. The 
railway would be almost at their mercy. For this policy, therefore, 
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the first requisite is to. secure the allegiance of these clans; A man 
like Golonel. Warburton might accomplish this, if he were given a 
free hand and supported. 

At present such men are kept in leading strings, or rather are 
held on the curb; not by the Indian Government, which appreciates 
them, but by the Punjab Government. Incredible as it may seem, 
the Political Agent for the Khyber is in no direct relation with the 
Indian Government, but reports to and receives his instructions from 
the Government of the Punjab. This is a most unfortunate arrange- 
ment. A local government has its attention properly concentrated 
upon the internal affairs of its province, and has neither the money 
nor the staff available to deal with a frontier policy. When times 
are quiet the local government can carry on the correspondence, but 
when an important issue presses the matter must be referred to head- 
quarters, and the intermediate authority is a cause of delay. Moreover, 
no local government can properly be the judge of questions of external 
policy. There has been much discussion between Indian officials 
concerning the distribution of authority on the frontier. The 
question cannot be fully examined in relation to the Khyber district 
alone, but no account of the Khyber would be complete which did 
not take note of this thorny controversy. 

It is hardly conceivable that the railway should not at some time 
be carried on to Kabul itself. This appears to be the consum- 
mation which the Indian Government should keep in view. A 
railway to Kabul will, sooner than any other agency, break down 
the isolation of the Afghans and efface the memory of the unhappy 
conflicts which have estranged them from the British. It would 
also enable the Indian Government to render them effectual help for 
the defence of their country, in case they should need and desire it. 
The dislike for the railway is at present cherished partly by the 
Ameer, and still more by the Mullahs, who dread European influence 
as dangerous to their own ascendency. The common people are by 
no means absolutely biassed against the railway, or even against the 
British. If the line were carried to a point just outside the Ameer’s 
territory at Dakka, and the Khyber tribes employed in its construc- 
tion and working, and their subsistence provided for, the mere saving 
of time and trouble to the Kajilas, or caravans of traders, would 
advertise the advantages of the iron road to all the population of the 
Jellallabad and Kabul regions. 

In these countries, too, it should not be forgotten, the railway of 
itself brings most of the benefits and avoids most of the evils of 
annexation. It Europeanises or Anglicises the country. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 





DR. PEARSON ON THE MODERN DRAMA 


Dr. PEARSON, in the wide sweep of his recent prognostications about 
National Life and Character, has given several pages to the con- 
sideration of the future, or rather the impossibility of any future, 
that lies before the drama. Those of us who are therein concerned 
and interested may perhaps be allowed some feeling of pride at 
being noticed at all in a work of such philosophical pretensions as 
Dr. Pearson’s. Twenty years ago it would have almost been im- 
possible for a philosophical or sociological forecast to have glanced 
at anything so trivial as the future of the English drama. As well 
might it have concerned itself with the future of the rag doll or 
Noah’s Ark trade as a possible makeweight in social progress or 
degeneration. It is most gratifying to notice how, during the last 
ten years, the drama has been weaving connections with all the roots 
and supports of our national life—with science and religion, with 
art, philosophy, and literature. In the present instance, our pride, 
indeed, is somewhat tempered by the fact that out of 344 pages 
Dr. Pearson only gives about seven to the drama, and that those 
seven are filled with lamentations over its decline and assertions of its 
demise beyond all hope of resurrection. 

Now it seems to me that Dr. Pearson’s is the typical attitude of 
many cultivated minds towards the drama, and while such an atti- 
tude is general dramatic progress is much hampered and delayed, 
Therefore it is worth while to carefully examine Dr. Pearson’s state- 
ments, opinions, judgments, and conclusions. He begins well, by 
acknowledging the power that the stage has to vivify and to bring 
out, as it were, in letters of fire, the meaning and design of the 
author. He says, ‘Hardly any one derives as much pleasure from 
reading a play as from seeing it well put upon the stage. Even a 
very ordinary cast of actors, giving only the trivial stage tradition 
with no original renderings, will present one of Shakespeare’s plays in 
such a way as to stimulate or instruct a critic.’ Excellent! But then 
in the very next sentence he goes on to say, ‘ Unfortunately, the age 
is no longer tolerant of work with a high aim.’ So far as this refers 
to Shakespeare it is scarcely true, for Shakespeare’s plays have drawn 
far larger houses and commanded longer runs in this generation 
than they have ever drawn and commanded before. They have 
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been the subject of more exhaustive comment, and I cannot think— 
although this must remain a matter of opinion—that they have 
called forth less loving or less intelligent appreciation. 

But Dr. Pearson continues: ‘It has become a proverb that 
Shakespeare spells ruin, and the exceptions to this are where popular 
actors give the stage version more or less infamously garbled with 
such gorgeousness of costume and surroundings that the mind is 
diverted from the words to the presentation.’ There is in this 
sentence a heap of contentious matter, and I think it lays Dr. 
Pearson open to a charge of grave, though unintentional, mis- 
representation. Who has infamously garbled Shakespeare in these 
days? The tendency of this age is to restore the text of Shakespeare, 
to preserve it superstitiously. Shakespeare was, indeed, ‘ infamously 
garbled’ in the days of Garrick, Kean, and the Kembles; but surely 
it would puzzle Dr. Pearson to substantiate the implied charge of 
‘infamously garbling’ in these days. When Dr. Pearson blames the 
present gorgeous mounting and lavish scenery, it seems to me that, 
to a great extent, he contradicts what is surely implied in his first 
admirable sentence about the stimulation and instruction to be 
gained from seeing a play ‘well put on the stage.’ Evidently Dr. 
Pearson desires that pieces should be ‘well put on the stage.’ But 
what is being ‘well put on the stage’? I think a good general 
definition would be that a piece is ‘ well put on the stage’ when it is 
so mounted that the scenery and accessories illustrate and sustain 
the author’s meaning, and do not disturb the spectator, either by 
their inadequacy, poverty, and unsuitability on the one hand, or by 
their over-elaboration, ostentation, and irrelevance on the other. 
Dr. Pearson’s phrase about ‘the mind being diverted from the words 
to the presentation’ is, I think, an unhappy one. The only way in 
which Dr. Pearson could secure that his mind, in a theatre, should 
not be thus diverted from the words to the presentation would be to 
shut his eyes. In any stage representation whatever, no matter 
whether the scenery is good, bad, or indifferent, the mind is con- 
stantly playing round both words and scenery. There is a profound 
significance in the ordinary expression we use in speaking of a visit 
to a theatre. We always speak of going to ‘see’ a play, never of 
going to ‘hear’ it. ‘Have you “seen” Salvini’s Othello?’ ‘Have 
you “seen” Irving’s Iago?’ ‘Have you “seen” Tree’s Hamlet ?’ 
We never go to ‘hear’ a play or an actor. So I think Dr. Pearson 
quite mistakes the relations that should exist between words and 
scenery. One would, indeed, desire first of all to hear beautiful 
language fitly and appropriately spoken with all due emphasis and 
pauseand music. Bad elocution—the slovenly and ignorant manage- 
ment of the voice—is the crying sin of our English stage to-day. 
How many actors have we who can speak a blank-verse speech so 
that a critical auditor, hearing it for the first time, can tell what its 
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metre is and where its lines begin and end, or, indeed, whether it is 
verse or prose, and not some amorphous jumble of both ? 

So that, granted it is of the first importance that the author's 
words should be exactly measured and correctly delivered, yet this 
alone is not enough: the eye must be satisfied too. Words and 
scenery should be perfectly married. Now Dr. Pearson, of course, 
will reply that he wants the play to be ‘well put on.’ But to this 
generation that means ‘ gorgeous costumes and scenery.’ Now that 
we playgoers have become used to these beautiful settings, we should 
be certainly more distracted and disturbed by their absence than we 
are by their presence. Any one who remembers Salvini’s last per- 
formances of Othello at Covent Garden will also remember the 
hideously inappropriate and vamped-up scenery that all through the 
evening poked fun at the tragedian’s grandest efforts and shrieked at 
the spectator and defied him to indulge in a moment’s illusion. 
Now, better Salvini and his hideous green and white modern furni- 
ture than a bad Othello and the most perfect mise-en-scéne. But 
why not Salvini and a beautiful setting? Surely this would have 
been less ‘diverting’ in Dr. Pearson’s sense. A cavil at gorgeous 
mounting seems to come more fittingly from a crushed tragediar 
of the old school than from the lips of a liberal and broad-minded 
scholar. I am persuaded that if Shakespeare lived to-day he would 
rejoice in the beautiful illustration of his plays that is now always 
accorded to them by the better West End theatres. The chorus in 
Henry the Fifth is surely a safe guide to his desires and aspirations 
in the matter of mounting a play. Of course elaborate mounting 
does not absolve the manager from other and perhaps higher duties 
to the drama; but the careful and artistic setting which plays receive 
to-day at the hands of some four or five West End managers is, I 
assure Dr. Pearson, most welcome to an author, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is also a most valuable illumination to the play. 
Of course the setting of plays to-day is so utterly different from the 
Elizabethan setting that a revival of a Shakesperean play often 
necessitates some rearrangement and cutting of scenes. But if I 
may venture upon what will doubtless be called an amazing piece of 
impudence, here again I fancy Shakespeare would be very tolerant- 
He was a consummate master of stagecraft, and had the keenest 
sense for what was effective on the boards. But he was far more 
than this. In spite of all their crudities and of their adaptation to 
wholly different modes of stage-setting and stage-management, his 
plays yet remain masterpieces, not, indeed, of paltry nineteenth- 
century theatrical device and trickiness, but of sovereign, construc- 
tive, dramatic skill. They still contain the best lessons in stagecraft 
for beginners. The design of Sardou is to the design of Shake- 
speare as the design of a gimcrack eight-story boulevard ‘residence, 
with every fitting complete,’ to the design of a Gothic cathedral, 
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But in certain respects Shakespeare’s plays, being written for such 
wholly different conditions, do need some slight rearrangement and 
curtailing before they can be made acceptable to a nineteenth- 
century audience—nay, before they can be presented at all. Will his 
blindest worshipper assert that, supposing Antony and Cleopatra were 
to be represented to-morrow, it would be more reverent to Shakespeare 
to play thirteen scenes in one act with constant changes and inter- 
ruptions and constant noise of carpenters shifting the scenes and 
properties, than to prune and dovetail the act so that without altering 
its drift and main design the spectators might be allowed some repose 
and continuity of interest in what was set before them? It is im- 
possible to suppose Shakespeare is raising any objections in the shades 
if he knows what is being done to and for his plays on the London 
stage to-day. Nor would he, I am persuaded, bring any charge of 
‘infamous garbling’ against the later producers of his plays who 
have thus adapted them to the present necessities of stage representa- 
tion. 

But Dr. Pearson also accuses the present age of being intolerant of 
work of a high aim because the works of Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries are not placed on the stage. Now how many Elizabethan plays 
can be put on the stage to-day in a manner that would please even 
their most fervent admirers? The first condition of any enjoyable 
representation of any play is that it should be acted to a full house. 
Whatever other merits a play may have if it has not this sovereign 
one of adaptability to the actual stage, of possibility of representation 
in such a way that its course of action and the motives of its characters 
shall be clearly intelligible to an audience, its place is not on the 
boards of a theatre. Now the very great majority of the Elizabethan 
plays are simply impossible on the boards to-day, with our present 
development of the art of scenic illustration and costume. They 
would all of them cost enormous sums and infinite care and patience 
to produce, and they would draw perhaps one full house of votaries. 
The second night the theatre would be empty, not because this age 
is no longer tolerant of work with a high aim, for Hamlet is played 
more frequently, and is on the whole more popular, than any modern 
play. They would fail to draw, because, with all their wild power and 
beauty, their magic and grandeur, their lightning and music, their 
incomparable dramatic situations, their stores of passion and poise 
and clash of character, they so generally lack that sustained harmony 
and unity of design and that sure, instinctive, impregnable foothold 
of world-wide morality which make the great Shakespearean plays so 
universally popular and assure them their deathless renown as the 
acknowledged dramatic masterpieces of the civilised world. That is, 
Elizabethan plays outside Shakespeare fail, or would fail, on our 
regular stage to-day, and with our present play-going public, not 
because of their high and noble qualities, but because those qualities 
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are marred and obscured by imperfections in design and puerilities in 
the conduct of the story. They fail, not because they are too good, 
but because in certain very important stage qualities they are not 
good enough. For instance, it would be impossible to put certain 
scenes in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta before any cultured English 
audience without provoking shouts of derisive laughter. But if we 
are not likely to see any elaborate productions of the Elizabethan 
plays outside Shakespeare, I think we shall occasionally witness very 
interesting and creditable performances of some of them. The Inde- 
pendent Theatre gave a performance last season of that most beautiful 
of all tragedies, excepting only Shakespeare’s, The Duchess of Malfi. 
And excellent work is being done by the university students at 
Oxford every year. They might with advantage turn their attention 
one year to some Elizabethan play outside Shakespeare. I do not know 
what impassable limits have been set to their annual dramatic excur- 
sions by ‘ strict age and sour severity,’ but if I am not daring the 
censure of dread unknown powers I would suggest the performance 
of one of Massinger’s plays. The City Madam, The Bondman, or The 
Fatal Dowry would make a very interesting experiment. Indeed, 
outside Shakespeare, Massinger has left us a series of plays that could 
be placed on our modern stage with less alteration than those of any 
other dramatist of that age. There is hardly one of them that has 
not a succinct plot, which so far as structure goes could be easily 
adapted to our theatre of to-day. Though, of course, as a poet 
Massinger is not in the first flight of the Elizabethans. I think, in the 
matter of our old dramatists, I have made a good answer to Dr. 
Pearson’s assertion that ‘ unfortunately the age is no longer tolerant 
of work with a high aim.’ 

When Dr. Pearson comes to modern dramatic work he shows a 
delightful confusion of thought and vagueness of accusation which 
make his judgments quite typical of outside cultivated modern opinion 
on the drama. On p. 165 he says, ‘ We find that the serious work 
of modern times is never even regarded. Shelley, Browning, and 
Tennyson are experimented on from time to time, and put away 
almost instantly ; Byron’s name. has not recommended his dramas; 
Swinburne has never been tried. Then afterwards he says, ‘Dramas 
like Manfred, Luria, and Erechtheus are little more than splendid col- 
lections of passages reflecting the subjective moods of the poet. 
Just so: they are not dramas at all, at least they are not plays. Then 
why should the age be censured for not producing them? Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, and Byron do not fail on the stage because 
they are poets ; they fail because they are not dramatists. One has 
only to take any chance page of Shakespeare and note the infinite 
variety and volume and involution of objective action and character— 
set forth in poetic language, it is true, but in language that can 
be instantly seized and understood by the man in the pit—to know 
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why Shakespeare succeeds as a dramatist and why Byron and 
Browning fail. And it is scarcely true to say that Tennyson has 
failed. I know of nothing so flattering to the modern English drama 
as the intense interest latterly shown by Tennyson in the Theatre 
and the pretty, touching stories that are told of his eagerness to win 
a success on the boards. His attitude in this respect differs very 
much from that of some of our minor poets, who are never tired of 
exclaiming how contemptible is that avocation of modern playwright 
which they have assayed, and how dirty are those laurels that they 
have failed to win. Both attitudes are, however, equally flattering to 
the modern drama. 

But Tennyson has achieved a very great success during the 
last season, and stands a good chance of being continuously re- 
produced. There was ‘nothing for tears,’ ‘nothing but well and 
fair, And what might quiet us,’ in that beautiful death with his 
dearly loved Cymbeline—‘ the play of plays, which is Cymbeline’ 
—by his side. But its circumstances make doubly poignant the 
regret that our great poet did not live to see the production 
of Becket and the magnificent impersonation of the prelate by 
Mr. Irving. Further, Dr. Pearson says that the success of Bulwer 
Lytton and Sheridan Knowles ‘seems to show that the public is 
really tolerant of the drama only when it is bad.’ But here again 
Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles succeeded not because they 
wrote bad poetry, but because they wrote actable plays. And 
because they wrote fustian literature they have been found out 
and are virtually dead on our stage to-day. Mr. Daly’s recent 
revival of The Hunchback will surely be the last time such an 
attempt will be made by a West End manager of high standing. 
Indeed, the disrepute of Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles to-day 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the renascence of the English 
drama. 

I think if Dr. Pearson will re-examine his position he will 
admit that the charges he has brought against the age of intoler- 
ance of dramatic work with a high aim are really not to be 
proved by the facts he quotes, and, indeed, cannot be substantiated 
at all. 

Again, Doctor Pearson seems to think that all great situations 
have been used up, all great characters exhausted, all great themes 
treated. This reminds me of the strange fear that haunted John 
Stuart Mill’s early life, that the notes of music being limited to 
seven, no great future development was possible to the art, but 
only eternal imitation and repetition. Wagner appeared soon 
after. 

Once more, Dr. Pearson says, ‘The world everywhere is more 
orderly and reticent than it was, and less suited to theatrical effects.’ 
Perhaps so, and our drama will accordingly follow suit. Already we 
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see a great reduction of gesture and mere ranting on our modern 
stage, and actors convey their meaning by quieter and subtler 
methods. But this does not mean the extinction of the drama. 
Our future drama will doubtless copy the manners and methods of 
the age: we shall have less gesture but not less feeling, less friction 
but not less power, less theatrical effect of voice and bearing but 
not necessarily less drama. 

To sum up, I believe that the English drama has never since the 
days of Elizabeth had such a chance of establishing itself as a national 
art and as a great power in our national life as it has to-day. Of 
course, very little has been accomplished as yet. Nothing has been 
garnered yet, and very little has flowered. But the ground has been 
prepared, and the seed sown. I believe that the work of the last 
ten years is bound to be immensely productive in the future. The 
great theatre-going public is no doubt stupid, and careless, and 
indifferent ; but we have to-day a sufficiently large inner public who 
are keen, alert, discriminating, and highly appreciative and culti- 
vated. And the bigger public is good-natured enough and stupid 
enough to be led anywhere. 

It is most amusing to hear cultivated men like Dr. Pearson, who 
know neither our difficulties, nor our aims, nor our circumstances, 
nor how great and many-sided is the stress of the battle we are 
waging ; it is most amusing and most exasperating to hear them talk 
vaguely and superciliously about the impossibility of any good coming 
out of that Nazareth—the modern English theatre. 

Constantly some of our best literary men do try to write a 
play for the actual stage to-day, and when they do not succeed they . 
shrug their shoulders and say to their friends, ‘There! You see 
what a contemptible thing play-writing is! How absolutely it is 
beneath the contempt of any self-respecting man of letters.’ 

The mere technique of a modern English play is as fine as the 
deftest goldsmith’s work. This is quite apart from the dialogue, but 
without it the best dialogue is of no avail. In all that has been 
written about the drama of late years I only remember one passage 
that shows any grasp of the difficulties of dramatic work, or any 
insight into the relations of dramatic to other literature. This 
passage is contained in a recent article on Lessing by Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston :— 


The discipline of the drama seems to give, as nothing else can give, a strong, 
athletic, sinewy fibre to the literature which has passed through it. It is easy to 
see how this comes about. A drama is a doing, an action. Place the poet under 
the necessity of making the passion with which he deals visible in action, and that 
an action which must strike an audience as natural and appropriate, and it is obvious 
that the passion is at once submitted to a severe test of its genuineness. Nothing 
that is artificial and hollow will pass muster here, and no mere magic of expression 
will avail to hide that hollowness if it exists. Hence the severe psychological 
study which the drama exacts—the wholesome necessity of keeping closely in touch 
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with fact. Again, mark the conditions under which alone a drama can make a 
successful appeal to an audience—the variety it demands, and the conspicuous 
unity of action which it no less strictly demands—what a training in composition 
is here involved! Finally, it is an essential condition of the drama that the author 
shall keep himself out of sight. He must not comment, he must not explain or 
justify; he must gain the right moral and the right esthetic effect by the bare 
presentation of what his audience will accept as a rendering of Nature. In dealing 
under these conditions with a great and moving theme, what a power of concen- 
tration, what a mastery of expression, what delicacy of judgment are involved! 
As a piece of artistic training it has precisely the same effect as it has on a human 
character to be forced to wrestle with the grim realities of life. To be told ‘ words, 
intentions, will not avail you here—show what you can do,’ is bracing to the strong 
in the measure of their strength, disastrous to the feeble in the measure of their 
weakness. And it is the drama above all forms of literary art which lays upon 
the poet that severe and wholesome ordeal. 


I have quoted this passage at length because it really explains 
the failure of so many eminent literary men to write a play. In 
addition to the inherent difficulties of all dramatic work, there are 
just now many passing currents and sidewinds of modern public 
feeling to be understood and allowed for, many shoals and sandbanks 
of prejudice and cliquism to be left on one side. But land is in 
sight at last. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 





THE POSITION .OF GEOLOGY 


THE position of geology in this country at the present time, more 
especially as relates to the later geological periods, is anomalous and 
possibly without precedent. On one side its advance is barred by 
the doctrine of Uniformity, and on the other side by the teaching of 
Physicists. The former requires that everything should be regulated 
by a martinet measure of time and change. It asserts that the vast 
changes on the earth’s surface, effected during long geological periods, 
are to be measured by the rate at which similar but minor changes 
are effected in the present day, and that the agencies now modifying 
the surface have been alike, in every respect, in all past time. It is 
true that no restriction is placed on tlie extent of the changes, but 
such prolonged time is insisted on for their accomplishment as to 
destroy the value of the concession. Not that time is in itself a dif- 
ficulty, but a time-rate, assumed on very insufficient grounds, is used 
as a master-key, whether or not it fits, to unravel all difficulties. 
What if it were suggested that the brick-built Pyramid of Hawara 
had been laid brick.by brick by a single workman? Given time, this 
would not be beyond the bounds of possibility. But Nature, like the 
Pharaohs, had greater forces at her command to do the work better 
and more expeditiously than is admitted by Uniformitarians. 

On the other side, Physicists would lead us to suppose that those 
great movements of the earth’s crust, with which we are all familiar 
in the form of high mountain and continental upheavals in the 
earlier stages of the earth’s history, were impossible in those times 
which more immediately approached our own. They maintain that, 
if the earth is not solid throughout, its outer crust at least must 
have now attained a thickness estimated to vary from 800 to 2,500 
miles, and is so rigid that we are forced to believe that for a long 
preceding period it must have been in a state of comparatively stable 
equilibrium. This, however, would have rendered the great earth 
movements, considered by geologists to have continued up to the 
threshold of our own times, impossible. And to this finding the 
Physicists would have geological speculations conform. At the same 
time, judging, amongst other reasons, from the rate of cooling of hot 
solid bodies, they would assign a much shorter term to the earth’s 
history}since it became habitable than is compatible with the views 
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of the Uniformitarian school of geologists. The one side counts in 
round numbers upon some three hundred million years; the other 
sees no reason to go beyond fifteen to twenty million years—a term, 
in our humble opinion, much more probable than the other. 

On another point, our two allies (allies in the sense of working at 
the same subject) are in irreconcilable antagonism. The Physicists 
tell us that uniformity of action in all time is impossible, while the 
Uniformitarians say that such a shortening of geological time as 
would follow on the acceptance of the physical argument is against 
all geological experience. Not only do these opinions clash, but 
those also concerning the rigidity of the earth and the thickness of 
its crust are widely divergent. None of these contentions can, how- 
ever, be disregarded, for we must all recognise the importance of 
considering the question from every point of view. The argument 
in favour of uniformity of action has been put before us with so 
much skill and ability, and possessing as it does the charm of 
an infallible faith, that Uniformitarianism has become the accepted 
doctrine of the dominant school of geology. Besides, within certain 
limits and in certain lights, the arguments of the Uniformitarian and 
of the Physicist might hold good—that is to say, if we would restrict 
the deductions of the former to the recent period, and could adopt 
the propositions of the latter. Our part, however, is to see whether 
their conclusions agree—not with their respective assumptions, but 
with the geological evidence: for no conclusions can be accepted that 
do not meet with the full concurrence of all the co-partners interested 
in the result, and without respect for their mutual claims progress is 
not possible. The geologist must attend to the claims of the physi- 
cist, and the physicist ought not to overlook those of the geologist. 
How then stands the case ? 

With regard to the geological problem, we are told by the Uni- 
formitarians that the forces acting on the surface of the globe have 
been in all past times the same, both in kind and degree, as those now 
in operation. On those grounds they have proceeded to estimate, 
first, the time required for mountain and continental elevation; 
secondly, the rate of erosion of the valleys, and of the denudation or 
lowering of the land. Their conjecture is that our limited experience 
of 2,000 to 3,000 years has sufficed to furnish us with instances of 
all the various vicissitudes and changes that the earth has under- 
gone during the illimitable past—a generalisation incompatible with 
what is known of the evolution of the earth, and in contradiction to 
their own premisses. For even geologists who recognise no change 
admit the original molten state of the globe. This of itself involves, 
in the cooling of the mass, the intervention of stresses and strains, 
with all their consequences, which render it inconceivable that there 
was nothing in all those stages of the earth’s history beyond what 
our limited experience has brought us in contact with. 
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But although the assumption of the Uniformitarians on the 
question of degree may be disputed, that on the question of kind 
admits of no dispute. That rivers excavate and currents distribute 
the excavated materials, and that the land is mobile and subject to 
changes of level, no one will contest. The point of contention is the 
rate at which these operations and changes proceeded formerly as 
compared with the rate at the present day. The many observations 
made on the erosive and transporting power of rivers, and on the 
movements and waste of the land, are admirable in so far as they 
apply to the silting up of ports, the recession of the coast, and the 
reclamation of marsh lands ; but, though valuable to the engineer, 
they are misleading to the geologist. They furnish him, it is true, 
with standards applicable to present changes, and indicate the 
method in which the erosive power of the rivers and seas has acted in 
all time, but they give no measure of the amount and rate of work 
they did at different periods. Nevertheless, knowing what at present 
is accomplished by their means, it is reasonable to judge, by ascer- 
‘taining what their agency accomplished in former days, of the differ- 
ence in the forces in operation at the several periods. Those forces 
have to be estimated by the work done in the past, and not by any 
fixed rate founded upon present work. 

Few geologists would, we presume, contest this position ; notwith- 
standing which, and though many now profess a modified Uniformi- 
tarianism, the old lines of argument still, with few exceptions, prevail, 
and the concessions made are more apparent than real, or are of little 
value. In our opinion, no partial concession can be entertained on 
the question of degree. It must be an unconditional surrender ; for, 
in contradistinction to method, or manner, where we are on common ~ 
ground, no common scale on the question of degree is possible in 
judging of the past by comparison with the present. 

As an example of the present position, we may take one argument 
as presented by the advocates of the Uniformitarian school. The 
observations on the transporting power of the large rivers of the 
world have shown that the quantity of sediment carried down by 
them to the sea is, according to one of their estimates, such 
‘as would suffice to lower the level of the land about one foot in 
$,000 years, or about 1,000 feet in 6,000,000 years. Exception 
might be taken to this estimate in that no account is taken of 
the caleareous matter removed in solution, which, in fact, is not 
far from the quantity of insoluble matter carried down mechanic- 
ally. Let that pass. This measure, or one approximate to it, 
‘has been very generally accepted, and is in common use. Hence, 
those geologists, proceeding solely on the assumed postulate, and 
not attaching due weight to other considerations, have, it seems to 
us, placed the later Quaternary times at far too great a distance 
from the present. In the same way, the rate at which the elevation 
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of the land took place having been estimated on the mean of 2} feet 
in a century, would, if that scale were accepted, manifestly push 
back to a very remote distance even later geological changes. 

The importance of determining these points more accurately 
became more evident when it was discovered that man existed with 
the extinct Mammalia; and therefore upon the solution of the 
time-rate problem depended the determination of the antiquity of 
man upon the earth. Various have been the attempts since made; 
but, as they have almost all been made upon measurements based on 
the above-named scales, they necessarily involved a very free use of 
time. For long, geologists had held to the belief, prevailing half a 
century ago, that man could rot have existed on the earth for more 
than 5,000 to 6,000 years. When evidence was given, and at last 
accepted, to prove a higher antiquity, the Uniformitarians were placed 
in the difficulty of proving too little or too much. If they adopted 
a short chronology, it would clash with the corner-stone of their belief 
as to the age of the Quaternary,deposits ; if, on the other hand, they 
retained their belief in the great length of time they held to be 
necessary for the formation of the post- or later- glacial deposits, 
they would have to assign to {man an antiquity which would clash 
sorely not only with their own previous belief, but also with that held 
on various grounds by other geologists and anthropologists. 

The fetish of uniformity prevailed, the Uniformitarians made 
volte-face to their former contention, and hesitated not to claim for 
man an antiquity going on for a million years. One old friend of 
ours, in a public lecture, even*put in a claim for two millions, heed- 
less of the cries of his unprepared audience to remind him of the 
rights of Adam, Ata loss to prove their case by independent geo- 
logical evidence, they found an unexpected ally ina novel and in- 
genious astronomical hypothesis, which apart from its connection with 
geology we will not contest. The object of the hypothesis was to 
show that there had been cycles, in which at times the position of 
the earth in its orbit was such as would cause a great lowering of the 
terrestrial temperature, and give rise to recurring Glacial periods. 
Here were offered the definite measures that geology failed to furnish, 
and which tallied too well with the time needed by the Uniformi- 
tarians to be neglected. It was therefore eagerly adopted, and has 
since been prominent in geological literature. That the hypothesis, 
however, is not in accordance with the facts of geology has been 
abundantly shown both in America and in this country ; nevertheless 
the belief prevails. The result is that, as the last of these astronomi- 
cal periods was calculated to have commenced 250,000 years and to 
have ended 80,000 years ago, these numbers have become stereotyped 
as those of the beginning and the end of the Glacial period. 

The able author of this hypothesis, in his attempt to reconcile 
geological and astronomical time, built his geological argument upon 
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the rate of erosion of rivers at the present time, as held by the Uni- 
formitarian. Nevertheless, an observation of his own, that must be 
endorsed by all geologists, whatsoever their creed, shows the fallacy 
of adopting the rates of the present day as measures for the past, for 
he remarks ‘if the rate of denudation be at present so great, what 
must it have been during the Glacial period? It must have been 
something enormous.’ Very true, yet the argument proceeds as 
before. With the admission here made, how is it possible to adopt a 
scale admitted by its advocate to be subject to such variation? Its 
retention only serves to divert the real issue and stay inquiry. 
Another objection to this chronology is that it fixes the date of 
the disappearance of Paleolithic man and the Quaternary fauna at a 
distance of 80,000 years from our own times. Of these 80,000 years, 
we can account for 10,000 or 12,000, during which Neolithic and 
recent man has been in occupation of the land; but this leaves some 
70,000 years unaccounted for. Unable satisfactorily to show on 
geological grounds the need of so great an interval between the end 
of the Quaternary period and the present time, the Uniformitarians 
find a more colourable defence on biological grounds. They point, 
in a manner we do not quite understand, to the circumstance that 
with the close of the Post-glacial period a number of the animals 
then living disappear from the scene, and contend that for the dying- 
out of so many species long ages must have been required. Had 
they been able to show the working of evolution in the coming in of 
new species by descent from the extinct species, or of change in the 
contemporary species still living, their argument could not be gain- 
said. But there is no question of evolution. The Mammoth and 
woolly Rhinoceros disappeared for good; the Reindeer, Musk-ox, and . 
Glutton were driven to northern latitudes, and there still survive un- 
changed; while the Horse, Ox, Red-deer, Wolf, Fox, Badger, Hare, and 
others remain on with us without variation of species. The extra- 
ordinary change of climate which then took place is quite sufficient 
to account for such changes as these, which are chiefly of those of 
faunal distribution, having been effected in a measurable length of time, 
instead of needing the vastly long period mentioned. This length of 
time could hardly have failed to involve more extensive changes in 
the species, even without the aid of the physical changes which then 
took place, than are apparent in the species now existing. There is, 
in fact, no sufficient evidence either geological or biological to show 
the need of the long interval assumed. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that it did not exist, but that Paleolithic 
man and his companions came down to within some 10,000 to 12,000 
years of our times. We cannot suppose that either man or geological 
work would have remained stationary during 70,000 years, and yet 
that is the conclusion we should be driven to adopt. Are we 
to be debarred from pursuing these inquiries by an hypothesis 
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having no better foundation, and involving such unquestionable 
difficulties ? 

Another barrier to inquiry is the postulate which would fix the 
rate of upheaval of the land during geological periods upon observa- 
tions based—not upon the experience of even 2,000 or 3,000 years— 
but upon observations which do not extend beyond two centuries. 
These observations have shown, as put by Uniformitarians, that the 
mean rate of elevation of the coasts of Norway and Sweden has been 
during that time 24 feet in a century, and this scale has been 
accepted and employed unhesitatingly as a safe and sure basis 
for calculation of geological time. The determination of a secular 
rise of the land is of itself an interesting fact, as settling the question 
of a retained mobility in the earth’s crust; but it is quite insufficient, 
even if it were applicable, to establish a definite rate, not only for the 
past but even for the present. It is not a mean rate that is wanted. 
No upheaval can be otherwise than local and graduated. The extremes 
are what is needful. No'engineer would take the mean delivery of a 
river as the measure to be depended upon for a water-supply. It is 
the limit in both directions, or the minimum and maximum quantities, 
that are essential. To know what earth movements can still effect, 
we should at least take the maximum rate, which amounts in the above 
case, at the North Cape, to 5 feet in the century, or double the 
measure of the mean adopted by Uniformitarians. 

If also, in calculating the present rate of elevation of the land, the 
mean rate along the whole length of the axis is adopted, the same 
rule should at least be applied to elevations of past periods, and the 
time should not be estimated by the height of any one point, as that 
may prove to be more or less in excess of the mean. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Westleton marine shingle is found in Buckinghamshire at 
a height of 600 feet. Estimating this upheaval at the rate of 2} 
feet in a century, the Uniformitarian would put in a claim for 24,000 
years. But this bed, as it trends eastward, is met with at gradually 
lower levels, until in Suffolk it falls to the sea-level. A mean of 300 
feet. should therefore be taken, with a corresponding shorter time-term 
of 12,000 years ; or are we to ignore any interval of time and to look 
only, at the beds on the coast, where they are consecutive? From 
every point of view such estimates must be worthless. 

More than this, the very leaders of the belief that the average rate 
of motion does not exceed that above-named allow that ‘the average 
rate proposed is a purely arbitrary and conjectural one.’ It is 
admitted also that it is not improbable that during the last 400 years 
there has been a still faster rate in high northern latitudes. Not 
only, however, is the half measure adopted, but the warning that 
higher measures exist is neglected. When therefore the mean is 
applied to determine the length of time required to effect such eleva- 
tions as that of the marine shell bed on Moel Tryfaen, 1,400 feet above 
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sea-level and of late Quaternary age, Uniformitarians are obliged to 
ask for a term of 56,000 if not 80,000 years. Should the case of 
Moel Tryfaen be objected to as uncertain; there are still the unques- 
tioned raised beaches of Norway and Sweden, which are from 200 to 
600 feet above the sea-level, and of still more recent date. These, 
on the same estimate, would have taken for their upheaval some 
8,000 to 24,000 years. We need not, however, pursue this subject 
further. The very admissions of the advocates of the two above- 
named measures of time, based upon present rates of denudation and 
of elevation, show how untenable their conclusions are. 

Such observations, howsoever useful and suggestive, are in fact 
futile so far as regards their application to former rates of upheaval, 
and needlessly play with time. If we could suppose that the causes 
which produced those movements had always acted with the same 
degree of energy the reasoning would hold good; but, as that 
regularity depends upon the stresses to which the earth’s crust has 
been exposed at any particular time, the effects must have varied in 
proportion as the stresses varied. With a cooling globe it could not 
have been otherwise. What those movements of the past were, and 
what their duration, must therefore be judged of by other circum- 
stances and on surer data. 

We trust we have now said enough to show upon how insecurea 
basis the Uniformitarian measures of time and change stand. They 
have probably done more to impede the exercise of free inquiry and 
discussion than any of the catastrophic theories which formerly pre- 
vailed. The latter found their own cure in the more accurate obser- 
vation of geological phenomena and the progress of the collateral 
sciences ; but the former hedge us in by dogmas which forbid any 
interpretation of the phenomena other than that of fixed rules which 
are more worthy of the sixteenth than of the nineteenth century. 
Instead of weighing the evidence and following up the consequences 
that should ensue from the assumption, too many attempts have 
been made—not unnaturally by those who hold this faith—to 
adjust the evidence to the assumption. The result has been strained 
interpretations framed to meet one point, but without sufficient 
regard for the others. We repeat that we would not for a moment 
contend that the forces of erosion, the modes of sedimentation, and 
the methods of motion, are not the same in kind as they have ever 
been, but we can never admit that they have always been the same 
in degree. The physical laws are permanent; but the effects are 
conditional and changing, in accordance with the conditions under 
which the law is exhibited. 

Such are the barriers which seem to us seriously to retard the 
advance in one direction of an important branch of theoretical geology, 
whilst in another it is fronted by the stern rules of an apparently 
definite calculation. 
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We must ask to be forgiven if we cannot accept the conclusions 
of Physicists respecting the extreme rigidity of the earth and the 
immobility of the crust as conclusive. That the rigidity is now very 
great—as great, we will admit for argument’s sake, as if the globe 
were of glass or steel—may be as asserted, but that conclusion can 
only be accepted in so far as it conforms to the facts of geology. 
Were the data on which the conclusion is based fixed and positive, 
like those on which the laws of gravitation and light are established, 
there would be nothing for the Geologist to do but to bow to the 
decision of the Physicist, and, if possible, revise his work. But in 
this case the tidal observations, on which the calculations of rigidity 
are mainly based, are of such extreme delicacy that, failing as the 
hypothesis does to satisfy the requirements of geology, the Geologist 
may be excused for his dissent, pending further inquiry. Should 
this tend to confirm the extreme rigidity of the globe, we must seek 
for some explanation of earth movements consistent with that 
rigidity. It is indisputable that up to the latest geological period— 
that touching on our own times—the mobility of the crust was very 
considerable, for the raised beaches of Europe and of the Mediter- 
ranean prove conclusively that in that period extensive tracts were 
raised at intervals to heights of from 10 to 600 feet or more above 
their former levels. It is difficult to conceive that a globe, of which 
the crust was then so mobile, could have acquired, in the compara- 
tively short interval between the latest of the beaches and our own 
time, so great a rigidity as to be practically immobile. 

For similar reasons the conjoint conclusion that the crust of the 
earth is not less than from 1,000 to 2,500 miles thick is open to 
question. We cannot imagine that a crust of that enormous thick- 
ness could, in such recent geological times, have possessed so great a 
flexibility as is indicated by the movements we have referred to. 
Independently of that improbability, there are certain geological 
facts which are inexplicable on that assumption. Volcanic phenomena 
would be unintelligible ; for vents traversing that thickness of solid 
rock could hardly be kept open owing to the cooling which the lava 
in its ascent would undergo. The rock fragments ejected during 
explosions are also those of rocks which lie at no great depth, while, 
with the increase of temperature in descending beneath the surface, 
there is every reason to suppose that at a depth to be measured by 
tens, and not by hundreds of miles, the immediate underlying magma 
at least is in a state of plasticity such as would allow of comparatively 
free movements of the crust. Again, surely, if the crust were so thick, 
we might expect to find, when that crust was broken and its edges 
thrust up by compression or protrusion of the igneous rocks, that 
some indications of that enormous thickness should be exhibited ; 
but none such are forthcoming. Whatever may be the state of the 
nucleus, there is nothing geologically to indicate, as some Physicists 
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also have contended on other grounds, that the outer crust of the 
earth is more than from about twenty to thirty miles thick. The 
effective rigidity will therefore, if it be necessary, have to be explained 
in some other manner than that of a comparatively solid globe or of 
a crust of enormous thickness. 

We are thus brought face to face with apparently irreconcilable 
opinions. That they admit of adjustment there can be no doubt, 
but it must be by mutual understanding. How it is to be effected 
is a problem for the future. 

These, briefly, are the barriers which restrict inquiry on many 
important questions. On the side of the Uniformitarians, it is 
assumed that every position must be reduced to a fixed measure— 
where fixity is not possible—of time and speed ; and, on that of the 
Physicists, geologists are gently reminded that the subject is outside 
their immediate sphere of inquiry, in a way somewhat suggestive of 
‘the closure.’ 

It would be an unfortunate day for any science to have free dis- 
cussion and inquiry barred by assumed postulates, and not by the 
ordinary rules of evidence as established by the facts, however diver- 
gent the conclusions to which those facts lead may be from the 
prevailing belief. In any case it must be remembered that no 
hypothesis can be true which does not satisfy the conditions both of 
the geological phenomena and of the physical laws. 

The foregoing remarks are intended to apply mainly to questions 
connected with the more recent geological periods, The older epochs 
have happily been treated as beyond the barriers, and consequently 
have enjoyed and made good use of their greater freedom. It is to 
be hoped that, when the phenomena of these later periods are 
judged of by the evidence of facts rather than by rules, they will 
receive more independent interpretations—interpretations that may 
escape the dwarfing influence of Uniformitarianism. 


JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ARCHAIC STATUES OF THE 
ACROPOLIS MUSEUM 


it is my intention in this article to give a short description of the 
collection of Archaic female figures in the east room of the Acropolis 
Museum, presided over by the colossal statue of Antenor. 

In almost all the great capitals of the West—in the British 
Museum and the Louvre, at Rome, Naples, and Berlin —we shall find 
finer examples of Greek sculpture of the best period; but it is in 
Athens, and in Athens alone, that we can see so perfect an exhibition 
of the art of the sixth century, transforming the modest little 
building on the Acropolis into one of the richest and most interesting 
museums of the world. 

Rarely has excitement in archeological circles been raised to a 
higher pitch than at the moment of the discovery of this imposing 
assemblage, which gives us a clear insight into Attic art as it was before 
the Persian war, and an exact representation of the dress, coiffure, 
and ornaments of the smart Athenian lady of the sixth century B.C. 

On the 5th and 6th of February, 1886, no less than fourteen 
female statues were brought to light by M. Cavvadias, between the 
Erechtheium and the north wall of the Acropolis. There they had 
remained buried and unknown since 480 B.c., when they yet adorned 
the approaches of the great Athené temple of Peisistratus. They 
had witnessed the Persian invasion, the flight of the Athenians 
to Salamis, and the devastation of the Acropolis. Hurled from their 
pedestals, and mutilated by the rude.soldiery of Xerxes, they had 
been collected by Cimon on the return of the Athenians and used 
along with columns, pediments, and other débris of the former temples 
as foundations for new walls and new edifices, nobler and more 
splendid than the last, which should rise as an eternal tribute to the 


goddess who had delivered her chosen people from the might of the 
foreign invaders. 


It may be well perhaps to trace here shortly the history of this 
renaissance of Attic art. At the beginning of the sixth century 
Athens was still the small and rather squalid town of Solon, cluster- 
ing on the southern slopes of the Acropolis, torn by the political strife 
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of the local factions known as ‘the Shore,’ ‘ the Upland,’ and ‘the 
Plain.’ Indigenous art was in the most primitive condition. Connected 
in Attica with the mythical name of Deedalus, it had at the beginning 
of the sixth century found no higher expression than the foava, or 
wooden idols richly smeared with paint, by which the Athenians 
sought dimly to represent their gods. The external influences from 
which it was to receive its first stimulus, and which, when once planted 
in the congenial soil of Attica, grew and flourished so rapidly, had not 
yet been felt, nor had there up till now been any contact with the 
schools of the Ionian Islands, at that time the art centres of Greece. 

In 560 B.c. Peisistratus seized the reins of government, but, owing 
to a coalition of his enemies, was soon after dispossessed and forced into. 
exile, and it was not till between 540 and 530 B.c. that he definitely 
returned victorious to Athens, where he and his sons remained 
established till 511 B.c. We learn from Thucydides that they governed 
‘in a wise and virtuous spirit,’ and under their mild and beneficent 
tyranny Athens made vast strides in commercial wealth and im- 
portance. In addition to these material advantages, it was the aim 
of Peisistratus, as a true Athenian, to attain intellectual supremacy 
for his native city, and render her the centre of literature and art 
in Greece. With this object, he surrounded himself with poets and 
savants, and bestowed the greatest care in collating and editing the 
poems of Homer, which he caused to be recited at the greater 
Panathenaic festival instituted by him, and celebrated with all 
solemnity and magnificence every fourth year at Athens, 

His architects were employed at the same time in beautifying 
the old edifices and in constructing new ones on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Heenriched with sculpture the nine mouths of the sacred 
fountain henceforward known under the name of Enneakrounos, 
enlarged» the sanctuary of the Pythian Apollo, and, spurred with 
jealousy of the vaunted magnificence of the Heraion at Samos, laid 
the foundations of the vast temple of Zeus Olympius, which remained 
unfinished for 650 years until the Emperor Hadrian undertook the 
task. The Acropolis, too, the centre of Athenian veneration, came in 
for its share of decoration, and the foundations of the temple of 
Peisistratus, composed of stone and marble, dedicated to the patron 
goddess of the town, are still to be seen between the Parthenon and 
Erechtheium. Hipparchus followed in the steps of his father, living in 
the intimacy of the poets Simonides and Anacreon, and fostering 
religion and the fine arts in this his native country. It was not till 
after his murder, in 514, that the complexion of affairs was changed 
and Hippias entered on his career of suspicion and oppression, which 
was terminated by his exile in 511. 

The immediate result of the great stimulus given to art by the 
enlightened rule of the Peisistratids was the attraction to Athens of alk 
the greatest masters from the rest of Greece: from the Ionian Islands, 
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Chios, Samos, and Naxos, from the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and 
later on from the Peloponnesus. 

The most advanced school of sculpture at that period was to be 
found in the Greek islands of the Ionian archipelago, and amongst 
these Chios undoubtedly took the lead. We know from inscriptions 
and a signature on a statue of Victory that the greatest Chian master, 
Archermos, visited the court of Peisistratus about the middle of the 
sixth century, and worked at Athens for some time. He more than 
any other influenced the Attic school, initiating them in the use 
of the marble of Paros and prevailing upon them to discard their 
previous rougher materials of Pirezeus stone and Hymettus marble. 
It was his school, too, which inspired the representation of the female 
figure as we find it in the Acropolis Museum, richly draped, and 
decorated with all the minutest details of refinement and elegance. 
Athenian taste lent itself only too readily to this type, carrying it even 
to excess, until at the end of the century it was corrected by the more 
severe influence of the Dorian school, and produced the statues which 
mark the transition from Archaism to the perfect sculpture of the 
fifth century. 

The influence of the school of Chios sculpture is perhaps nowhere 
so strongly illustrated as in the group of female statues which I 
propose to try to describe. 

We are at first sight struck by the family likeness existing 
between them all—they all bear strongly the marks of Archaic con- 
ventionalism, the running up eyes and the smiling mouth—a smile 
almost ghastly in its reality, and for a moment we shudder as though 
in the presence of a supernatural assemblage of beings, buried indeed 
for over 2,000 years, but risen again, who seem to mock us with the 
glare of their stony eyes and the inscrutable irony of their smiling lips. 

The attitude is the same in all, the left leg slightly advanced as 
though about to step forward, one arm hanging by the side, the hand 
holding up the folds of the chiton, the other arm outstretched holding 
an offering, probably a bird or flower, to judge from the fragments 
which remain. 

Their costume is composed of three garments—(1) the chiton 
(xérev rodnpns), a sort of long shift, tight over the shoulders and 
bust, drawn in at the waist by a cord, and reaching below the feet, 
so as to form at once a body and petticoat. It is almost exactly 
similar to the long white undergarment worn at the present day 
by the Greek and Albanian peasants. It was made of some linen 
material ornamented down the front by a broad band of embroidery 
called the zrapign, which, when the chiton was allowed to hang, fell 
in a straight line to the feet; but in the case of these statues, all of 
which, as above stated, are in the act of stepping forward, the chiton 
is held up in the left hand so that the wapidn is drawn in graceful 
folds across the skirt and falls at the side to the ground. The 
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embroidery is not modelled, but represented by brilliant colouring, 
principally red and blue; the pattern is rich and complicated, con- 
sisting chiefly of variations on the Greca. Another band of 
embroidery rans round the base of the chiton, and the garment 
generally is decorated with small coloured flowers and stars. 

Above the chiton was the chitoniskos, a short woollen jersey 
covering the shoulders and arms and hanging a little below the waist, 
the opening round the throat being decorated with a flat band of 
embroidery. The texture of the chitoniskos is represented by thin 
wavy lines, and is always coloured blue. 

The third and by far the most interesting garment is the Ionian 
himation or peplos. The chiton and chitoniskos, composing the 
ordinary clothing of every Athenian woman, hardly ever vary in cut 
or design; whereas the himation, a luxury rather than a necessity, 
opened a wide field to the taste and ingenuity of the Athenian 
élégante. 

It was a short cloak composed of some rich material falling in 
folds from one shoulder, on which it was attached by clasps, and 
drawn across the breast, where it was again fastened under the other 
arm and fell in a cascade of folds belowthe hip. There was, however, 
no general rule, and we sometimes find it clasped on both shoulders 
and falling in folds over the arms; sometimes it is simply worn as 
a sort of shawl or scarf. It was richly decorated all along the lower 
edge with embroidery similar to that of the rapv¢n, but not so wide ; 
it was gathered into a pleating along the top, and the whole surface 
was richly sewn with brilliant moucherettes in the shape of crosses, 
stars, and flowers represented by colour. 

The himation was the garment which gave the greatest scope td 
the sculptor—unlike the chiton and chitoniskos, it detached itself 
from the body, and the skill of the master can be traced in his treat- 
ment of the bold vertical folds and the sinuous outline of the drapery 
where it falls below the waist. 

We are astounded when we examine the coiffure of these statues, 
so minute is the detail and so amazing the ingenuity. In the 
general lines it is the same in all—the front hair is either parted in 
the middle, falling in wavy bandeaua, or else it is curled and crimped 
across the forehead in a heavy circular fringe; but the formation of 
this fringe is varied and manifold. Sometimes it is composed of 
little rows of spiral curls, sometimes it is waved in a kind of flounce 
across the forehead, sometimes twisted in coils like a turban. The 
hair falls behind in a flat mass of long, waved curls, three or four of 
which on each side are brought forward and hang on the breast. It 
is in all cases painted a dull red, and the headdress is generally 
completed by the stephané, a crown composed of copper overlaid with 
gold and studded with jewels, represented in the statues by painted 
marble. Like the tiara of the smart lady of the present day, it varied 
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according to the taste of the wearer, the most usual shape resembling 
the Russian diadem, high in the centre, falling on either side to the 
ears, and then circling the back of the head. The attire of the 
Athenian lady was completed by a necklace, bracelet, and earrings— 
carved in the marble and painted blue. 

After this general description I should like to say a few words 
about one or two of the individual statues. First and foremost about 
one which was not discovered till rather later than the rest, in 
October 1888, between the’ Eastern facade of the Parthenon and the 
temple of Artemis Brauronia, near the wall of Cimon. Like her 
fellows, she has been terribly mutilated, her head even being found 
severed from her body. This, however, gave rise to an interesting 
discovery, namely, that her head and neck were composed of a sepa- 
rate block, and riveted to the shoulders. It was the practice of 
Archaic sculptors thus to attach various portions of the statue: the 
outstretched arm in every case is carved from a separate block, and 
this has led to the supposition that the Archaic masters could not 
afford a block of marble sufficiently large to allow for any very salient 
limb. This, however, does not quite cover the case, as we find many 
small portions of the statue carved separate and added on—folds of 
the dress, curls, and almost all the ornaments. It has been main- 
tained that the sculptor kept a quantity of trunks ready in stock, 
adding later the head and characteristic ornaments of the person who 
gave an order for her statue. This, however, is not very satisfactory, 
and the simplest solution is probably the best—that the sculptor 
preferred carving the general mass, and then added first those portions 
which would have necessitated too large an original block of marble, 
and secondly the small accessories of dress and decoration, which, 
being the most exposed, were the most brittle. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the costume or headdress of 
this particular statue. She wears the usual chiton, chitoniskos, and 
himation, and is crowned with a stephané ornamented by a blue and 
red pattern. “Her marvellous charm lies in the expression and exe- 
cution of the face—a beautiful oval face, the hair parted high on the 
forehead, and falling in thick wavy bandeauz below the ears, casting 
a deep, soft shadow on the long oblique eyes, half veiled by their 
heavy lids, and seemingly shrouded by a double fringe of eyelashes, 
so masterly is the deception produced by the still remaining paint. 

There is no insolent glare in these eyes, but rather an expression 
of deep mystery and knowledge; they seem to gaze far away beyond 
us, on things for ever hidden from our view. 

The mouth is most delicately yet firmly chiselled—too firmly, we 
might say at first, when we notice the violence of the outline of the 
lower lip, did we not remember that it was softened by the paint, 
which here, alas! has disappeared. The corners of the mouth are 
slightly drawn up to meet the exigencies of Archaic conventionalism, 
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but there is no mockery in the smile that plays fitfully about the 
lips—a smile which speaks of infinite wisdom and of infinite pity for 
our petty strivings and strugglings, and the rush and bustle of the 
world as it hurries by. As we gaze on this face, upborne by its long 
and graceful neck, we are irresistibly reminded of the Madonnas of 
Lionardo da Vinci—the Vierge aux Rochers rises before us with her 
veiled mysterious eyes and her sweet, sad-smiling mouth. How far 
this expression was intentional we cannot tell. Monsieur Lechat, 
in an article in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, maintains 
that it is due to accident, and considers the impression produced 
to be purely subjective. Psychology, he says, was entirely absent in 
the sculpture of the sixth century. The master was solely occupied 
with the modelling, absorbed by the material difficulties, the re- 
sistance of the marble, and the handling of a delicate tool. His 
work is purely concrete, and it is we who attribute to the lines and 
form an abstract and ideal language of which he had never dreamt. 
But this seems a very uninteresting point of view, and the more one 
examines this group of statues the more one is struck by the marked 
individuality of each particular one. Where masters had already 
attained such excellence of technique in many respects, I do not see 
why they should not be credited with .the desire and the power of 
rendering the distinctive characteristics of the person whose portrait 
they were engaged upon. I feel that the sculptor to whose chisel we 
owe this masterpiece was, like Lionardo, imbued with the conviction 
that true art consisted in making the soul shine through the body, 
seeing that all life comes from the soul, and that the body is but its 
image. Its peculiar charm lies in the subtle blending of observation 
with imagination, of analysis with sentiment, of the natural with the . 
spiritual. Be this as it may, it is to the sculptor, and the sculptor 
alone, that belongs the glory of the marvellous technique and execu- 
tion of the face—the texture of the skin, the moulding of the cheeks 
and jaw, and the treatment of the muscles round the mouth. Under 
his chisel the marble seems to have been transformed, and to have 
acquired the warmth, the softness, and the consistency of flesh. Apart 
from the charm of expression, the technical excellence of the ‘ morbi- 
dezza’ will always place this statue in the foremost rank of the master- 
pieces of Archaism, or indeed of Greek art of the best period; for 
in this respect the masters of the latter part of the sixth century 
stand unrivalled, and as art developed and grew more complicated 
under the later masters, this primitive skill tended gradually to 
be lost. 

The remarkable texture of the flesh is partly due to the fact that 
this statue has preserved more than any other the mellowness and 
surface produced by the ‘ patina,’ which was undoubtedly used by the 
sculptors of that period. We find it mentioned by Vitruvius, Pliny, 
and Plutarch under the name of ydvwors, and M. Homolle, head of : 
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the French School of Archzology at Athens, has been fortunate enough 
te discover at Delos an inscription giving an exact account of the 
receipt for making and using the varnish. The marble was first 
sponged with water and nitre, and then rubbed with a mixture of 
oil and wax, scented with an unguent of roses. This softened the 
dazzling whiteness, and endowed the marble with the texture and 
similitude of flesh. 

There is only one statue in this series which we can ascribe to a 
known artist. During the excavations on the Acropolis a statue was 
discovered having a base bearing the following inscription : ‘ Nearchos 
the potter dedicated as first-fruits of his work; Antenor, son of 
Eumares, made the statue.’ Antenor flourished in the latter part of 
the sixth century, his father, Eumares, being reputed to be the first 
Athenian painter who made a distinction in his pictures between the 
two sexes. The date of the statue is probably about 530 B.c., and we 
find in it traces of a refusal to submit to the influence of the Chios 
school. The master seems to have resisted the exaggerated manner- 
ism and love of detail which characterise the other statues of this 
period, and we are impressed rather by its colossal proportions and 
simple majesty : the lines of the drapery are vertical and severe, the 
hair less tortured, the decoration less minute, It possesses one very 
interesting characteristic, namely, that the eyeballs were composed of 
a coloured paste, enclosed in a socket of brass the edge of which was 
cut in a fringe to represent eyelashes, the pupil being hollowed out 
in the paste. 

The most important work of Antenor was the bronze group 
executed shortly after the fall of the Peisistratids, representing 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the murderers of Hipparchus, which 
was erected on a space called the Orchestra, close to the road lead- 
ing from the Agora to the Acropolis. It did not, however, stay there 
long, as Xerxes carried it off in 480 to Ecbatana, where it remained 
for 200 years, until in 280 B.c. it was restored to the Athenians by 
Antiochus, son of Seleucus. Its place on the Orchestra had not, in 
the meanwhile, been allowed to remain empty, and in 477 two 
sculptors, Kritias and Nesiotes, were commissioned to execute a 
group representing the same subject, to replace it. 

There exists in the Naples museum a Roman replica of the group 
of the Tyrannicides, but the question arises, Of which group ? whether 
that of Antenor, or of the two latter sculptors? Since the discovery 
on the Acropolis of this female statue opinion has inclined to the 
former. Allowing for unfortunate restorations (a head of a much 
later date having been placed on the body of Aristogeiton) and the 
modernising influence of the Roman copyist, there is much that is 
Archaic in the style of this group. If we compare the head of Har- 
modius with that of the female statue of the Acropolis museum, we 
shall find many points of resemblance—the massive brow and strong 
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chin, and especially the treatment of the hair, which, indeed, is almost 
identical. 

I would, finally, mention one statue in which the influence of the 
Dorian school is clearly visible. The headdress and costume are far 
plainer, the sole decoration of the latter consisting of a delicate tracery 
representing horses and chariots, which has now become very faint. 
Above all, we find in this statue a reaction against the characteristic 
features of Archaism. The eyes do not run up, the cheek bones are 
not so high, and the artist, still rather inexperienced, in his efforts to 
resist the Archaic smile, has drawn down the corners of the mouth 
instead of raising them, giving a pouting expression to the lower lip, 
and a general look of disdain to the face. 

The characteristics of this statue already foreshadow the female 
type as rendered by Phidias, and it is altogether a beautiful example 
of the sculpture of the period of transition from Archaism to the art 
of the fifth century. 

These statues, which at the moment of their discovery still re- 
tained all their pristine brilliancy of colouring, possess an additional 
value in the eyes of archeologists, as enabling them to trace the 
history and development of polychromy in Archaic sculpture. 

In the earliest fragments discovered on the Acropolis, pediments 
of temples, &c., we find paint used over the whole surface, the usual 
colours being red, blue, black, brown, yellow, and white, the two 
former greatly preponderating. 

In the group known as the ‘Typhon,’ the faces and torsos are 
painted red, the hair and beards blue, whilst the snakes are decorated 
with lines of blue and red picked out with black. 

In the group representing a bull dragged to the ground by lions, 
the lions are painted red, their manes of rather a darker shade; the 
bull is blue, with red ears and a red tail. From these data we may 
deduce two facts: first, that in early Archaic sculpture the use of colour 
was general, and, secondly, that this colouring was purely decorative 
and in no way imitated real life. This general use of colour must be 
attributed to two main reasons. 

1. The early Archaic sculptors were still very inexperienced in 
the use of their tools, and a coat of brilliant colour covered the short- 
comings and deficiencies of their work. 

2. The Pirzus stone or ‘tuf’ in which they worked was a mate- 
rial of the roughest description, full of flaws and defects, which were 
to a certain extent concealed by a thick coat of paint. To these two 
causes M. Lechat adds a third—the naked form undecorated by 
colour did not satisfy the semi-barbarous eye. An idol painted and 
bedizened produced a far greater effect on its worshippers ; the rough 
image carved in wood or stone derived life from its gaudy colouring, 
and became more real and more worthy of adoration. 

When in the middle of the sixth century this rough stone was 
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superseded by Paros marble, the general use of colour was abandoned. 
The artist felt himself in the presence of a material too beautifu 
to be defaced by a wholesale coat of gaudy colour; not only were 
there no shortcomings to be concealed, but he realised that there was 
much to be gained from the transparency and polished surface of the 
marble. Colour, therefore, began to be used only partially ; to mark 
certain features in the face, the eyes and eyebrows, the lips and the 
hair; certain ornaments and the embroidery and decoration of the 
dress. This painting, however, remained purely conventional, except 
in the case of the lips, which were red. The iris of the eye is 
rendered by a red circle, the pupil being painted black. The hair is 
coloured a dull red, with two exceptions, where it is yellow ochre. 

The remaining parts of the marble, however, were not left white. 
Statues in those days being considered solely as a form of decoration 
for temples, themselves richly coloured, these white patches would 
have offered too great a contrast, and detracted from the general 
harmony. The sculptors therefore made use of the patina above 
described, giving a mellowness to the marble, which served to en- 
hance the brilliant colouring of parts of the statue itself, and of the 
temple which it was destined to adorn. 

It now only remains to say a few words on the subject of what 
these statues represented. The original idea that they were statues 
of Athené herself has been discarded, not one of them bearing a 
single attribute of the goddess in her character of Promachos, Polias, 
or Ergané. It would also appear strange, as M. Collignon justly re- 
marks in an essay in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ that at so 
advanced a period of Archaic art the Athenian masters should not 
have taken the trouble to reproduce by some more distinctive 
features the countenance of the goddess sacred to them above all 
others. That there was such a generally admitted type we know 
from the Archaic coins ; yet these statues, though possessing a family 
likeness, are all distinctly personal. 

The theory that they represent priestesses only is equally un- 
satisfactory. The priestesses of Athené were very few in number, 
and the office was held for life, whereas the fragments which have 
come down to us prove that these statues must have existed in great 
quantities on the Acropolis, and that they cannot have extended over a 
period of more than sixty years. Even admitting them to represent.also 
the ‘ Errephore,’ young maidens appointed to the service of Athené for 
one year, the explanation is not sufficiently wide to embrace all ; and 
the most probable solution is that they are simply portraits of 
Athenian ladies dedicated to the goddess as ex-voto offerings. The 
revival of religion and art under Peisistratus being simultaneous, the 
ladies of Athens were actuated by the former with a desire to offer 
some token of devotion to the goddess of their city. Surrounded as » 
they: were by this newly-revived and flourishing art, this pious wish 
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very naturally found expression in the dedication of a statue. The 
statues were placed an pedestals bearing a dedicatory inscription, 
and decorated the approaches of the temple. These pedestals were 
as a rule in the form of Doric or Ionic columns, the capitals deco- 
rated with brilliantly coloured carving, and served, no doubt, to ac- 
centuate the ex-voto character of the statue. 

Gorgeous indeed is the picture which rises to our eyes of the 
Acropolis as it must have been in the days of the glory of this galaxy 
of statues. In the midst the great temple of Athena glittering with 
gold and brilliant colours, surrounded with votive offerings, avenues 
of statues, graceful vases, and many a masterpiece of the potter’s craft. 
Around it stand the hills, the violet crown of Athens ; Parnes, Hymet- 
tus, and Pentelicus, his rugged sides as yet unseared by the great white 
gashes which speak to us now of the later achievements of Athenian art. 
Before us lies the blue bay of Phalerum stretching away with its in- 
numerable laughter to where A®gina and the distant mountains of 
the Peloponnesus rise like veils of colour from the sea. Radiancy 
and light are the characteristics of all around us, and one who has 
stood upon the Acropolis can well understand what Euripides wrote 
of his compatriots, dst Sua Xaumpotarov Baivoytes aifépos, ‘ Ever 
walking through most translucent air:’ 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN 


II. THe Era or Meryr ‘ ENLIGHTENED GOVERNMENT’ 


THE nobles having abandoned their feudal rights, it became necessary 
to deal with the land which had reverted to the Emperor. In theory 
the whole territory had from the earliest days belonged to the heaven- 
descended sovereign, and it was granted by the Shoguns in the name 
of the Emperor to the daimios, on condition of their rendering military 
service. The very name Sei-i-tai-Shogun implied that the defence 
of the country was confided to the barbarian-subjugating great general, 
and that he was justified in apportioning it out to those who were 
ready to guard it from danger. The daimios had proceeded on the 
same principle. Either those to whom they granted the land were to 
render personal service or they were to provide sustenance for the men 
who fought in their stead. When Commodore Perry first demanded 
admission one curious argument quoted as having been used in favour 
of concession rather than war shows how inseparably connected in 
the Japanese mind were military prowess and possession of land. 


Soldiers who have distinguished themselves are rewarded by grants of land; 
but, as all the land in this country has already owners, there will be none to give 
away as rewards, so we shall have to give rewards in words or money. Let us 
have intercourse with foreign countries, learn their drill and tactics, and when we 
have made the nation as united as one family we shall be able to go abroad and 


give lands in foreign countries to those who have distinguished themselves in 
battle. 


Not only in theory but in practice the nobles who restored the 
land to their feudal lord abode by the principle enunciated by 4 
native writer, ‘There is not a single foot of land that is not the 
territory of the sovereign, not a single individual who is not the 
subject of the sovereign ;’ but the small occupiers who actually tilled 
the soil regarded it in a very different light, looking upon it as their 
absolute property so long as they paid the assessed tax. Among the 
many complications and disputes concerning this tax one may be 
noticed in passing which recalls a trouble not unknown nearer home. 
A farmer in parting with a portion of his land would undertake to 
pay the dues on the whole, with the natural consequence that his 
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descendants grumbled, complaining that they paid for land which 
did not exist. 

When the Emperor resumed possession certificates of ownership 
were granted to the then occupiers, entitling them to deal with their 
properties as they pleased, to sell them or leave them by will to 
their heirs, but always with the charge upon them now called the 
land tax. In fact the Japanese farmer attained at a bound the 
position to which the Irish tenant aspires, and the political student 
has an opportunity of studying the results of such an arrangement 
among a quiet and industrious people with no previous record of 
struggle and outrage. 

The land tax is a continual grievance. The peasant severed from 
his feudal lord asserts that the land is his own, and he does not see 
why he should pay dues for it, call them by what name men will. 
An assessment of value every five years was promised, which has not 
been made, though the tax has been reduced and its proportion to 
the total revenue of the country is much lower than formerly. It is 
also pleaded that the railways now in progress will alter the value of 
property in many places, and that a reassessment cannot be fairly 
made till the main lines are completed. 

In Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan is related the story of Sakura, 
who met his death in the seventeenth century by his resolution in 
bringing before the Shogun in person the grievances of his fellow- 
agriculturists, oppressed by their feudal lord. Unable to obtain 
redress from any subordinate authority, he concealed himself beneath 
a bridge over which the Shogun’s procession must inevitably pass, 
and, climbing out at the crucial moment, thrust his memorial at the 
end of a bamboo stick into the dictator's litter. This was a capital 
offence, and even-handed justice punished the oppressors but executed 
the complainant. An Englishman travelling quite lately in the part 
of the country inhabited by this Japanese tribune found his tomb 
and a temple erected to his memory, which has been highly honoured 
of late years. The visitor pointed out that Sakura had been crucified 
for complaining of the rent. ‘Yes,’ said the malcontent farmers, 
‘but the rent was decreased; they don’t crucify us now, but they 
don’t lower the tax.’ ‘Everything,’ continues the observer, ‘ was the 
fault of the Government—if it rained, if the dams burst, if there was 
a blight. It was all in consequence of the land tax.’ 

And now a new arena has been opened for the ventilation of 
agrarian wrongs. On resuming power the Emperor, as has been 
already mentioned, promised to grant a Constitution. This, though 
deferred for some time, was promulgated in 1889, and the first Diet 
was opened in 1891. 

The Constitution is carefully compiled from European precedents, 
and the Diet framed chiefly on the Prussian model, which was con- 
sidered less radical than some others. The Upper House, or House 
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of Peers, consists of the Imperial Princes and higher nobles sitting 
in their own right, other nobles chosen by the members of their 
respective orders from among themselves, Imperial nominees, and 
‘certain elected representatives of the higher order of tax-payers. The 
Lower House, or House of Representatives, is chosen by electors not 
under twenty-five years old, and paying annual taxes amounting to 
not less than fifteen dollars—about 3/. in Japanese purchasing power, 
but little over 2/. according to the present European rate of ex- 
change. 

The Ministers do not sit in either House as elected representa- 
tives, but are accommodated with seats either for themselves or their 
delegates, should they wish to attend and make explanations either 
personally or by proxy. They are not only nominally but actually 
appointed by the Emperor, and hold office during his pleasure, not 
during that of the House. 

Count Ito, the Minister President, is a man whose ability and 
energy would have made him a name in any country. Of Samurai 
class and Choshiu clan, he, early in life, perceived that there were 
treasures of information to be won in distant lands which would be 
invaluable to the statesman. In those days no man might leave 
the country without a permission, seldom or never accorded. The 
young Ito, with two or three companions and the aid of an English 
friend, was smuggled on board an English merchant vessel, disguised 
asa sailor. Arrived in London, he found a humble lodging in the 
house of a chemist, and, despite many hardships and difficulties, con- 
trived to educate himself both in the English language and in other 

‘branches of learning. On his return to Japan he took an active part 
in the arduous work of the years immediately succeeding the 
Restoration, and to his knowledge of Western institutions and history 
may be largely attributed the Constitution of which his countrymen 
are justly proud, as comprising in itself so much that has been proved 
and found advantageous elsewhere. 

For the first time probably in history the clan system has met 
the new democracy face to face in an elected Chamber. It is true 
that feudalism has been swept away, that great daimios have been 
transformed into modern nobles, and class distinctions abolished in 
the ranks below them; yet it is not so easy to break altogether with 
the traditions of the past, and the old proverb ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water’ holds good in the Island Empire. 

The two powerful clans Satsuma and Choshiu were the main 
forces which overthrew the Shogunate and restored the Empire: not 
unnaturally they have portioned out the spoils. 

The principality of Satsuma was described (1871) by Mr. F- 
Adams—formerly Secretary of Legation at Yedo—as one vast military 
organisation, the resources of the territory being drained to keep up 

its force of some twenty-five thousand fighting men, the forts which 
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stretched across the Bay of Kagoshima, and the factory for casting 
guns. The whole of Satsuma was far from submitting peacefully to 
the new order of things, which attempted to turn these fierce warriors 
to peaceful pursuits. Though their principal chiefs allowed loyalty 
to the Emperor to overcome all other considerations, and thus re- 
tained for the clan at large its position in the Imperial councils, the 
Satsuma rebellion of 1877 is famous as the expiring struggle of 
feudalism. The desperate bravery of the rebels, whose losses up to 
the time of their final defeat were estimated at eighteen thousand 
killed and wounded out of forty thousand supposed to have been en- 
gaged in the war, showed, at all events, the excellence of the military 
material to be found among them. 

Popular tradition asserts that the spirit of their departed hero, 
Saigo Takamori, has taken up its abode in the planet Mars, while the 
spirits of his slaughtered followers animate a new race of frogs, so 
courageous that they will attack men and never desist till they are 
killed. 

The scarcely less powerful Choshiu clan was among the first to 
play off Kyoto against Yedo, and assisted in the final defeat of Keiki 
near Osaka. 

Nowa large majority of the important posts in the army and navy 
are filled by Satsuma men, and most posts in the Home Department 
by adherents of Choshiu. 

A Government and Government departments thus constituted are 
naturally obnoxious to the Radical and progressist elements in the 
Lower House, and though the present Ministry is nominally Liberal, 
it is regarded by these sections much as a Cabinet taken entirely from 
the great Whig families of sixty years ago would be by a latter-day 
Radical. 

The Opposition platform, then, is to break up the clan system and 
make ministers servants of the popular will and dependent on the 
Parliamentary vote. To accomplish these objects they have taken as 
weapons the readjustment of the land tax and alteration of the 
system which regulates the budget. 

At present the Emperor determines the salaries and allowances of 
all civil and military officers, and these make up three-quarters of the 
budget ; so Parliament can only deal with the remaining twenty-five 
per cent. Further, if the House fails to vote the budget laid before 
it in one session, the Government can avail themselves of the budget 
of the previous year. 

Government last session brought in a Bill for readjusting the 
land tax, and asked the House to make up the deficiency which 
would be consequent on such a measure, and also, and more press- 
ingly, to provide for an increase in the navy by imposing duties on 
tobacco and the spirituous liquor saké, and an income tax. The Bill 
. for readjusting the land tax was passed, as it has been regularly and 
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unavailingly every session, and sent up to the Peers. The budget 
was, however, largely cut down, the new taxes refused, and the pro- 
posed salaries of the civil and military officials reduced, on the ground 
that they were too high for the quality of the work done, and that the 
officials themselves were too numerous. Further, though all sections 
of the House were known to be in favour of a stronger navy, the 
Opposition opposed its increase, because it was in the hands of the 
Satsuma clan, and expressed the same sentiment with regard to 
Choshiu and the Civil Service. ‘A man cannot be head of the Home 
Office and Railway Bureau,’ said the leader of the Opposition, ‘ unless 
he is a Choshiu man ; or at the head of the War Office or Nayy unless 
he comes from Satsuma.’ The Government retorted that the House 
had nothing to do with either the personnel of the departments or 
their salaries, successfully encouraged the House of Peers to reject 
the Land Tax Bill, and absolutely refused to accept the amendments 
to the budget. Thereupon the Opposition moved and carried an 
Address to the Throne complaining of the ministerial attitude. The 
debates were not a little animated, and amenities such as have been 
heard in some older assemblies found their way to courteous Japan. 
For instance, Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, leader of the Government party 
(not, be it remembered, a minister), thus referred in the House to 
Mr. Kono Hironaka, leader of the Radical party : ‘ What does Mr. Kono 
know about constitutional development since the revolution? He 
was in prison most of the time. So was I, but I don’t talk as if I 
knew everything.’ 

The Address was taken to the palace and personally presented by 
the President of the House to the Sovereign, who took it and merely 
said, ‘ We shall peruse it.’ Two days later, on the 10th of February 
of the present year, the House, which had been adjourned, was sum- 
moned to reassemble, and a little surprise was prepared for the members. 
The Emperor’s rescript in reply to the Address states that since he 
has assumed the reins of government, abolished feudal polity, and 
replaced it by a government of progress, each and every part of the 
Executive has been framed on lines bequeathed to him by his ances- 
tors. Any semblance of time squandered in fruitless quarrelling, or 
of opportunities for extending the country’s prosperity forfeited, is a 
spectacle which he has no desire to display to the spirits of those 
ancestors. With regard to the items of expenditure fixed by Imperial 
decree, his Majesty points out that these cannot become a ground of 
dispute, but he specially directs that his ministers should bring every 
section of the Administration into good order. Then comes the 
gist of the message. For the purposes of national defence the 
Emperor will economise the expenses of his household and eontribute 
three hundred thousand dollars (a tenth of his civil list) annually for 
six years. All military and civil officials are directed, except in cases 
where special circumstances interfere, to contribute one-tenth of their 
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salaries during the same period, which sums shall be devoted to sup- 
plement the fund for building men-of-war. The Government had, 
indeed, played a trump card. Respect for the Emperor is the domi- 
nant religious sentiment actuating a Japanese, and the patriotic and 
self-denying action of their sovereign sent a thrill through every 
breast. A loyal reply to the ‘ benevolent rescript ’’ was at once voted, 
premising respectful obedience and harmonious co-operation, ‘ with 
a view to, in some measure, requiting the gracious consideration 
shown. The budget was recommitted and voted; the men-of-war 
are to be built. As to the reassessment of the land tax, that is 
shelved till another session, when it will doubtless reappear as a 
stalking horse for progressist and Radical discontent. 

Though the tax is, as already stated, lower than in bygone days, it 
in one way at least weighs more heavily upon the farmer. He has to 
pay it in cash instead of in kind, and therefore fluctuations in the price 
of rice and other produce affect him far more now than formerly, par- 
ticularly when the assessment is of some years’ standing, and he cannot 
deal with the agent of a hard and fast central authority as he could 
with the local representative of his personal landlord. Moreover, wide- 
spread education is producing its usual effect. The farmer's son is 
no longer content with country life. ‘If he can in any way contrive 
it he comes up to Tokio, or to some other large city, where he pays 
for schooling so long as his father can and will send him supplies, 
and, these failing, picks up a more or less precarious livelihood as 
clerk or shopboy, unless indeed unusual genius or good fortune lands 
him in that coveted paradise Government employ. 

The deserted father, losing a hand on his farm, may find some 
resource in the universal custom of adoption. A Japanese child 
adopted into a fresh family becomes absolutely equivalent to one 
born in the house. Even a hereditary peer may select a son who, 
though no blood relation whatever, will succeed without question to 
his new father’s title. This does not prevent marriages between 
children themselves not related who are adopted by the same parents, 
for we met a very charming young lady taken into a noble family 
who had married a young man similarly adopted. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the welcome extended by the 
Japanese to their foreign guests, We arrived at Tokio in time for the 
garden party annually given by the Emperor when the cherry blossom 
is in full flower. Unfortunately heavy rain rendered the party an 
impossibility, but by the courteous hospitality of the members of the 
Imperial household, and especially of our kind friends Mr. Sannomiya, 
the deputy-master of ceremonies, and Mrs. Sannomiya, we were after- 
wards entertained in the beautiful garden which was to have been 
the scene of the festivity. The flowers, shrubs, avenues, and orna- 
mental water were laid out with all the skill for which Japanese 
gardeners are renowned, and we were further amused by the appear- 
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-ance of a falconer with his bird on his wrist, hawking being a sport 
_ still pursued in Japan. 

Nor were we deprived of the opportunity of paying our respects 
to their Imperial Majesties. The audience was fixed for the early 
hour of ten in the morning, when the Emperor received the gentle- 
men of our party, and the Empress both gentlemen and ladies, the 
latter having been carefully forewarned that the proper Court costume 
was long high gowns and no bonnets. 

The old palace at Tokio was burnt down some years ago, and the 
new buildings are large and sumptuously furnished. We greatly 

.admired the beautiful lacquered doors, with their fittings of metal- 
work, and the magnificent specimens of Japanese cloisonné, wood- 
carving, and tapestry, which pleased us more than the embroideries 
and furniture imported from Germany. Court officials and gentlemen 
in waiting, all in uniform or European evening dress, thronged the 
corridors and reception rooms. The audience with the Emperor took 
place in a fine hall, and his Majesty, who had given such practical 
proof of his interest in the navy, appeared especially pleased to learn 
that one of his war ships had been at Sydney, and that the officers 
had been entertained at Government House. The Empress, who 
received us in a smaller apartment, was attended by ladies in the 
regulation costume, and herself wore a purple gown, with a pattern 
of small gold flowers and an order. Her Majesty, who is particularly 
gentle and gracious in manner, is known and beloved throughout the 
Empire for the ready aid which she gives to every philanthropic work. 
Her charity is so great that on at least one occasion she bestowed the 
whole of her available pin money for the year on a hospital in need of 
funds. One of the institutions in which the Empress shows parti- 
cular interest is the Peeresses’ School, in which the little girls of noble 
families receive a good modern education. In order that they may 
pursue physical exercises, the children attending this school wear 
divided skirts, in addition to the upper garment and obi, or sash, of 
their native country. Nor is the training in polite manners omitted, 
which forms so necessary a part of a Japanese lady’s education. A 
little house in the grounds is arranged for instruction in tea-making, 
bowing, and all the ceremonious salutations and pretty introductory 
greetings which avoid any awkward embarrassment on first meetings 
or introductions. 

Early education is rendered slow and difficult, both for boys and 
. girls, by the necessity of learning to read and write the Chinese 
characters in which Japanese books are written. These characters 
convey ideas, not sounds, and it is asserted that seven or eight thou- 
sand are required for ordinary use. To study Chinese literature, 
.which is to the Japanese student what Greek and Latin are to us, at 
_least as many more must be learnt. The further necessity of study- 
.ing foreign languages has added so greatly to the work of students 
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in the University and higher middle schools that the period of their 
exemption from conscription has lately been extended from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight years of age, after which they must join the 
colours—a somewhat tardy start in life. 

Prince Haru, the Emperor’s only son and heir apparent, a boy of 
about thirteen, attends the Nobles’ School, where he is educated with 
the sons of the peers and other nobles, but sits at a raised desk a little 
apart from his schoolfellows. He has a house and a separate establish- 
ment of his own, and is allowed the companionship of several chosen 
playmates. He is said to be a remarkably intelligent and promising 
boy. 

The principal master of ceremonies of the Emperor, the Marquis 
Nabeshima, belongs to one of the historic families of Japan. He has 
built himself a fine house in Tokio in European style, but constructed 
by Japanese workmen of Japanese materials, where he and his 
charming and pretty wife gave a brilliant ball during our stay in the 
city. The Japanese ladies present were partly in European and 
partly in native dress. When called upon to appear at Court the 
former is obligatory, but on the whole the ladies appear to abandon 
their national costume less readily than the men, and women of the 
middle and lower classes everywhere cling to their old dress. European 
clothes are, on the other hand, universal among gentlemen, soldiers, 
policemen, and railway officials, but are not common among shop- 
keepers and never worn by coolies or labourers. The doublets and 
long tight blue breeches of the labourer are convenientand picturesque ; 
but when a man of the middle class dons, as he generally does, a 
European felt hat, with his long-sleeved, long-skirted garment, he 
looks as if he were walking about in a dressing-gown, and the effect 
is not striking. 

The Japanese are an essentially social and active-minded race, 
much resembling the Peloponnesian Greeks of old times. When not 
employed in study, commerce, or agriculture, they seldom appear 
content to lounge away their leisure, but want to enjoy themselves 
definitely and in society. Everywhere the traveller comes across 
picnic parties, water parties, dinner and tea parties; gardens, tea 
houses, temples, all offer facilities for merry-making; and the com- 
pany cannot be accused on such occasions of taking its pleasure sadly, 
for every member thereof is chattering, laughing, singing, and doing 
his‘or her best to make matters go off cheerily. 

Among the favourite entertainments of the populace, dramatic 
performances have always held a high place, and a great actor is fully 
as"much appreciated among the Japanese as among ourselves. We 
had an opportunity of seeing Danjolo, commonly called the ‘Irving of 
Japan,’ in one of his principal characters. The building in which the 
performance took place, though built of wood and slightly decorated, 
is in many respects not unlike a good-sized London theatre. The 
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floor of the house is divided into little square boxes, in which kneel 
the audience, men, women, and children. From the main entrance 
to the stage runsa gangway, somewhat elevated above the floor; this 
is called the Flowery Path, and serves not only as a means of access to 
the boxes on either side, but also as an approach by which some of 
the principal actors make a sensational entrance on the scene. A 
large gallery, divided like the parterre, runs round three sides of the 
house, and is reached from an outside balcony. European spectators 
taking seats in the gallery are accommodated with chairs. The main 
difference between an English and a Japanese stage lies in the fact 
that the whole of the centre part of the latter, which is of consider- 
able size, is round and turns on a pivot. The scenery runs across 
the diameter of the reversible part ; so while one scene is before the 
audience another is being set behind, and when wanted is simply 
wheeled round to the front. This certainly saves a great deal of 
time and scene-shifting, but might be difficult to manage with the 
very elaborate adornments demanded by a modern European public. 
Japanese scenery is sufficient and historically correct, and for indoor 
scenes at least far less furniture is required than with us to truthfully 
represent a native interior. 

To remove the impedimenta at the sides, or anything which has 
to be taken away during the progress of a scene, little black figures, 
with black veils over their faces, like familiars of the Inquisition, come 
in and are supposed to be invisible. Japanese politeness is never 
inconveniently clear-sighted. 

The piece which we saw—the Vendetta of the Soga Brothers— 
was historical; the plot turned, as in the majority of Japanese 
tragedies, on the ruling passions of the race—filial piety, fidelity, and 
revenge. Hamlet and The Corsican Brothers would be typical dramas 
in the Island Empire. In the first scene a retainer of the Soga 
brothers receives a pass from a noble which will admit the youths 
into the princely hunting camp, and thereby enable them to avenge 
the murder of their father on their uncle, an adherent of the great 
Shogun Yoritomo. The noble who gives the pass is, however, accused 
in the second scene of thereby aiding and abetting treason. He kills 
his accuser and promptly commits hara-kiri, neither murder nor 
suicide on the stage being a breach of Japanese dramatic law. 

The brothers themselves do not appear till the second act, when 
they come up the Flowery Path fighting with the guards of Kudo, 
the wicked uncle, whom they challenge to immediate combat. They 
are delayed by a summons to their mother’s death bed, and the uncle 
lends them two horses to get rid of them. 

Most curious is the third act. The mother proves to have 
shammed sickness to lure them from their enterprise, and announces 
her intention of marrying them forthwith, for ‘ wives are bits in the 
mouths of men.’ The daughters-in-law whom she is pleased to select 
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are two women of more than doubtful character, whom her sons 
sulkily but unquestioningly accept. The marriage takes place on 
the stage, with a comic and well-acted representation of the bride- 
grooms’ annoyance. 

The whole was, however, a pious maternal fraud to throw their 
treacherous half-brother off his guard, and by night the mother dis- 
misses them with her blessing to execute their deadly purpose, which 
they accomplish with the assistance of another lady, but at the 
expense of their own lives. We saw the tombs of the brothers and 
of the lady who helped them on a wild hillside not far from Lake 
Hakone. 

Danjolo, who acted the wicked uncle, proved himself worthy of 
his reputation, and was excellently supported by the company. All 
the parts were taken by men; some plays are entirely acted by 
women, but the two sexes seldom perform together, and such a pro- 
ceeding is still regarded with disfavour. Japanese men have little 
hair on their faces and make up easily as women, while, as all the 
performers speak in artificial falsetto voices, there is nothing to call 
particular attention to male assumption of the female character. 
The play began nominally at ten, really at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. We did not stay to the end, which I believe occurred at 
about four in the afternoon, when the audience were treated to an 
after-piece of lighter and more operatic nature. Japanese play-goers 
always spend the day at the theatre, and sufficient intervals are 
allowed for refreshments, which are provided both in and outside 
the house. 

It is commonly said, and with a measure of truth, that the modern 
Japanese care nothing for religion; yet the race has at various times 
shown itself most susceptible to spiritual impressions. 

The original Shinto faith seems to have been a mixture of nature 
and ancestor worship, to which was added later on a system of Con- 
fucian morality adopted from China, yet not endorsed with any divine 
sanction. Buddhism, when introduced into the country, spread rapidly, 
and finally settled down side by side with Shintoism, both faiths 
admitting into their respective pantheons deities adapted to every 
circumstance of life, Buddhists and Shintoists worshipping at each 
others’ shrines indiscriminately, as they do at the present day. What 
is now called pure Shintoism was so overgrown by rites and ceremonies 
borrowed from Buddhism that its original significance almost dis- 
appeared. Then came Christianity, preached by St. Francis Xavier 
in the sixteenth century. Xavier himself records the remarkable 
testimony of his Japanese secretary, Anjiro of Satsuma, whom he 
found and converted at Goa. 


His people would not immediately assent to what might be said to them, but they 
would investigate what I might affirm respecting religion by a multitude of ques- 
tions, and above all by observing whether my conduct agreed with my words. 
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This done, the king (daimid), the nobility, and adult population would flock to 
Christ, being a nation which always follows reason as a guide. 


Whether convinced by reason or by the blameless lives of these 
early teachers, certain it is that the Japanese accepted Christianity 
with extraordinary facility. Native writers estimate the number of 
Christians prior to the persecution at two millions; the missionaries 
more moderately claim six hundred thousand converts. 

One thing nevertheless [says Xavier’s biographer] arrested the progress of the 
evangelist. It was difficult to prove to the Japanese that those who during their 
lives had not worshipped the true God would be consigned to everlasting fire in 
hell. They could not reconcile this article of faith with the infinite goodness of 
God. The memory of their ancestors is dear and precious to them. 


Hideyoshi, and after him Ieyasn, aggravated, as has been said, by 
eeclesiastical assumptions and disputes, regarded the missionaries as 
foreign intruders, and determined to expel them from Japan, and 
to utterly destroy their doctrines. A persecution as furious as any 
recorded in history raged in Japan. The Christians were crucified! 
and otherwise put to death, or compelled as an alternative to trample 
under foot copper plates bearing representations of the Madonna and 
Child, the Passion of Our Lord, and other holy subjects. Specimens 
of these plates may still be seen in the museum at Uyemo. The 
answer of a neophyte who was asked how he would respond should 


his sovereign order him to abjure Christianity bears witness to the 
spirit in which the martyrs met their fate :— 


Sire, would you wish me to remain faithful and ever to preserve that submission 
which it is seemly for a subject to feel towards his king? would you wish me to 
manifest zeal for your service on all occasions on which I can be of use, so that no 
private interest should cause me to forget what I owe you? would you wish me 
to be meek, temperate, and loving, full of charity towards my equals—that I should 
patiently suffer all the ill-treatment to which I may be exposed? Command me, 
then, to remain a Christian, for it is from a Christian alone that all this can be 
reasonably expected. 


The Government was, however, too strong for these isolated 
Churches, and Christianity was almost exterminated. Almost, but not 
quite; for when Roman Catholic missionaries re-entered the country 
after the signing of the treaties, they discovered that several com- 
munities near Nagasaki had preserved the rite of baptism and a few 
Christian prayers and books. The arms of Satsuma too, a kind of 
cross within a circle, are by some supposed to be a relic of Christianity, 
but others more prosaically aver that they represent two horses’ bits 


crossed. 
A renewed attempt to crush out Christianity by exile and 


1 A Japanese condemned to crucifixion was bound upon an upright post with 
two cross bars, and pierced with spears until he died, by men of the Eta or Pariah 
class. This was a less lingering, and therefore less barbarous, mode of execution 
than Western crucifixion. 
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imprisonment was made so lately as 1867, but this was soon aban- 
doned, and for the last twenty years persecution has been unknown 
in the land. 

On the extirpation of Christianity at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Buddhism resumed undisputed sway—by no'means 
the atheistic and philosophic Buddhism originally promulgated by 
Gautama, but a Buddhism of gorgeous temples and elaborate ritual, 
of many gods and goddesses ; of Amida, god of heaven and boundless 
light, whose gigantic seated image at Kamakura bends over the 
ancient capital ; of Kwannon, the thousand-handed goddess of mercy, 
who is as popular in the towns and country places of Japan as the 
Madonna among the hills and valleys of Italy. Buddhism was 
essentially the creed of the Shogunate, and after the restoration was 
deposed from the foremost place, which was given to Shintoism, 
though the commentaries on the constitution expressly declare that 
‘to force upon a nation a particular form of belief by the establish- 
ment of a State religion is very injurious to the natural intellectual 
development of the people.’ Temples, however, which had been used 
for a kind of mixed worship between Buddhism and Shintoism were 
purified and devoted for the future to pure Shintoism. Nobody 
seemed much affected by the change. - A Buddhist monk has been 
known to emulate the Vicar of Bray, let his hair grow, and accept as 
a reward the appointment of priest to a Shinto shrine. 

Shintoism is more especially the religion of the Court. Based as 
it is on reverence for, and worship of, the divine ancestors of the 
Emperor, it casts a halo round the Imperial vicegerent of the gods. 
It is impossible to estimate how far what is considered piety in 
Western lands influences its nominal adherents, but probably the - 
general idea is that a man should do nothing unworthy of his 
ancestors, whose spirits, in some undefined way, act as his guardians 
and predecessors in the unseen world. 

Meantime the masses of the people continue to be drawn by the 
colossal images and attractive services of Buddhism, and, despite all 
assertions, it is difficult to believe in the speedy extinction of a faith 
which is able to rear such a temple as the new Higashi Hongwanji at 
Kyoto. The size and proportions of this building are unrivalled in 
the ecclesiastical architecture of Japan. Its massive polished wooden 
columns, its beautifully fitted ceilings and flooring, and its fine wood 
carving can be accurately judged while the eye is still undistracted 
by the intended gilding and decoration of the interior. It is said 
that two millions of dollars have been already expended on the fabric, 
and that another quarter of a million has been contributed towards 
the internal ornamentation. Here too are the immense ropes of 
twisted human hair given by votaries too poor to present any other 
worthy offering. 

Buddhism throws all its weight into the scale against the missions 

VoL. XXXIV.—No. 200 QQ 
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of the numerous Christian Churches now working in the country, fore- 
most among them being that of the orthodox Russian Church. The 
accounts of their success or otherwise are somewhat contradictory, 
though’ uhey; have certainly made converts even among men of high 
standing. The distinguished leader of the Progressionists, Mr. 
Shimada Saburo, who held the office of Chairman of Committees of 
the whole House in the first session of the Diet, is a Christian, as is 
also Count Itagaki, who, though not a Member of Parliament, is 
head of the radical party. On the whole, however, the Japanese idea 
seems to be that men who have to re-make a nation and fight their 
way into the front ranks of civilisation have no time to devote to 
metaphysical questions. They do not believe that Christianity 
influences the statesmanship of foreign countries, or that entry by 
this gate into the comity of nations will further their cherished desire 
for a treaty revision which shall permit them to fix their own customs 
tariff and exercise jurisdiction over foreigners in the Treaty ports. 
They have more faith in big guns, men-of-war, diplomacy, and _poli- 
tical economy. 

Unfortunately the education of the rising generation seems to be 
conducted on the secular system carried to an extreme point. Up 
to the Restoration every class of the community had certain well- 
defined duties ; their lives were mapped out and regulated ; honour, 
loyalty, filial piety in both sexes, devotion till death to a cause 
believed to be right in men, gentleness and submission in women, 
were abiding principles whose infringement must entail contempt 
and punishment. Now the old landmarks are being broken up, and 
it is hard to foretell whether the ethical text-books in the public 
schools, morality devoid of religious foundation, will effectually take 
their place, whether the shadowy ancestor-worship of Shintoism will 
sufficiently raise the aspirations of young Japan, or whether children 
will be led in the right way by the preaching of tonsured monks who 
have still, as has been said, perceptible influence among the lower 
classes, but whom the pupils in the great schools are certainly 
learning to despise. 

Yet we may have confidence that the good sense of the people 
and their leaders will realise and avert the danger threatening them 
from this quarter. 

No characteristic of the Japanese race is more evident than their 
practical spirit. When they see that something needs to be done 
they instantly cast about for the best way of doing it. They have 
taken warning by the fate of Egypt, which has fallen into the hands 
of Europe as a debtor into those of his creditors, and having determined 
that all money required for public purposes shall be raised within 
their own borders, they have no national debt placed abroad since 
1873, and the total foreign debt is under 800,0001. 

Their railways, of which 1,750 miles are now open, are well con- 
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structed and well regulated, and the first home-made locomotive was 
built in Japan last January. Tlie post and telegraph system leaves 
nothing to be desired. The Nippon Yusen Kuisha (Japanese Steam- 
ship Company), which owns forty-seven ships running to Chinese and 
other ports, and carries a large trade, now intends to enlarge its 
operations by starting a first-class line for passengers and cargo to 
Sydney and Melbourne. As the present service is excellent, and the 
accommodation good, there is every reason to anticipate success for 
this new development. Coal-mines are being rapidly opened up, 
and the production of iron is steadily increasing. The manufacture 
of cotton fabrics is sixfold what it was eight years ago, and cheap 
labour enables Japan to be a formidable competitor with England in 
the markets of the East. 

The animosity to the foreigner is everywhere dying out. The 
present racecourse at Yokohama is a piece of land originally set aside 
in order that Europeans and Americans might have some place to ride 
and drive without infringing on the Tokaido, the road traversed by 
daimios’ processions, a meeting with which caused almost inevitable 
disorder. Just before we left Japan we were present at the race 
luncheon given by H.B.M.’s able and popular chargé daffaires, 
Mr. Maurice de Bunsen, to a large gathering of prominent Japanese 
and European residents from Tokio, and admired the handsome 
prizes presented to the successful competitors in the races by the 


Emperor and by Count Ito in conjunction with the genial Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Mutsu. Nowhere could have been dis- 
played more friendship and good feeling between men of different 
nationalities. 

Mingled with interest in the past history of Japan, and admira- 
tion for her present energy and enterprise, must ever be our hearty 
wishes for her happy and prosperous future. 


M. E. JERSEY, 
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A STUDY FOR COLONEL NEWCOME 


Ir happens to some of us to have a personal and peculiar association 
with some incident, of more or less possible public interest, which 
makes us the proper reporter of it. Of such sort is my own con- 
nection with that one which lends its name to this paper. I alone 
can give original and firsthand witness touching ‘ A Study for Colonel 
Newcome.’ 

During many years I have from time to time been urged by 
Carthusian and other friends to commit my memories to writing, but 
I have tarried until now when Colonel Newcome has been a dear 
familiar friend of the English-speaking races for well-nigh forty 
years, and the brain which conceived him has been dormant for 
thirty. At this present I have been stimulated to the effort bya 
letter received a few days back from a Scottish gentleman to whom I 
had in a journey of business imparted my little tale, and who has 
written : 


The ‘ genesis’ of Thackeray’s idea of Colonel Newcome, ‘Old Codd Colonel,’ is 
far more interesting to most people, I should think, than that of Gladstone’s idea 
of Home Rule, and as no one can tell it so well as you can, I hope you will em- 
brace an early opportunity of doing so. 


These lines, immediately followed by days of heat which drove me 
from my study to seek occupation which I could undertake apart 
from books patule sub teymine fagi, are answerable for this little 
narration, which I desire by the favour of an indulgent editor to 
lay before a public to whom Thackeray is still dear. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to preface my special anecdote—my 
piece de résistance—with a short record of my acquaintance with the 
great writer whom Becky Sharp and other inhabitants of Vanity Fair 
first introduced to fame, but whose most beautiful creation beyond all 
doubt is Colonel Newcome. 

I first heard the name of Thackeray in 1848 from the lips of my 
uncle, a gallant Colonel of Engineers, who had married a first cousit 
and old playmate of W. M. T.’s, and who was then living at Little 
Holland House, Kensington, not far from Thackeray’s home in 
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Young Street. I remember that the name sounded to me queer, 
not to say ugly; nor can I now account it musical, although many 
happy associations have clothed it with abundant charms, 

Pendennis was at that time appearing month by month in its 
yellow covers, and I recollect telling one of my schoolfellows at 
Charterhouse (what I had heard my uncle say) that Thackeray valued 
himself more on his drawings than on his letterpress, which brought 
out the expression, ‘ Ah, there he’s wrong!’ 

Other members of my own family knew Thackeray before I did. 
My eldest brother used to meet him at Little Holland House and go 
to him in Young Street. He had always been delicate, and died of 
phthisis at Brompton July 13, 1850, active mischief having been set 
up from his having got drenched out hunting in Leicestershire in 
November 1849 and gone on in his wet clothes. I recognise from 
the charming volume of his letters to Mrs. Brookfield that Thackeray 
visited my brother on the 25th of February. Under date the 26th 
of February, 1850, he writes : 


Yesterday, after writing for three hours or so, what did I go out for to see? 
First the Miss Jinglebys, looking very fresh and pretty; you see we have consola- 
tions; then a poor fellow dying of consumption. He talked as they all do, with a 
jaunty, lively manner, as if he should recover ; his sister sat with us looking very 
wistfully at him as he talked on about hunting, and how he had got his cold by 
falling with his horse in a brook, and how he should get better by going to St. 
Leonards; and I said of course he would, and his sister looked at him very hard.! 


My own first sight of the great author was at Tunbridge Wells, 
about April 1852, when I was recruiting after a serious school illness 
at the house of my aunt already alluded to, then become a widow. 

Thackeray made his appearance at breakfast, and on entering put 
his hands together to indicate that he had seen us through the 
window at family prayer. He stayed literally the whole day, not 
leaving until after supper, though he vanished awhile after early 
dinner for a smoke. 

In the drawing-room during both morning and afternoon he was 
talking delightfully with my aunt and her sister, Miss Shakespear, 
occupied most of the time in making pen-and-ink drawings, for which 
he had brought the requisite materials—a drawing-pad and coloured 
inks as well as black in a capacious side-pocket. 

I have in my possession the first sketch of that morning—of a 
youth telling the old, old story to a young girl resting her pitcher 
at a well, with a rather doubtful dog for witness, and a pretty gabled 
house in the background. Several other sketches followed this one ; 
two, I think, representing scenes connected with Esmond—the one 
(unless my memory ill serves me) of a bridal pair in a State coach 
of the time of Queen Anne; the other, a scene in a theatre. These 


' Letters of W. M. Thackeray, p. 103. 
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are still, I believe, in the hands in which Thackeray placed them 
that day, those of his cousih, Selina Shakespear. 

He told us, I remember, of his forthcoming work, Esmond, and 
said, ‘You'll find it dull, but it’s founded upon family papers ’—for 
General Richmond Webb, one of Marlborough’s generals, has a place 
in the Thackeray pedigree. I do not think that any of us have 
found Esmond ‘ dull’! 

I remember also that he spoke of Dickens (no doubt, in answer to 
some question) and said, ‘ He can’t forgive me for my success with 
Vanity Fair; as if there were not room in the world for both of us!’ 

I can never forget that day, which left upon my mind a deep 
impression of the tenderness of the man, exhibited especially towards 
his old playmate (still in the thirties) in her widow’s weeds, and his 
charming courtesy to girl and womankind. 

I think I may be permitted here to quote a letter which Thackeray 
wrote when my uncle died, which seems to me of great beauty. It 
was addressed to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late General Sir 
John Low, K.C.B., G.C.S.I., of Clatto (afterwards the wife of Sir 
John Theophilus Metcalfe, Baronet). She was living with my uncle 
and aunt (who were hers also), her parents being in India, and had 
communicated to Thackeray the sad tidings. My cousin, who has 
the good fortune to possess the original, has kindly made for me the 
copy which I now transcribe :— 


Kensington: Dec. 31, 1849. 


My dear Charlotte,—There is no answer to such an afflicting letter as yours— 
for who can offer any consolation to a tender and devoted wife bereaved of her 
greatest earthly tréasure? I think we have scarce a right even to offer condolence. 
May God Almighty help and comfort your dear aunt under her calamity. The 
pang which makes the parting with such a man, so upright, so honest, so pure- 
minded, so tender-hearted, inexpressibly bitter to the woman who has possessed 
his entire confidence and affection (and knows his goodness infinitely better than 
we) must yet after the first keenness yield to thoughts more comforting. Where 
can a good and pious man be better than in the presence of God? away from ill 
and temptation and care, and secure of reward. What acomfort to think that he, 
who was so good and so faithful here, must be called away to dwell among the 
good and just for ever ? 

There never seems to me to be any cause for grief at the thought of a good 
man dying, beyond the sorrow for those who survive him, and trusting in God's 
mercy and wisdom, infinite here and everywhere, await the day when they too 
shall be called away. 

Goodbye, my dear Charlotte, write to me if I can be of any service, and believe 
me always, 

Affectionately yours, 
W. M, THackeray. 


I do not suppose that I saw Thackeray again until he came to 
Charterhouse (to our great delight) in the summer quarter of 1853, 
and gave us, in the Governor’s Room (the beautiful old withdrawing- 
room of Howard House), a lecture upon Humour and Charity. 1 
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cannot, of course, recall the particulars of that lecture, but he spoke 
in it of Addison and Steele, Arcades ambo, Carthusians both, and, I 
think, complained of the Reverend Laurence Sterne, who never spoke 
of a child except once to curse it for having the measles and keeping 
him from its lady mother. 

Certainly I remember that he spoke in high praise of Dickens’s 
characteristic work, and told how one of his girls had said to him, 
‘Papa, why don’t you write something like Nicholas Nickleby?’ to 
which he had replied, ‘ My dear, I can’t.’ He afterwards read to us 
that charming paper ‘ The Curate’s Walk ’ (to be found in his ‘ Mis- 
cellanies ’), and ended by saying, with a characteristic gesture, ‘ They 
call the man who wrote that a cynic!’ 

I remember Thackeray coming to see me at Charterhouse twice 
during my schoolboy days, and I think the first of those visits was 
in the summer of 1854; but I am approaching the period of Colonel 
Newcome’s ‘ genesis,’ which is the raison d’étre of my contribution. 

Whatever Thackeray’s first conception of Colonel Newcome and 
his career may have been, there is no doubt that he largely wrote 
his serial stories from hand to mouth. The unfinished story of Denis 
Duval, with its sad last posthumous number of notes and prepara- 
tions—most industrious preparations—told its own tale. Probably 
the author develope: his first conceptions, as the inspiration came, 
while the monthly instalments were in process of incubation. Cer- 
tainly he filled in the outlines, and gave them (what I may call) local 
colouring from his surroundings. 

A friend of mine, an ardent admirer of our author, once told me 
of a journey from Cambridge to London, which he took in the Pen- 
dennis era in company with a rather younger academic, who had 
been revisiting his Cambridge chums after a first year of town life. 
The two men had ensconced themselves in a first-class carriage, when 
Thackeray entered it. All the way to town the younger man rattled 
on of men and things, evidently to Thackeray’s great amusement ; 
and when the journey was ended, my friend, who had recognised 
their fellow-traveller, said to his pal, ‘Do you know who that was? 
It was Thackeray, and you'll appear in the next number of Pendennis,’ 
‘which,’ says my informant R. W., ‘ actually came to pass, as you 
will see by referring to chap. xvii.’ Referring to that chapter, 
which bears the heading, ‘ Alma Mater,’ I read : 


Coming back a few weeks since from a brief visit to the old university of 
Oxbridge, where my friend Mr. Arthur Pendennis passed some period of his life, 
I made the journey on the railroad by the side of a young fellow at present a 
student of St. Boniface. He had got an eeat somehow, and was bent on a day’s 
lark in London ; he never stopped rattling and talking from the commencement of 
the journey until its close (which was a great deal too soon for me, for I never was 
tired of listening to the honest young fellow’s jokes and cheery laughter); and 
when we arrived at the terminus nothing would satisfy him but a hansom cab, so 
that he might get into town the quicker, and plunge into the pleasures awaiting 
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him there, Away the young lad went whirling, with joy lighting up his honest 
face ; and as for the reader’s humble servant, having but a small carpet-bag, I got 
up on the outside of an omnibus. 


I remember reading, with something of indignation, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s strictures upon Thackeray’s—shall I say unsteadiness ?— 
perhaps I should rather say dilatoriness and unsystematic behaviour 
as an author. Mr. Trollope valued himself upon writing precisely so 
many pages of precisely so many words day by day, while Thackeray 
probably could only write at his proper level when the humour came, 
or else under the pressure of urgency, when a publisher was becoming 
clamorous for ‘copy.’ Anywise, for Trollope to lecture, or to hold 
up his own bright example to Thackeray, seems to me like a superior 
sign-painter lecturing or prescribing journeyman’s hours to Sir 
Joshua. 

But whatever Thackeray may have predetermined touching the 
history of the Newcomes, the 12th of December, 1854, was a day upon 
which he made an important announcement. That date marks for 
me also a Cressi dies noté, for upon it I had the good fortune to 
speak at Charterhouse the annual Oration, in praise of our good 
founder Thomas Sutton, and to receive in my cap, by way of reward, 
no less a sum than 195). Would that my more recent rostrum and 
my orations ‘in the vulgar tongue’ might occasionally bring a 
recompense after that sort ! 

How well I remember, after all but forty years, those sound- 
ing periods: ‘Oratori vestro que anno jam preterito evenerunt 
reputanti,” &c. How well I remember having to learn and then 
unlearn and revise a bit about my schoolfellow, Sir William Norris 
Young, of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, being shot at the Alma while 
giving a cup of water to a wounded Russian. He died, dear fellow, as 
a Carthusian should, with his face to the foe, but the cup of water was 
a myth. I had also to unlearn ‘ Quis, ipsi Sebastopoli capt nuper- 
rime atque eversd, non exultavit?’ when the report of the fall of 
Sebastopol turned out to be a lying rumour ; and the best of masters 
—let me write with reverence and affection the name of Edward Elder 
(‘my friend Dr. Senior,’ of the Newcomes *)—had to construct another 
sentence to describe the bloody valour of Inkermann. Well, on that 
day (as he was wont to do from time to time on Founder’s Day) to 
Domus Carthusiana came Thackeray—to chapel, oration, and dinner, 
for love of those who were of kindred to me and to him; and as 
litera scripta manet it gave me much pleasure to receive only last 
year from his cousin, Miss Selina Shakespear, a scrap of a note in 
which he has written: ‘To-morrow is young Irvine’s oration at 
Charterhouse, to which Iam engaged.’ During the evening Thackeray 
spoke, avowing after his manner that the prospect of a speech had 


? Chap. xiii. 
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hindered his digestion and spoilt his dinner; and before leaving the 
table he said to some about him, ‘I shall put all this in my book.’ 

Thackeray was fond of alluding playfully to his works which were 
in course of gestation. I can remember at a later Founder’s Day, 
when Philip was on the stocks, that he said in his speech, in tones 
of mock terribleness, ‘I can tell my friend Dr. Stone that he will find 
in it the portrait of a doctor that will make him tremble !’ 

Though I spoke the Oration in December 1854, I did not leave 
Charterhouse to proceed to Oxford until May of the following year, 
1855; and it was on either Tuesday, the 3rd of April, or Wednesday, 
the 4th of April, that Thackeray came to see me. It was in the week 
preceding Easter, which fell that year on April 8, and I am able to 
fix the precise date within twenty-four hours because the day was 
notable as sharing alone with that of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral 
the distinction of being a whole holiday during my nine years’ 
school course. The cause of this was a sad one—the sudden death 
(though after much suffering which could only have one event) of 
Oliver Walford, popularly known as ‘Old Ver,’ the second master of 
the school. 

When I met Thackeray at the door leading into Gownboys’ Quad, 
he said, ‘ How d’ye do? I want you-to take me over the place,’ of 
which he knew every stock and stone. Immediately afterwards he 
said, ‘I say, do you know any of the old Codds?’—a corruption, I 
believe, of Codger, and (as all Carthusians know) a colloquial term for 
the Poor Brothers of the Charterhouse ; then he added, with a dig in 
my ribs, ‘ Colonel Newcome is going to be a Codd,’ 

My acquaintance with the Codds was very limited : I knew ‘ Codd 
Larky,’ an evergreen of the name of Miller, who remained ‘ larky’ to- 
quite an advanced age, long after my schooldays and my lustrum of 
mastership were over. 

I knew also Captain Light, an old officer of fine profile and a 
grand. ‘frosty pow,’ who had served her Majesty and her Royal pre- 
decessors in an Infantry regiment, and had lost his sight (so he told 
us) from the glare of the rock of Gibraltar. Blindness had brought 
him to seek the shelter of Thomas Sutton’s Hospital, where he lived 
with the respect of old and young, tended lovingly through all the 
hours of daylight by his daughter, Miss Light, who retired to some 
lodging hard by when bedtime came. 

To the quarters of this good old gentleman I led Thackeray, and 
after knocking I entered and remember saying, ‘ How d’ye do, Miss 
Light? I have brought Mr. Thackeray, the author, to see you and the 
Captain,’ and then blushing to the roots of my hair, for I was a shy 
and self-conscious boy, and remembered to have heard that my friend 
had a particular objection to being designated * Mr. Thackeray, the 
author.’ Thackeray then sat down and talked very pleasantly with 
the old Captain and his daughter—ever and anon lapsing into reverie 
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when ‘the Colonel’ and Ethel we may be sure took their places with 
him, and then rousing himself to talk courteously again. At last we 
took our leave ; and I remember telling Thackeray, after we had left 
the room, that Captain Light had served at the Siege of Gibraltar, 
when he replied quietly, ‘ No, he could hardly have done that,’ as of 
course he could not, seeing that that event belongs to the years of 
grace 1779-82. 

When the fact became known that ‘ Colonel Newcome was to be a 
Codd,’ and that Thackeray had been making ‘a study’ for his character, 
it may be that there was a shade of jealousy abroad in Codd-land. 
My friend Codd Larky told me that I had taken him to the wrong 
man, and that he should have gone to Captain Nicholson, an old 
Guardsman, who may of course have been a more interesting person- 
age; but simply Ididnot know him. Anyway, I am glad to have been 
instrumental in giving my old friend Captain Light and his good 
daughter the pleasure of feeling that the immortal Colonel was 
sketched from him. The grand qualities and sweet simplicities of 
Thomas Newcome may have been drawn (as one has heard) after 
Thackeray’s stepfather Major Carmichael Smyth, but at least my old 
friend served the great artist’s purpose at one stage of the working 
out of his sublime creation ; and the resemblance of the model to the 
wrought-out conception has, I apprehend, never been strongly pressed, 
either in literature or in art. 

Having given this brief account of ‘ A Study for Colonel Newcome,’ 
I trust that I may be permitted to show how exquisitely Thackeray 
carried out his promise of Founder's Day, ‘I shall put all this in 
my book,’ by quoting at length from chapter xxxvii., which bears the 
title of ‘Founder’s Day at Grey Friars,’ simply premising that the 
‘I’ of the narrative is Arthur Pendennis, Esq., the ‘ Editor’ of the 
‘memoirs of a most respectable family ;’ that the order of the 
Founder’s Day functions is inverted—for chapel at 4 P.M. preceded 
the oration ; and that our author, curiously enough, has quoted the 
Bible version of Psalm xxxvii. instead of that which would, of course, 
be used in the chapel service. 

Mention has been made once or twice in the course of this history of the Grey 
Friars school,—where the Colonel and Clive and I had been brought up,—an ancient 
foundation of the time of James I., still subsisting in the heart of London city. 
The death-day of the founder of the place is still kept solemnly by Cistercians. 
In their chapel, where assemble the boys of the school, and the fourscore old men 
of the hospital, the founder’s tomb stands, a huge edifice, emblazoned with heraldic 
decorations and clumsy carved allegories, There is an old Hall, a beautiful speci- 
men of the architecture of James’s time—an old Hall? many old halls; old stair- 
cases, old passages, old chambers decorated with old portraits, walking in the 
midst of which we walk, as it were, in the early seventeenth century. To others 
than Cistercians, Grey Friars is a dreary place possibly. Nevertheless, the pupils 
educated there love to revisit it; and the oldest of us grow young again for an 
hour or two as we come back into those scenes of childhood. 

The custom of the school is, that on the 12th of December, the Founder’s Day, 
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the head gown-boy shall recite a Latin oration, in praise Fundatoris Nostri, and 
upon other subjects ; and a goodly company of old Cistercians is generally brought 
together to attend this oration : after which we go to chapel and hear a sermon, after 
which we adjourn to a great dinner, where old condisciples meet, old toasts are 
given, and speeches are made. Before marching from the oration-hall to chapel, 
the stewards of the day’s dinner, according to old-fashioned rite, have wands put 
into their hands, walk to church at the head of the procession, and sit there in 
places of honour. The boys are already in their seats, with smug fresh faces, and 
shining white collars; the old black-gowned pensioners are on their benches, the 
chapel is lighted, and Founder’s Tomb, with its grotesque carvings, monsters, 
heraldries, darkles and shines with the most wonderful shadows and lights. 
There he lies, Fundator Noster, in his ruff and gown, awaiting the great Examina- 
tion Day. We oldsters, be we ever so old, become boys again as we look at that 
familiar old tomb, and think how the seats are altered since we were here, and 
how the doctor—not the present doctor, the doctor of our time—used to sit yonder, 
and his awful eye used to frighten us shuddering boys, on whom it lighted; and 
how the boy next us would kick our shins during service time, and how the moni- 
tor would cane us afterwards because our shins were kicked. Yonder sit forty 
cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about home and holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit 
some threescore old gentlemen pensioners of the Hospital, listening to the prayers 
and the psalms. You hear them coughing feebly in the twilight,—the old reverend 
blackgowns. Is Codd Ajax alive P you wonder—the Cistercian lads called these 
old gentlemen Codds, I know not wherefore—I know not wherefore—but is old 
Codd Ajax alive I wonder? or Codd Soldier? or kind old Codd Gentleman, or has 
the grave closed over them? A plenty of candles lights up this chapel, and this 
scene of age and youth, and early memories, and pompous death. How solemn 
the well-remembered prayers are, here uttered again in the place where in child- 
hood we used to hear them! How beautiful and decorous the rite; how noble 


the ancient words of the supplications which the priest utters, and to which 
generations of fresh children and troops of bygone seniors have cried Amen! 
under those arches! The service for Founder’s Day is a special one; one of the 
psalms selected being the thirty-seventh, and we hear— 


23. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he delighteth in his 
way. 

24. Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him 
with his hand. 

25. I have been young and now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging their bread. 

As we came to this verse, I chanced to look up from my book towards the swarm 
of black-coated pensioners; and amongst them—amongst them—sate Thomas 
Newcome. 

His dear old head was bent down over his prayer-book ; there was no mistaking 
him. He wore the black gown of the pensioners of the Hospital of Grey Friars. 
His Order of the Bath was on his breast. He stood there amongst the Poor 
Brethren, uttering the responses to the psalm. The steps of this good man had 
been ordered hither by Heaven’s decree: to this almshouse! Here it was or- 
dained that a life all love, and kindness, and honour, should end! I heard no 
more of prayers, and psalms, and sermon, after that. How dared I to be ina 
place of mark, and ‘he, he yonder among the poor? Oh, pardon, you noble soul! 
I ask forgiveness of you for being of a world that has so treated you—you my 
better, you the honest, and gentle, and good! I thought the service would never 
end, or the organist’s voluntaries, or the preacher’s homily. 

The organ played us out of chapel at length, and I waited in the ante-chapel 
until the pensioners took their turn to quit it. My dear dear old friend! Iran 
to him with a warmth and eagerness of recognition which no doubt showed them- 
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selves in my face and accents as my heart was moved at the sight of him. His 
own wan face flushed up when he saw me, and his hand shook in mine. - ‘I have 
found a home, Arthur,’ said he. ‘Don’t you remember, before I went to India, 
when we came to see the old Grey Friars, and visited Captain Scarsdale in his 
room P—a Poor Brother like me—an old Peninsular man. Scarsdale is gone now, 
sir, and is where “the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest ;” and 
I thought then, when we saw him—here would be a place for an old fellow when 
his career is over, to hang his sword up; to humble his soul, and to wait thank- 
fully for the end, Arthur. My good friend Lord H., who is a Cistercian like our- 
selves, and has just been appointed a governor, gave me his first nomination. Don’t 
be agitated, Arthur my boy, I am very happy. I have good quarters, good food, 
good light and fire, and good friends ; blessed be God! my dear kind young friend 
—amy boy’s friend, you bave always been so, sir; and I take it uncommonly kind 
of you, and I thank God for you, sir. Why, sir, I am as happy as the day is long.’ 
He uttered words to this effect as we walked through the courts of the building 
towards his room, which in truth I found neat and comfortable, with a brisk fire 
crackling on the hearth: a little tea-table laid out, a Bible and spectacles by the 
side of it, and over the mantelpiece a drawing of his grandson by Olive. 

‘You may come and see me here, sir, whenever you like, and so may your 
dear wife and little ones, tell Laura, with my love ;—but you must not stay now. 
You must go back to your dinner.’ In vain I pleaded that I had no stomach for 
it. He gave me a look, which seemed to say he desired to be alone, and I had to 
respect that order and leave him. 


Those who would make or would refresh acquaintance with some 
of the most beautiful and pathetic writing in our language, should 
read in chapter xlii. of the good man’s last days, and how, as the 
chapel bell ceased tolling for evening prayer, Codd Colonel ‘lifted his 
head a little and quickly said, “ Adsum”’ (‘the word we used at 
school when names were called’) and ‘stood in the presence of the 
Master.’ 

And now as I began this paper by mentioning some occasions 
upon which it was my good fortune to meet Thackeray, I hope I may 
be permitted to carry on these slight reminiscences to the close. 

I remember meeting him at Oxford (probably in 1857) in the 
rooms of his cousin St. John Thackeray (afterwards my brother-in- 
law), and I think he came to see me in my rooms at Christ Church. 
I also met him at a large breakfast party in the Common Room of 
Lincoln College, at which Mr. Mark Pattison (afterwards Rector) was 
present, and F. Metcalfe (the ‘Oxonian in Norway’), Fowler (now 
President of Corpus), Merry (now Rector of Lincoln), and St. John 
Thackeray ; and I fancy Mr. John Morley was, like myself, among 
the juniors. I remember also going with him to Merton Library, a 
quaint old fourteenth-century building, which with its treasures gave 
him much pleasure. 

I was never at his housein Young Street, Kensington, but some- 
where in the middle of the fifties he moved his household gods to 
Onslow Square, and so became a near neighbour to us, who lived in 
Thurloe Place. The families became intimate. He liked my mothe-, 
and encouraged his daughters to ask her counsel when they desired 
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it, and my eldest sister became on terms of affectionate and lasting 
friendship, especially with Thackeray’s eldest daughter, who will, I 
trust, pardon me for quoting a few of the kind words which she wrote 
to me after my. sister's death two years ago: 


My dear dear old friend and companion whom my father always used to praise 
and to care for so much. . . . It seems to me like one more bit of home gone from 
here to the great Home of all. 


My youngest sister also married, in 1860, Mr. St. John Thackeray, 
eldest son of Thackeray’s ‘ Uncle Frank,’ who wrote a life of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, a review of which may be found in Macaulay's 
Essays. 

Thackeray was at this time of notable and striking presence. 
His hair was picturesque, wavy, and truly silvern (not simply white), 
and his full face was handsome in spite of the blemish caused by his 
fight with George Stovin Venables in Carthusian days. 

The Thackeray portraits with which I am familiar prove his right 
to inherit good looks from his father’s house, as assuredly also from 
his mother, a Becher, who was a stately and beautiful old lady, and 
looked every inch like a great man’s mother. At that time he very 
closely resembled the earlier portrait by his friend, Mr. Samuel 
Lawrence, the print of which was published by Messrs. Smith and 
Elder in 1853. I remember so well the attitude which the artist 
has caught with the chin thrust forward and upward. 

In Lawrence’s later portrait, which represents him reading, the 
eyes, I think, have a weary look, and the picture, though a true one, 
represents a period of decline. It is a fancy, I believe, of some devout 
souls that we shall see our dear ones in the better land as they were 
(or might have been) at the age of thirty-three; the time of life at 
which our Lord took our human nature glorified to Heaven.’ 

However this may be, we certainly like to remember our friends 
at their best, so I have set up in my home, as my memorial of the 
great man, Lawrence’s earlier portrait. 

For several years from 1857 I used not infrequently when at my 
mother’s to look in at Onslow Square on Sunday afternoon, and 
generally found Mr. Thackeray enjoying an after-lunch cigar. I also 
remember his dining with us in Brooke Hall, the Masters’ Common 
Room at Charterhouse, after-I joined the staff there in 1859, and on 
one of these occasions we retired after dinner and chapel to the Head 
Master’s house, when the Head Master (Canon Elwyn, the present 
Master of the Hospital) produced the ‘ Green Book,’ so that Thackeray 
might con over the names of his school contemporaries, When he 


8 Since writing this, I have traced the thought to the late Bishop Harvey Good- 
win’s Foundations of the Creed, 2nd edit. p. 393, where he quotes (acknowledging 
its beauty, but without adopting this conception) the words of Martensen (Christian 
Dogmatics) to this effect. Martensen says that this view was ‘adoptedin the middle 
ages, and put forth especially by Thomas Aquinas.’ 
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came to his own name, what should he find recorded after ‘ Trin. 
Coll. Camb.’ in the column assigned to subsequent careers ? Not author 
of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, &c., but simply ‘ Sub-editor of the Globe’ ! 
At this, Thackeray professed the greatest indignation, ‘ Besides, I 
never was sub-editor of the Globe,’ he cried, ‘I wrote for the Globe, 
but I never was sub-editor.’ I need hardly say that the faulty record 
was erased, and a worthier was entered in its place.‘ 

Upon the completion of Thackeray’s new house at Palace Green 
I was invited to the house-warming. The cards of invitation were 
for ‘W. Empty House’ (denoting at once its unfurnished state and 
the initials of its owner), and the bill proclaimed the fare to be our 
host’s play of The Wolves and the Lamb, to be followed by a farce 
entitled A Desperate Game, by J. Maddison Morton, the author of 
Box and Cox, who, curiously enough, ended his days as a Charter- 
house Codd.*° I see in the playbil] that Mr. Thackeray is announced 
as ‘ Mr. Bonnington,’ but in fact he only appeared upon the stage, 
with a cigar, just before the fall of the curtain to say ‘ Bless you, my 
children.’ 

I cannot remember being more than once or twice besides at 
Palace Green, but I met Thackeray more than once at the Garrick 
Club, to which an uncle of mine used to invite me, and several times 
at Evans’s—that wholesome smoky supper haunt where, unlike the 
Cave of Harmony from which Colonel Newcome hastily withdrew 
young Clive in anger and disgust, there was nothing to transgress 
the debita pueris reverentia, and to which old Paddy Green sturdily 
refused, as he expressed it, ‘to admit the crinoline.’ In whatever 
company one met him, he was invariably kind and friendly, and I 
am sure his heart always opened towards the young. Once more I 
met him, in March 1863, at Messrs. Smith & Elder’s in Pall Mall, 
whither I went, by the kindness of my friend the late Mr. H.S. King, 
to see the Princess of Wales make her entrance into London, and 
(fitly, may I say ?) he kept his last Founder’s Day with us at Charter- 
house on the 12th of December, within a fortnight of his death, his 
old friend John Leech being one of the stewards of the day. Though 

* I learn from the present Head Master, Dr. Haig Brown, that the actual record 
which Thackeray found was: ‘Michel (sic) Angelo Titmarsh, Sub-Editor of the 
Globe” The latter statement was erased by Mr. Elwyn, and there is now added 
‘ Author of Vanity Fair, The Newcomes, J'c., died Christmas Eve, 1863.’ 


5 I think I can recall correctly some lines which were spoken at his final benefit 
at the Haymarket (?) Theatre, and of which I have a copy somewhere: 


‘ Farewell, old friend, but not goodbye, 
True friendship faileth never, 
Tho’ you to cloistered haunts must hie, 
While we work on as ever. 


‘ And when at last you end the play, 
And face the life eternal, 
You'll meekly bow your head and say 
Your “ Adsum ” with the Colonel.’ 
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he was then looking very weary, and anticipating, I think, recourse 
to a small surgical operation, none could have expected the loss 
which made the Christmas of 1863 so sad a one to thousands in 
England and beyond it. 

Found dead in his bed upon the morning of Christmas Eve, with 
his arms stretched above his head as was his way when very weary— 
so I am sure I heard or read at the time—it was the newspapers of 
Christmas morning that told the sad tale to the world. 

The bed upon which he died was given by his daughters to 
Charterhouse. Iremember receiving it—for I was then the Master in 
charge of the Foundation Scholars—and to the Head Gownboy and 
his successors was accorded the honour of lying upon that historic 
bed, which bore at its head the following inscription from the pen of 
the Master, Archdeacon Hale: 


Hoc lecto recumbens 
Obdormivit in Christo 


GULIELMUS MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


ix Kal, Janvar: an. MDCCCLXIV. 
Scholes Carthusianz quondam discipulus 
Matura state hujusce loci amantissimus 

uti testantur ejys scripta 
per orbem terrarum divulgata. 
Vixit annos LIT. 


Was I not justified in saying, when making memorial of our 
great alumni in the notes to a Founder’s Day sermon [1872]: ° ‘ But 
surely Thackeray must be held the prince of Carthusians, seeing that 
he has illustrated in his works every part of our house’? He loved 
what was worth loving, and scorned meanness and wrong. Requiescat 
mM pace. 


JoHn W. IRVINE. 


* Brethren and Companions. A sermon preached in the chapel of the Charterhouse 
on Founder's Day, Dec. 12, 1872, by John W., Irvine, M.A. London: Henry 8S. King 
&Co, 1873. 
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THEOPHRASTE RENAUDOT: 
OLD JOURNALISM AND NEW 


AFTER two centuries of neglect, Théophraste Renaudot, Founder of the 
French Press, has now the honour of a statue in the capital of 
France. Artistically, the reward may not be of great importance ; 
for with sadness it must be acknowledged that too many of the 
memorials of famous men there are allowed to fall into a condition of 
grimy dilapidation, hardly worthy of the city’s reputation; but we 
can all cheerfully appreciate the motive that has prompted Paris to 
recognise in the best way within its power the work of a notable 
man, who was not only the founder of modern journalism, but has 
some claim to be regarded as a reformer in advance of his time. 
Writing in 1884, M. Gilles de la Tourette lamented the oblivion which 
had fallen over Renaudot’s name, and ventured to assert that few even 
of his own countrymen knew anything about one to whom they and 
Europe owed so much. Since then much of this ignorance has been 
dispelled. The vindication has been slow, but it is now complete ; 
and Théophraste Renaudot is the first journalist in the world who, 
solely as a journalist, is honoured by a great city with a place among 
its ‘celebrities. 

He was born at Loudun, near Poitiers, in 1586 (or, as one authority 
puts it, 1584; there being no authentic record in existence), and 
began manhood about the time the assassination of Henry the 
Fourth by the fanatic Ravaillac took place in the streets of Paris. 
This deplorable event threw political affairs into a state of commotion 
and disorganisation favourable to the introduction of great changes 
and the advent of new men of bold ideas. Even quiet and distant 
Loudun felt its effect. Its principal citizen at the time was Scévole 
de Sainte-Marthe, philosopher, poet, and historian—another name to 
the long list of testimonies to the evanescence of popular fame. So 
high stood his reputation at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
that when Charles the First, then Prince of Wales, and the favourite 
Villiers were returning to London from Madrid after a fruitless 
mission to secure the Infanta as the future Queen of England, they, at 
the request of James, made a long détowr in order to visit the famous 
philosopher. Among the principal participants in the literary and - 
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philosophical symposia held regularly in his house were three remark- 
able men whom the English visitors probably met. They all played 
notable parts in life. One was Armand-Jean Du Plessis, the youth- 
ful bishop of Lugon, afterwards Duc de Richelieu, Cardinal, and First 
Minister of France; another bore the name of Urban Grandier, a 
Jesuit priest, subsequently tortured and burned as a sorcerer; and the 
third was Théophraste Renaudot. In addition to being an aspiring 
ecclesiastic, Du Plessis was an ambitious politician, whose intrigues 
had already brought him into difficulties with the dominant party at 
Court. For him the company of men of letters had an intense fas- 
cination. He counted himself among their number, and personally 
contributed several items to the unmeasurable mass of forgotten 
literature. Another occasional visitor to the symposia was the 
mysterious Leclere du Tremblay—the Pére Joseph of history and 
romance—whose extraordinary réle in the statecraft of the time has 
never been, probably never will be, fully known. He, the secret 
monitor of Marie de Médicis, widow of the murdered King, and Queen- 
Regent until Louis the Thirteenth assumed power, saw in Richelieu 
the man the Crown required to break down the power of the old 
nobility, and prepared the way not only for his re-establishment at 
Court, but for his transformation into a powerful minister. Du 
Tremblay also showed a strong liking for Renaudot, who, after study- 
ing medicine at Montpellier, and making a brief journey into Italy, 
was settling down as a steady country doctor, with a noted predis- 
position to accept and apply new methods of treatment and unofficial 
remedies. Under the advice of Pére Joseph, who promised to use in- 
fluence at Court on his behalf, and also at the instigation of Richelieu, 
who never forgot old friendships unless they stood in his way, ~ 
Renaudot resolved to leave the provinces and establish himself in 
Paris. First renouncing the Protestantism which never weighed 
heavily upon him, he became a physician in the entourage of the 
youthful Louis, and soon afterwards embarked upon the adventurous 
policy of a social reformer. 

Renaudot was profoundly affected by the intense misery prevalent 
among the poor. He had full opportunity of examining both sides 
of the picture Paris then presented ; for, although receiving a small 
pension from the Royal Exchequer and constantly visiting the Court, 
ordinary practice brought him into contact with the meanest classes. 
His experience led him to formulate a maxim, which, in one version or 
other, forms the staple of all modern socialistic speeches and theories: 
‘Tl faut que dans un état les riches aident aux pauvres, son harmonie 
cessant lorsque il y a partie d’enfiée outre mesure, les autres demeu- 
rant atrophiées ;’ and it also led him to obtain from the King a 
concession authorising him to open a Bureau d’Adresse—a combina- 
tion of Registry Office and Exchange and Mart—where employers 
might find servants and artisans work ; vendors meet customers and 
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purchasers obtain bargains ; and where proprietors with houses and 
farms to sell or let could secure buyers or tenants. It was the first 
practical attempt to bring the classes and the masses together. Those 
who used the Bureau’s facilities were charged a small fee, but to the 
absolutely poor its doors were opened free. From this beginning 
sprang the existing Bureaux de Placement, with all their advantages 
and drawbacks, and also the Petites Affiches which continue in vogue 
in Paris. 

But the great achievement of Renaudot’s life was the foundation 
of a weekly newspaper. It has been said that he owed the idea to 
the eagerness of his patients to hear the gossip he retailed to them 
during consultations—the latest story from the Court, and the last 
despateh from the battle-fields. Against this fanciful theory must 
be placed the indisputable evidence that during his editorship his 
journal could not by the wildest flight of imagination be regarded as 
either a light or an entertaining production. It was the very antipodes 
of the airy style of his countrymen to-day ; sedate generally, sarcastic 
and bitter sometimes, full of despatches from distant countries, its 
home news bold but very brief and seldom amusing, Renaudot’s 
newspaper is the last literature an invalid in search of anything except 
repose might be expected to purchase. True, inthe matter of amuse- 
ment we are much more exacting than our forefathers. What caused 
them unbounded hilarity seems very tame tous. Probably Renaudot 
simply recognised the awakening spirit of the age, and saw that its 
best servitor was the printing press. The idea had long been in his 
mind, but it was not until 1630 that he consulted his friend Richelieu 
on the subject. The Cardinal agreed to grant a concession, renewable 
every ten years, on condition that the control of the periodical, nomi- 
nally in Renaudot’s hands, should really rest with the Court. He saw 
fully the importance of an instrument of the kind for the furtherance 
of his schemes against the old nobility, or, indeed, against any class 
in his way, and Renaudot as clearly saw that unless he accepted 
the terms his scheme was beyond realisation, Just as Richelieu was 
inspired by the unseen Pére Joseph, the journal was to be worked by 
the hidden Cardinal. Renaudot chose for title the Gazette de 
France, and the first number appeared on the 30th of May, 1631. The 
earliest sheet-in existence can be seen in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
musty and yellow with age, but venerable as the oldest specimen of 
any regular periodical still appearing. 

Its life has continued unbroken to the present day. You may 
search fruitlessly for it at the majority of kiosks on the boulevards, 
but it remains the journal of the old and even of the new aristocracy. 
Although the projector had no precedents for guidance, his view 
of a journalist’s duty has remained a standard for all successors. 
The words in which he embodies it mark the exact. position the 
Press must be content to occupy. Its faults and disasters have always 
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begun at the point where it has attempted to leave the sphere which 
Renaudot saw was proper and legitimate for its influence. ‘ History,’ 
he says, ‘is the record of things accomplished. A Gazette is the 
reflection of feelings and rumours of the time which may or may not 
be true.’ ‘In one thing only,’ he continues, ‘ will I yield to nobody 
—I mean my endeavour to get at the truth. At the same time I do 
not always guarantee it, being convinced that among five hundred 
despatches written in haste from all countries it is impossible to 
escape passing something from one correspondent or another which 
will require correction from Father Time. Those who pretend to 
be shocked by two or three incorrect items printed as true are 
welcome to send me for insertion the news which they believe to be 
correct, and, as such, more worthy a place in the Gazette.’ The outline 
is modest but well defined, perhaps not unworthy of consideration 
to-day. . From the first number the Gazette de France was a success 
"+~as successes were then estimated. Renaudot became a greatly 
abused and very popular man, praised and vituperated in turn, like a 
modern politician. Luckily for his tranquillity, he was what may be 
described as a mental pachyderm—the highest qualification the editor 
of a newspaper can possess; and the full enjoyment of Court favour 
enabled him to thwart the overt attacks of foes created by paragraph 
or pasquinade, 

Much has been heard lately of something called the New 
Journalism. Its character is vague and nebulous, differently ex- 
plained by different exponents, but its main features seem to be the 
glorification of the personal, the unveiling of all secrets and scandals 
of diplomacy and courts, and the utilisation of ingenious schemes 
which serve primarily as an advertisement and subordinately as a ~ 
decoy to prospective material advantage. When the last-mentioned 
characteristic is given full play, the literature is merely thrown in, 
It ought to be pointed out that to call this thing New Journalism is 
amisuse of words. It is not newat all. There is scarcely one of its 
devices which is not as old as the Gazette de France, and few of them 
reach the utility of Renaudot’s schemes. In one point they strongly 
resemble their prototypes: they occasionally bring their sponsors 
into embarrassment, trouble, conflict’ with the law, and loss. In 
Court secrets Renaudot achieved feats which should raise the envy of 
the most advanced exponent of the pseudo New Journalism. He 
had among his regular contributors King Louis the Thirteenth him- 
self; Richelieu supplied him with paragraphs; and his successor, 
Cardinal Mazarin, sent accounts of battles and victories which never 
took place. It was a paragraph written by the King which caused 
Renaudot’s. first serious reverse. The press was at work when the 
royal manuscript arrived, but as the command for its insertion was 
peremptory, the printing was suspended until the news could be placed 
among the ‘ Latest Intelligence,’ Louis and his Queen (Anne) did 
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not at that time at least enjoy unbroken conjugal felicity, and the 
unlucky manuscript contained a statement, which proved untrue, 
that his Majesty intended to ask the Pope for a divorce. After the 
death of Richelieu and the King, Anne became Regent during 
the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, and, remembering this 
disparaging fait divers, she called Renaudot before her. The 
editor was forced to explain the circumstances under which he 
became responsible for the paragraph, gave the terms of the peremp- 
tory order, and added in exculpation : ‘ Everybody knows that the late 
King not only read my Gazettes, but continually sent me items for 
insertion therein. Was it for me to examine the acts of the Govern- 
ment? Iwasonly the recipient ofits orders.’ Through the influence 
of Mazarin, who continued the protection commenced by Richelieu, 
Renaudot was pardoned the indiscretion committed by his Royal 
patron, but received due warning against a similar lapse. King 
Louis’ contributions were often in his own handwriting, and are still 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; sometimes he dictated his 
paragraphs to Lucas, his favourite valet. 

Another phase of the New Journalism owes its origin to Renau- 
dot. Recent political divisions in this country have caused consider- 
able embarrassment to the conductors of some journals who wish to 
stand well with both sides. To satisfy their consciences and reconcile 
conflicting interests, they issue a morning sheet which supports one 
party, and an evening or weekly organ which recommends the other. 
But this also is only an imitation of Renaudot’s strategy in a similar 
difficulty. The Gazettede France was the organ of the Court and the 
Queen’s adherents. Anne and Mazarin, however, became intensely 
unpopular with the people of Paris, who clamoured for a parliamen- 
tary government. The Fronde rebellion ensued, and the Court fled 
to St. Germains. Renaudot reluctantly followed with his printing 
press, perceiving clearly enough that the Gazette at St. Germains, 
pledged to the advocacy of Mazarin, would cease to be acceptable 
to the people of Paris. He accordingly started in the capital the 
Courrier Frangais, installed his two sons as editors with instructions 
to ‘pepper’ the Court party as hotly as they could, and then left to 
show in his own Gazette that'the prosperity of France was indissolubly 
associated with the policy of Anne and the Cardinal. The strife of 
words between the two journals directed by the same man continued 
during the war, and when the rebellion was suppressed, it was found 
that both had, from a commercial point of view, done very well. 
Mazarin discovered his gazetier’s ingenious system of making the 
best of both sides, and was rather amused than otherwise at the 
audacious device. Indeed, he gave his two youthful antagonists of 
the Courrier signal marks of favour. Whatever his faults, he5was 
no rancunier. 

A third feature of the New Journalism is also due to Renaudot. 
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Certain latter-day periodicals seek popularity by novel methods of 
réclame, Some give insurance policies, others prizes in competitions ; 
others bargains in tea, sugar, or draperies to their subscribers. But 
these, again, are only developments of Renaudot’s great scheme of 
opening, under a concession from the King, the first Mont de Piété 
in Paris. After the foundation of the Gazette, this was the chief feat. 
of his life. The New Journalism has not yet ventured to open pawn- 
shops in London for the benefit of its clients, though recent finan- 
cial embarrassments might suggest the desirability of adopting 
Renaudot’s idea in its original form for the special relief of disappointed 
competitors. There is no proof that subscribers to the Gazette were 
allowed the use of the Mont de Piéé on favoured terms, but the 
‘boom ’ his journal received from their inauguration will bear com- 
parison with the greatest our own times have seen. It had the ad- 
vantage of real use to the community, and in that respect stands higher 
than many later efforts. To Renaudot’s credit should also be placed 
the fact that, although he gathered whatever profit came from the 
réclame, his own journal was never burdened by its obstreperous pro- 
mulgation. The Mont de Piéé and the Bureau d Adresse were 
his; but the Gazette de France was the representative of a cause. 
Other means were also adopted by the sturdy gazetier of enforcing 
his personality upon the public. He inaugurated a discussion forum, 
or Parisian Cogers’ Hall, where all sorts of scientific and social sub- 
jects—some useful and some ridiculously fantastic—were debated. 
New medical remedies advocated at these meetings brought him into 
conflict with the Faculty of Medicine, who commenced lawsuits against 
him and incited others to do the same. For along time he stood | 
triumphant. The King even issued a Royal decree nullifying con- 
demnations passed upon him, and commanding the judges of the 
<ourts not to molest him further. While Mazarin’s influence remained 
undiminished Renaudot was safe, but the time came when the Cardi- 
aal’s own troubles engaged his whole attention, and the gazetier was 
left to look after himself. Attacks on every side became more vehe- 
ment and fresh actions by the Faculty caused him enormous expense. 
He was the ‘ Nebulo Hebdomadarius de Patria Diabolorum ;’ ‘ Usurier 
comme un Juif, perfide comme un Turc, grand Fourbe, grand Usurier, 
grand Gazetier de France. The Faculty called hima charlatan, and 
the ignorant asorcerer. Strife between allopath and homeopath was 
never greater. Overcome at last by persecution, he retired from the 
turmoil of the capital, wearied with the war against determined 
antagonists and harassed by the competition of rival journals esta- 
blished in defiance of a monopoly he was unable to enforce, and once 
more settled in his quiet native Loudun, leaving the Gazette in the 
hands of his family. He died in 1653, ‘ poor as a painter,’ wrote his 
old and malevolent adversary, Guy-Patin. This statement, like many 
other contemporary aspersions on the Father of the French Press, was 
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untrue; for, although an unfortunate marriage late in life caused 
embarrassment and loss, his end was neither mean nor without 
solace, - 

Théophraste Renaudot’s life naturally suggests a word on the 
Newspaper Press of to-day in France and in England. For at least 
a century and a half after,the death"of the founder of the Gazette de 
France the Press of Paris was, speaking broadly, more reputable than 
its rival in London. How then comes it that in 1893 Great Britain’s 
Journalism, with all its faults, occupies the highest place in the world, 
while the Press of Paris has fallen in public estimation ? One has only 
to read recent debates in the Chamber of Deputies and at the trial of 
the Panama Directors to‘find the low opinion held of it by politicians 
and judges alike. Probably their views are not free from prejudice ; 
but even outside the circleof officialdom the Press in France is not 
held in the respect accorded to it in England. Why is this? The 
former started with greater advantages, and its liberty, as distinct 
from books, was a popular cry in Paris long before it became a watch- 
word here. Briefly the reason is that, while in France the modern 
Newspaper Press is what journalists have made it, in England it is 
a reflection of the public mind. The difference is important—nay, 
enormous. 

It will, I think, be found that this decadence commenced with 
the fatal law abolishing anonymity, and requiring, under penalties, 
every journalist to sign the articles he wrote. This measure was 
framed expressly against the power of newspapers, but its originator 
could hardly have dreamed that its effect would be so striking. The 
Marquis de Tinguy, who proposed it in 1850 to the legislature which 
acknowledged Louis Napoleon as President of the Second Republic, 
said plainly in his speech: ‘ You tell me my plan will mutilate the 
Press, destroy its influence, take from it its individuality ? But that 
is precisely what I want.’ M. Laboulie, as seconder, was equally 
clear. ‘We must,’ he said, ‘finish with journalism, as we have 
finished with the barricades,’ The opposition to the law by journalists 
was so fierce that, though it contains very few clauses, seven days 
were occupied in its discussion. When finally it passed, a distin- 
guished writer described it as ‘an infernal machine placed under 
each newspaper to blow it up and shatter it.’ Every article on politics, 
philosophy, or religion had to be signed under a penalty of 201. for 
the first infringement and 40/. for a repetition ; and anything with a 
fictitious name rendered the editor or the writer liable to a fine of 
401. and six months’ imprisonment. 

To say that it was unpopular is inadequate to describe the in- 
dignation with which the Press received it. Manifold attempts to 
evade it were effectually stopped by a decree from the Minister of 
the Interior, emphasising its provisions, and even enlarging its scope 
to all personal references whatsoever. For nearly twenty years after- 
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wards the French Press was a cipher. Even worse: for it was in 
the position of a man who has been stunned by a blow which leaves 
little external evidence, but sets up mortification within. The law 
is now obsolete, but the blight remains. Reputable Journalism has 
already found out this truth. Several of the journals in Paris are 
again returning to ‘ unsigned articles,’ either without reserve or by 
adopting a fictitious signature which is used by various persons 
—anonymity under another name. Some one has said that in 
France ‘ Journalism will lead to the highest position—provided you 
leave it.’ No small proportion of its defects are due to the fact that 
its writers, instead of regarding themselves as journalists, used the 
publicity of their great institution for the purposes of personal ag- 
grandisement and private ambition. It is a curious instance of the 
irony of events that to-day you may hear some newspaper-men in 
France boast of a system which they say proves possession of ‘the 
courage of their convictions,’ forgetting that their predecessors de- 
nounced the measure that compulsorily inaugurated it as ‘ La Loi de 
Haine.’ Long acquaintance with chains and stripes so habituated the 
Children of Israel to bondage that Moses had great difficulty in keep- 
ing their faces towards the land flowing with milk and honey. 

It need not be denied that more than once our English system 
of anonymity in the daily press has been assailed—always unsuccess- 
fully. There are writers who argue that it is a disadvantage to them 
to have their work hidden under the general title of a news- 
paper. At first the argument seems plausible, but it will not bear 
examination. If it were true, French journalists ought to be better 
remunerated than their English confréres. The contrary is the case. 
In all grades, from editors to country reporters, the remuneration is 
higher here than in France, and the amenities of their calling are 
certainly much greater. Nor are signatures conducive to accuracy. 
The most imaginative flights of English journalists are commonplace 
in comparison with the daring ventures of their Parisian brethren, 
who calmly attach their names to masterpieces of audacity. The 
abolition of anonymity might prove temporarily beneficial in perhaps 
half-a-dozen cases—not more—but the inevitable general loss of 
prestige would soon act injuriously on the whole profession. 
Individual names have really very little influence in the press. 
The ‘star’ system in the theatre nearly ruined dramatic art; the 
‘star’ preacher bids fair to stamp out unobtrusive Christianity ; the 
journalistic ‘star’ would soon ruin whatever political or social 
influence ‘leading articles’ still have. One, and only one, legislative 
attempt was ever made to fetter the English Press by compulsory 
signature, but the members of even an eighteenth-century Parlia- 
ment, little as they liked Journalism, ridiculed the proposal out of an 
embryonic existence. If the directors of newspapers care to print 
extraneous matter—novels and old-time reminiscences—under signa- 
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tures, they do useful work in adding to the employment of printers 
and papermakers, But it is no more Journalism than is the rez-de- 
chaussée fewilleton in a Parisian broadsheet. The system under 
which the English Press has attained its unrivalled position is 
opposed to signatures. Scarcely a leading article as it appears is 
the work of one man. Consultation, revision, and correction are 
represented in the production, making the editorial ‘ we’ something 
more than the fiction the uninitiated sometimes believe. How is a 
signature possible under such circumstances? The moment the 
unseen but omnipotent editorial responsibility ceases and each writer 
plays for his own hand the Press is liable to become a means of 
deterioration, if not of corruption, instead of an independent and 
useful guide to fair judgment. It is not likely that English 
Journalism will ever part with its most precious possession. Should 
such an event occur, its effect, as in France, will be disastrous, not 
only to the Press itself, but to our whole public life. 


JAMES MACINTYRE. 





THE PARSEES 


THE history of the modern Parsees is in effect the history of Zoroas- 
trianism since the seventh century ; but they have an ancient history 
as well, partly legendary, partly authentic, stretching back to many 
thousand years before Christ, when in that vast empire known to 
chroniclers early Persian Gaiomards fought demons and giants, or, 
in later years, conquered territory and cultivated the arts of peace. 

Herodotus says that effeminate climes produce effeminate inha- 
bitants, and that the same soil cannot produce excellent fruits and 
men valiant in war. Perhaps to some such reason may be ascribed 
the fact that Persia could not keep what it had conquered, but it did 
at any rate outrage historical tradition by rising and falling three 
successive times. Long before the last of these eras, which we may 
call the Arab irruption, Zoroaster had arisen to supplement the early 
Persian code of morality. The exact date at which he flourished is 
hard to fix—writers vary from 2200 B.c. to 1300 B.c.—but all that is 
necessary for our purpose is to note that by the time the Arabs over- 
ran Persia there had long been established a faithful and devoted body . 
of Zoroastrians, ready to renounce all for the religion of their prophet. 
Zoroaster had taught them that it was not enough ‘to ride, and draw 
the bow, and speak the truth,’ they must defend the-revelation with 
which he had entrusted them. And so it came to pass that in the 
seventh century a little band of exiles from Pars (in Persia) carried 
their principles and their sacred fire remote from Mahommedan 
persccutors and the homes of their ancestors, first to Khorassan and 
then to the Indian province of Guzerat. At this latter place they 
established themselves, after negotiations with the Hindu monarch, 
and one is glad to feel that, notwithstanding the diluted form of 
Zoroastrianism with which they presented that potentate, they have 
preserved almost intact that for which they left home and happiness 
in the reign of the unfortunate Yazdezard. 

To follow their fortunes from this point is to narrate an almost 
uninterrupted history of peace and prosperity. Once only have they 
taken arms, and that was in the battle of Sanjan, 1305 a.p., when they 
helped the Hindus against the Mahommedans. 

In Akbar’s reign they became commercial, and began the trade 
with China which has largely made of them the luxurious nation 
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they now represent; but their rise in India is almost simultaneous 
with the British acquisition of Bombay. The Indian Parsees number 
now in all 90,000 people. They are and always have been devoted 
subjects of Her Majesty, and we may attribute this as much to a 
certain sympathy with Western methods of thought over Eastern 
as to the fact that they would rather be ruled by entire foreigners 
than by those whom they might themselves have conquered had 
fortune favoured them. 

The Parsee, in the business of life and in public connections, is 
enterprising, eminently successful, earnest, and diligent. He does 
most things with ease, is blessed with intelligence, has tact and 
adaptability ; so that his relations with all the differing races around 
him are easy and happy. No caste distinctions have made for him 
his profession, as with the Hindus. Parsees as such are all equally 
well born and equally favoured of the Deity. The heaven-born 
Brahmin has not his parallel among them. Zoroaster came to priest 
and layman alike. Any census will give the range of their avocations. 
When not medical, legal, or educational, they are commercial. Agri- 
culture they seem to have forsaken with Persian pastures, although 
there is now some prospect of a return to early habits in this respect. 

In domestic relations the Parsee shows favourably. He is gentle 
and courteous, while, as is the case with all children of the Sun, his 
affections are strong. His treatment of his womenkind is not Oriental; 
no petty jealousy consumes him lest they should be as powerful 
as himself if allowed similar advantages. He is, perhaps, unneces- 
sarily luxurious in his style of living, and this reacts on his character, 
making him averse to any exertion which would involve personal 
discomfort. Doubtless it is not his fault ; he has been too much the 
centre of his family’s affections to be anything but self-regarding by 
education. 

With a Parsee the day begins as with many other people, except 
that his matutinal devotions are said for him and his family by a 
white-robed priest, who, seated on a high stool and with his face to 
the sun, chants prayers in beautiful language from a Zend liturgy. 
Each family has its priest, who faithfully performs his duty by each 
member of the household. There must be something rather helpful 
in the thought that while they go about their daily tasks some one 
is hedging them round'with blessings; while, in the Fire Temple 
close by, another white-robed intercessor stands before the sacred fire, 
watching the incense of a nation’s prayer ascend to the God of light 
and heat. Nor is their connection with the Deity purely vicarious ; 
religion enters into the life of a Zoroastrian in more ways than 
one. When old enough to learn anything, all Parsee boys and girls 
are instructed in the religion of their race. At seven years of age 
the boy is invested with the sacred garments, the sudra and kusti. 
The conception is, unlike the Judaic, that he is born good, and 
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that no evil touches him till his seventh year. The ceremony 
during the investiture is elaborate, but noticeable points are the 
prayer of repentance and the declaration of faith. The sudra is 
a finely woven garment—‘the garment of the good and beneficial 
way, as its name denotes—spotlessly white, to suggest purity, 
while each seam is invested with symbolism, exhorting to virtue. 
The kusti is a fine cord of seventy-two threads, representing the 
seventy-two chapters of the Yazashne. This is knotted round the 
waist of the child by the officiating dastur, who chants meantime a 
monotheistic creed, declaratory of the faith left to Parsees by Zoroaster 
and of that prophet’s divine commission. At the last knot the priest 
says, ‘ Perform good actions, and abstain from evil ones,’ and hence- 
forward the young Zoroastrian is responsible for himself. The knots 
in the kusti represent to him vows of Truth and Charity with such 
other virtues as he may from time to time desire, and he says his 
prayers upon this sacred cord many times a day. It will thus be seen 
that, though devoid of that asceticism which characterises Brahminism, 
Zoroastrianism is a beautiful ministry to truth and goodness, and 
nothing is too small to take part in this service. Life is represented 
as a contest with the powers of darkness, and man is encouraged to 
range himself on the side of light. 

To turn now to things educational. The Parsees have always 
happily been blessed with intelligence. In the days when their 
language was Persian, and their location the land of their origin, 
they had a literature worth possessing. Sir John Malcolm tells how 
the men repairing his tents at Ispahan sang mystical odes of Hafiz. 
Poetic sensibility is independent of rank or education with them, as- 
with most Orientals. But Persian poetry has long ago been ex- 
pounded to the uninitiated, and we know now that the warm tropical 
glow, the rich imagery, the soft accents which delight the ear, only 
veil the deepest and most mystical of philosophical longings. 

The language of the Parsees in India is Guzerathi, varied slightly 
from the language of that province ; the building up of a Persian 
literature is thus, alas! more or less forsaken. The Translation Com- 
mittee does some good work in Guzerathi, and Zoroastrian research 
has of late years been solidly aided by many Parsee scholars. 

The education of a Parsee compasses the ordinary stages. He 
begins, perhaps, at a Guzerathi school, or with tutors at home. 
High schools and colleges or a University course in England next 
await him; but many Parsees give their children an entirely English 
education. They do not, like the Hindus, lose caste by crossing the 
waters. As to statutes and such like, the University and Her Majesty’s 
inspectors make excellent provision. Schools, both primary and high, 
are under Government supervision, and though much remains to be 
rectified in the manner of imparting instruction, any visitor to India 
would, I doubt not, marvel that education should have made such 
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rapid strides in comparatively so short a time. India walks with 
large steps in this as in other things, and anomalies crowd upon 
us: a University open in all its branches to women, and the strict 
purdah system ; the highest philosophical enlightenment, and the 
superstitions of a temple to Kali. But then, like the vegetable life 
around us in India, we are not all winter or all summer at the same 
time; we are not all young together in mental any more than in 
physical development—the orthodox must hold to the old ways, and 
who can say but that this very conservatism is not the ballast of 
India, acting as a wholesome restraint to rashness, and keeping us 
from outstripping ourselves ? 

As to women and girls, it is customary for people outside India 
to mass together the peoples who inhabit it, and to talk of ‘ the poor 
downtrodden women of India,’ and much sympathy is spent, and 
some imagination, on the troubles which are supposed to assail them. 
With the Parsees, we start with a difference, however, for they do 
not shut up their women behind the purdah, nor does their early 
history warrant any such custom. The Avesta has a delightful 
sketch of Iranian women—how they wove, and spun, and read, and 
rode, and drew the bow, and ruled their households. They combined 
all the elements necessary for a woman’s education; they were 
companionable to their husbands and yet domestic ; and so great was 
their spiritual importance in the lranian family that they were 
allowed to partake in the sacred rites, and their names were invoked 
together with those of masculine saints and deities. This will be 
refreshing to such as are accustomed to hear Manu declare that he 
who does not pay his debts will be born again as ‘a slave, a servant, 
a quadruped, or a woman ’—significant category ! 

The Parsees of to-day may be said to have retained most of these 
good traditions; their womenkind are treated with respect and 
deference, and if we fail to be as great a power as the Iranian lady, it 
is doubtless because we do not better use the aids which fall to us. 
Like the early Iranian, the Parsee child takes the sacred vows at about 
seven years of age; she goes to school or has her governesses. Too 
often (in orthodox families) her parents stop her education at fifteen 
or sixteen; she comes out; she travels with her parents to the 
different hill-stations, in pursuit of the season; she is marriageable. 
The dastur of the family puts her down in his list of marriageable 
girls, together with a description of her personal attractions, mental 
and physical, and the amount of dowry which her father is prepared 
to give with her. This last is purely supplemental, and arrives at its 
largest figure when ugliness and brainlessness predominate. Nor is 
character omitted in the computation—a bad temper is equated in 
sound coin of Her Majesty’sempire. If beautiful or otherwise attrac- 
tive, her father feels justified in concluding that his daughter need 
no bush. Choice is pain; he will not dazzle the young aspirant by 
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too many attractions, although when the suitor has appeared the 
father is not loth to dower heavily. A Zoroastrian is by no means 
a miser; he loves to do handsomely that to which he sets his hand. 
The dastur, omniscient being, possesses an equally significant list of 
marriageable young men, with a forecast as to their prospects in their 
profession or otherwise ; these lists, as will be imagined, make excel- 
lent literature for the respective parents. They are Iranian enough, 
however, to let the persons concerned manage for themselves the real 
business of the wooing. The parents content themselves with making 
opportunities, and directing the tastes of the younger generation, and 
compulsion is rarely necessary, whether because the child is docile— 
who knows ? 

One cannot regret any system which retains authority in an age 
when liberty whether much or little is likely to prove baneful ; still I 
must confess to being intensely amused at the marriage lists I have 
seen, and the arithmetical exactitude of the equations. One wonders, 
too, why ‘ accomplished’ should take so much off a dower when it 
means what it does mean in India, for most Parsee girls, alas !—a 
little music, bad enough to be painful, a little painting, an acquaint- 
ance with English and French. This last is often put to no further 
use than the reading of lachrymose novels, for there is no one 
in a Parsee household who will trouble to suggest better. The 
domestic part of the girl’s education is not neglected, certainly 
(though she no longer minds her spinning-wheel as in Iranian 
days), and Parsee ladies are always peculiarly gentle and home- 
loving, showing to best advantage in their families. Poems sing 
the praises of the warlike Gurdafrid, firm in saddle and practised 
in the fight, who vanquished Sorab, the son of Rustum, whom 
no man could withstand (Firdusi). Perhaps beside her Parsee 
ladies are too little active; at any rate one longs for something— 
poverty perhaps, or the devotion to some idea, however exaggerated, 
which will rouse us out of our lethargy to prove ourselves worthy of 
our origin—emancipators of Indian women, builders of an Indian 
literature, reformers of Indian abuses—what not? We are so placed 
as to invite action; united and small, our lives must touch each 
other’s; the treasures of the University are at our feet ; India, with 
its beautiful sunsets, its luxuriant hills, its wild wastes, its demon- 
haunted caverns, its ancient literature, its differing peoples and 
minds, is at hand to supply our imaginations; beauty, in God’s 
work and in man’s work, is around us; the result of various civilisa- 
tions is with us to influence us; looking on lovely things with a 
trained and understanding eye, our minds ought to grow beautiful. 
We might fulfil that for which the prophet said Zoroastrians were 
born—to add to the sum of goodness in the world, and diminish the 
power of Ahreman, the Evil Spirit. 

Perhaps one mistake made in the education of a Parsee girl is 
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that, the religious and emotional side of her nature is not sufficiently 
developed. Women have for long left the praying to the men. 
Some effort has of late been made to bring back the ancient 
times, when men and women had equal religious duties. Com- 
pare Zoroaster’s prayer to Ahura Mazda, ‘that the virtuous and 
noble Hataosa, the wife of King Vishtaspa, may exert herself to 
help in propagating among her sex the moral and spiritual culture 
of which he was the great pioneer and founder’ (Yt. ix. 25, xvii. 46). 
So Professor Darmesteter says: ‘The moral victory of Zoroastrianism 
is the work of a woman, and no picture of women is nobler and 
higher than that drawn in the Avesta.’ She helped her husband to 
suppress evil and propitiate the gods ; she was trained in all truth, 
righteousness, and justice, and after this life was found worthy to be 
invoked among the saints. 

Of Zoroastrianism itself much has been said and written; we all 
know that the sun and fire and light are to a Zoroastrian only the 
greatest exhibition of the power of a deity. Pure Zoroastrianism is 
simply a beautiful form of Theism. The fire temple, with its priest 
for ever feeding the sacred flame, the incense of the people’s prayers 
continually ascending to: God, has no touch of heathenism, or of 
anything but what is refined and beautiful, All that is wanted now 
is what Mr. Arnold calls Hebraism or Judaism; we have enough of 
Hellenism and to spare. The unity of Zoroastrianism is noticeable. 
The people did indeed divide into Kudmis and Shehenshais, but ‘the 
difference was only as to the date of the last Persian king. It does 
not,exist in Persia, and even among Indian Zoroastrians is of no 
practical importance whatever. The sects intermarry, and are on 
the friendliest terms, retaining the distinction. merely so as not to 
embarrass old records. 

To view religion now in its concrete aspect and in its relation to 
the life of a Parsee. At a child’s birth the protecting angels are 
invoked, prayers are offered in the fire temples, the astrologer is 
consulted, the child’s name suggested (for the goddess of Fate does 
not, write visibly on the blank paper laid ready for its use beside the 
bed of the young infant). Then comes the time for his admission to 
the privileges of his race: the investiture with the sudra and kusti, 
already explained. The next occasion for a ceremony is a marriage— 
full, as all Eastern ceremonies, of symbolism. It is worth noticing that 
the marriage knot is a sevenfold cord—seven being a sacred number 
among the Parsees; the concluding ceremony is also peculiar—the 
walk round the sacred fire, indicative of a desire to make religion the 
eentre of their joint lives, with all that fire symbolises of purity and 
holiness and light, The liturgy is interesting—Ahura Mazda is 
invoked for happiness, Then follows the curious. and quaintly 
detailed marriage blessing, compassing many sides of life. ~A fool is 
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evidently not easily suffered. ‘May you be brilliant’; exhortations 
to virtue and piety succeed this, with excellent maxims for daily 
life: ‘Do nothing without mature consideration;’ ‘Avoid being 
angry ;’ ‘ Be courteous, sweet-tongued, and kind ;’ ‘ Do not indulge 
in scandal;’ ‘Do not quarrel with the revengeful;’ and, what 
certainly does credit to the appreciation of knowledge, ‘Do not 
co-operate with the ill-informed.’ ‘Speak in an assembly after 
mature consideration’ may be enjoined on occasions other than a 
marriage. Also, ‘In no way annoy your mother.’ Then are invoked 
the thirty angels for their respective virtues, and final blessings 
that thoughts, words, and actions may be good dismiss the patient 
couple. 

The funeral rites are peculiar to Persia. The Parsees will not 
burn or bury their dead, because they consider a dead body impure, 
and they will not suffer themselves to defile any of the elements. 
They therefore expose their corpses to vultures, a method revolting 
perhaps to the imagination, but one which commends itself to all 
those who are acquainted therewith. And, after all, one sees nothing 
but the quiet white-robed procession (white is mourning among the 
Parsees) following the bier to the Tower of Silence, At the entrance 
they look their last on the dead, and the corpse-bearers—a caste of 
such—carry it within the precincts, and lay it down, to be finally dis- 
posed of by the vultures which crowd the Tower. And why should 
the swoop of a flock of white birds be more revolting than what 
happens in a grave? 

Meanwhile, and for three days after, the priests say constant 
prayers for the departed, for his soul is supposed not to leave the 
world till the fourth day after death. On the fourth day there is the 
Uthanna ceremony, when large sums of money are given away in 
memory of the departed. The liturgy in use isa series of funeral 
sermons by Zoroaster. 

Of superstitions, the Parsees have had more than they retain. 
Connected with burial is the popular conception as to the efficacy of 
a dog’s gaze after death. Dogs are sacred, and supposed to guide the 
souls of the dead to heaven, and to ward off evil spirits ; hence it 
is customary to lead a dog into the chamber of death, that he may 
look at the corpse before it is carried to the Tower. 

Oriental scholars will miss the prominence of Parsee legislation, 
We have no Manu and-no Koran. The Codes prepared by the 
Prophet seem to have been lost in early ages. Custom has guided 
therefore, and the Panchayet had the final decision in disputes. The 
first Panchayet: was a self-constituted council of the influential 
members of the community. It was the court of justice in all causes, 
and any refusal to abide by its decrees was punished by excom- 
munication, and, what would have delighted Bentham, public beating 
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with shoes. About the eighteenth century the Panchayet received 
Government recognition, but it was reconstructed in 1787, in con- 
sequence of quarrels and the oppression of the members. In its new 
form it consisted of six priests and six laymen, and it worked well. 
It passed regulations about such matters as the manner of mourning ; 
e.g. they were not to cry in assemblies, or beat their breasts, or in- 
dulge in any excessive grief. So with sumptuary regulations as to 
feasts and fasts. Such a body depended for its efficiency entirely on 
the strength of the members composing it. As soon as the older 
ones died out, and weaker men came to rule, the Panchayet ceased 
to have any effect. Persons were respected in the distribution of 
punishment, and many wicked flourished unmolested. As a result 
it ceased to exist in 1836, and has since then been no more than 
trustee for the charitable funds of the community. Thus bereft 
of a governing body, the Parsees solicited Government aid, and 
after much inquiry and discussion two Acts were passed—the Parsee 
Succession Act and the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865. 
Moreover, the Parsee Matrimonial Courts have taken the place of the 
old Panchayet in the matters they consider, and of the constitution 
and procedure of this court the curious will find ample explanation 
in the report of Sir J. Arnold’s commission. 

It remains to add something by way of apology. I have been 
hampered by the thought that much that I can say must be 
eommon knowledge. Moreover, I have tried to avoid what could be 
found in books. All that: was possible was to glance at the Parsees 
as they appear in their daily life in India. We find an anomalous 
little body of people, with a history and a philosophy, planted in a 
small corner of Western India—themselves in a way both Western 
and Eastern—and thus forming a bridge between the continents. 
Western in progressive thought, in education, and in social cus- 
toms; Eastern in location, in birth, in imagination, and religion, 
and working in what was a foreign country in the most perfect 
harmony with the people and their rulers. Always loyal to Her 
Majesty’s Empire, they may be said to be interpreters to the East of 
the Western spirit, while the most cordial relations exist between 
them and the other races in India. Their religion has found many 
expounders and defenders ; all must acknowledge its beauty, its free- 
dom from superstition, its high moral ideals, its charming symbolism. 
In education and social customs we find them almost European. 

And now the tale is told. We have seen the Parsee as he stands 
before the priest in that early solemn moment of his life when he is 
named by the name of his Prophet; we have met him in public 
and private life ; we have watched as his hands were bound with that 
sevenfold cord; then, when the last rites came to be performed, we 
listened to the chanting of the funeral dirge, and saw the white- 
robed procession winding to the Silent Tower ; and, as they lift him 
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gently to where his foot has never trod, let us turn aside to the 
hearth and the sandal-wood, that to Ahura Mazda may ascend from 
us the prayer that the three days may not yet have elapsed, but 
that even now the spirit of that dead Persia, which once reached so 
far westward, may rise to inspire her representatives in India with 
desire and strength, that we may effect our true destiny handed down 
to us by the Prophet, through the ages—even to widen the skirts 
of light, and make the struggle with darkness narrower. 


CoRNELIA SORABJI. 


VoL. XXXIV—No. 200 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NEW WAYS WITH OLD OFFENDERS 


Few fields of historical research are more fertile or more fascinating 
than the annals of the Criminal Law. I do not refer now to such 
antiquarian curiosities as ‘ compurgation,’ ‘ ordeal,’ or ‘ wager of battle,’ 
nor to the barbarities of its early procedure, which (down to the year 
1836) denied to a man accused of felony the right of being defended 
by counsel. I refer to much later times, and especially to the recent 
developments of our penal system. As members of a civilised com- 
munity, we all recognise the value of social order, but how many of 
us are familiar with the mechanism by which the powers that make 
for righteousness control those that make for anarchy and plunder ? 

Even a superficial inquiry into our penal system bristles with 
problems of enormous interest to the philosopher, the jurist, and the 
statesman. Here are some of them. What is crime as distinguished 
from immorality, or, to put it differently, when does the infraction of 
the moral law become an injury to society of which the State 
ought to take cognisance? What is the leading idea underlying 
punishment? Is it to give pain, to deter, or to reform? If it is 
a combination of all three, what are their relative proportions? What 
is the best way of checking relapse into crime and the manufacture 
of the habitual criminal? How far ought a previous conviction 
to affect the sentence pronounced for a second or subsequent 
offence? Can any means be devised for making sentences more 
uniform? All these questions confront us at the outset. Some of 
them may be decisively answered by reference to our criminal 
statutes and our prison regulations. Others are not so easily dis- 
posed of, for they belong to the region of opinion. In the course of 
this paper I shall touch upon them all, and as nearly as may be in the 
above order. 


I 


In the early stages of civilisation the domain of crime and the 
domain of immorality were not distinguishable. An examination of 
the decalogue shows this. The fifth, seventh, and tenth command- 
ments are addressed to breaches of the moral law, as it is understood 
at the present day; the sixth, eighth, and ninth to. breaches of the 
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criminal law. The first batch would no more find a place in a modern 
penal code than would the second in a modern pulpit discourse. The 
one set of rules has in process of time become differentiated from 
the other. If it is asked, Where do you draw the line ? the reply is, 
There is no absolute line. It varies in different countries, and in 
different ages of the world’s history. Thus of the ten crimes 
which the Jewish law punished with stoning, nine have long ceased 
to be such, and the tenth (rape) has wholly changed its character. 
Instead of being an offence against property, it has become an 
offence against the person. 

But we may go further. What is a crime in one country is some- 
times only a civil injury in another. In ancient Rome, for example, 
theft was regarded not as a crime, but as a wrong done to an indi- 
vidual for which compensation, on a greatly enlarged scale, was exacted 
in money. In England, there are at this day libels and assaults which 
may be made the subject either of criminal or civil proceedings at 
the option of the person aggrieved. And we may conjecture that this 
was at one time true of all misdemeanours, technically so called, from 
the fact that when this class of case is to be tried the accused is 
styled ‘defendant ’ in the oath administered to the jury, as if he were 
a party to a civil action. , 

Again, the tablets of the moral law have been long ago written 
up, no addition to them having been made since the establishment of 
Christianity. The criminal law contracts and expands in obedience 
to the march of public opinion. As an instance of its contraction, 
take the statutes passed in 1871 and 1875 for the protection of trade 
unions. As an instance of its expansion, take the Criminal Law _ 
Amendment Act, 1885, which, by raising the age of consent to 
sixteen, converted into a punishable misdemeanour what had been 
until then only a moral delinquency. It is true that crimes are 
usually immoral acts, but they are not universally so, nor are they 
punished as such. For example, neglect to repair a highway ora 
sea wall is technically a crime, and may be made the subject of indict- 
ment, but sins rather against public convenience than against the 
moral law. Nowadays an immoral act is punished only as a crime 
when it involves an outrage on person or property. 

Further, the criminal law, unlike the moral law, deals exclusively 
with external acts; with what the hand does, not with what the heart 
prompts. Hence it has little to say to motive. An act of which 
the motive may be bad, and which is, therefore, so far immoral, may 
be entirely harmless socially, and altogether outside the pale of the 
criminal law. An act of which the motive may be good, and which 
is, therefore, so far moral, may be very injurious to society, and for 
that reason become a crime. Squandering one’s patrimony at a 
gaming table is an instance of the first. Robbing one’s employer in 
order to maintain one’s family is an instance of the second.. What 
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the criminal law takes account of is not motive, but intention, a very 
different thing both in law and in logic. If A kills B with the in- 
tention to do so, he is primd facie guilty of murder, and it matters 
not whether his motive was to put out of the way a villain of whom 
society is well rid, or merely to transfer with greater ease that villain’s 
purse to his own breeches-pocket. The presence or absence of motive 
is useful as throwing light on the intention, but it is for the intention 
(e.g. to kill or to steal), as manifested by the overt act, and not for 
the motive or final cause, that criminal punishment is awarded. 

The catalogue of Crime, although not invariable, as is the cata- 
logue of the Moralities, has been pretty constant for a good many 
years. Its bulk is contained in five consolidating statutes passed in 
1861. Of these the Act relating to offences against the person, the 
Act relating to offences against property (commonly called the 
Larceny Act), and the Act relating to forgery, are all founded on the 
ancient common law. The remaining two, the Malicious Mischief 
Act and the Coinage Act, are of statutory origin. The principal 
additions made since 1861 are the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
already mentioned, and sundry other Acts dealing with corrupt prac- 
tices at parliamentary and municipal elections, with fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies and fraudulent trade marks, and with the manufacture of 
explosive substances under circumstances of suspicion. By far the 
largest proportion of the total crime committed in Great Britain is 
made up of offences against property, unaccompanied by violence. 
Next to these in frequency are forgery and offences against the 
currency, and next again, but of late years in considerably reduced 
numbers, offences against property, accompanied by violence. The 
offences enumerated in the three last classes are those to which 
habitual criminals are most addicted. 

Passing now from crimes to the persons convicted of them, how 
are these dealt with at the present day? Half a century ago, as 
everybody knows, they were disposed of in very simple fashion. The 
State got rid of the mass of its criminals by shipping them off to 
some distant land. When after the War of Independence the Ameri- 
can colonies ceased to be open to us as a dumping-ground for our 
desperate or doubtful characters, the Australian colonies were resorted 
to. New South Wales was first tried, then Van Diemen’s Land. 
The convicts on their arrival were either put on Government works 
or assigned like slaves to private employers, whose commands could 
be enforced through the local magistrate by flogging and other 
degrading punishments. The effect of this system on both colonist 
and convict was extremely bad. After several investigations by 
Committees of the House of Commons, the Government decided to 
divide the duration of the sentence into two distinct parts, the first 
part to be spent at home, the remainder beyond seas. But the 
experiment did not last long, for the older Australian colonies, after 
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a few years, refused to take our convicts on any terms. Transportation 
to New South Wales ceased in 1840, to Van Diemen’s Land in 1852. 
Western Australia, having sustained a severe drain of its population 
by the rush to the gold-fields discovered in 1850 in other parts of 
that continent, continued to receive our convicts until 1867, when, 
yielding to the pressure brought to bear by its neighbours, it too 
closed its doors against us. 

I make no apology for having dwelt for a moment on what may 
appear to some to be ancient history, for although transportation has 
long become a thing of the past, it has left a large legacy behind it. 
Many of the experiments made in its later days with a view to reform 
the condition of the ‘transportee’ are now part and parcel of the 
system of Penal Servitude, by which it has been superseded. The 
experiments I refer to are these :—(a) The separate confinement 
system. (b) The probationary stage system. (c) The system of 
conditional release. Separate confinement, as a preliminary stage, 
which every convict must pass through, was first tried in Pentonville, 
which was opened in 1842 as a pre-transportation prison. Millbank, 
opened twenty years earlier and since demolished (its work being now 
done by Wormwood Scrubbs), was used for the same purpose. The 
period of such confinement was first fixed at eighteen months, but 
has since been reduced one half. Under the existing system all 
convicts, whether male or female, spend the first nine months of their 
sentences in complete isolation from their fellow-prisoners, The only 
places where they have the chance of seeing each other are the exer- 
cise ground and the chapel. During these nine months the male 
convict is employed in some industrial work, such as oakum-picking, 
mat-making, tailoring, or shoe-making, of a more or less remunerative 
kind. He is then transferred to one of our convict establishments 
at Aylesbury, Borstal, Dartmoor, Dover, Parkhurst, Portland, or 
Portsmouth. There he labours in restricted association with other 
convicts. If his strength permits, he is employed in clearing or re- 
claiming land, building breakwaters, or in similar undertakings. If it 
does not, he follows one or other of the trades which he has practised 
in the prison where he was first lodged. All female convicts are sent 
to Woking Prison, where they are put to laundry, or other work 
suited to their sex and age. 

In the year 1891-2 the total number of male convicts received 
into our convict prisons under fresh sentences was 613, and the total 
number of female convicts so received was 49. The proportion of 
males to females was, therefore, rather more than 12 to 1. s 

From 1864 to 1891, the minimum erentence of penal servitude 
was a term of five years. By an Act of 1891, this minimum was 
reduced to three years. All convicts may, by industry and good 
conduct, pass through four progressive stages by means of a system 
of marks, said to have been invented by Archbishop Whately, and 
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first tried in Ireland. By this system they may obtain a remission 
of a portion of their sentences. This portion is, in the case of a male 
convict, by an order of the Home Office of August 1890, one-fourth 
of the whole term ; the nine months of solitary confinement, which 
was formerly excluded from the computation, being now reckoned in. 
If the industry or conduct fall short of the required standard, a re- 
mission may still be earned, but of less amount. 

Female convicts may gain a remission of one-third of their sen- 
tences, and when their sentence is for five years and upwards they may, 
nine months before the time for their release on ‘license,’ be trans- 
ferred to establishments known as ‘refuges,’ where they have greater 
liberty and employment of a more domestic kind, without, however, 
being able to leave. The ‘refuges’ near London which are officially 
recognised are the East End Refuge near Finchley, the Elizabeth Fry 
Refuge, and the London Female Preventive and Reformatory Insti- 
tution.! 

A convict whose sentence is partially remitted under the Penal 
Servitude Act, 1864, which, as amended by later legislation, still re- 
mains in force, becomes the holder of a ‘license’ revocable on certain 
conditions specified on the back of it. These are that he shall abstain 
from any violation of the law, shall not habitually associate with 
notoriously bad characters, and shall not lead an idle, dissipated life. 
He is also whilst this license lasts subject to Police Supervision, the 
nature of which is discussed in a note at the end of this article. 

The above rules apply to all sentences of penal servitude. Life 
sentences are specially considered by the Home Secretary after 
the lapse of twenty years, and a remission is granted or withheld 
according to the circumstances of each case. 

Our convict prisons, of which I have exclusively spoken up to 
this point, have always been under Government control. But not so 
our local prisons, where sentences of imprisonment, as distinguished 
from penal servitude, are carried out. These formerly belonged to 
local authorities, and in some instances to private persons. Thus, as 
late as 1877, the Marquis of Bristol claimed to be the proprietor of 
the prison at Bury, and as such to appoint the gaoler, or, as he is 
now called, the governor. Proprietary prisons were known as ‘ fran- 
chise prisons,’ and were created such by royal grant. So great was 
the diversity of local prison administration that, down to quite recent 
times, precisely similar sentences were attended with very different 
degrees of punishment in different localities. The construction of 
the buildings varied; the dietaries varied; so did the quantity of 
the labour exacted; so did the rigour of the discipline. Charles 


! The conditional release, which had its origin in this country, has gradually made 
its way throughout Europe, having been adopted successively by France, Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium, and Italy. It also obtains in Austria, Norway, Sweden, and 
some of the United States. In Spain and Russia it is not made use of. 
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Reade thus fairly describes these discrepancies in his well-known 
novel, Jt is Never Too Late to Mend— 


In some gaols (he writes) you may see the non-separate system; in others the 
separate and silent system ; in others, a mixture ofthese : i.e. the hardened offenders 
kept separate, the improved ones allowed to mix; and these varieties are at the 
discretion of the magistrates, who settle within the legal limits each gaol’s system. 


Some of the minor borough prisons were disfigured by very glaring 
abuses. The prisoners awaiting trial, although presumed by law to 
be innocent, were associated with those already convicted. Juvenile 
offenders were placed in close contact with adults steeped and 
hardened in crime. The Prison Acts, 1865 and 1877, were passed 
to remedy these defects, to reduce this chaos to order. By the Act 
of 1865 each prison was required to contain separate cells, and to be 
lighted, warmed, and ventilated. By the Act of 1877, the whole of 
the 113 local prisons were taken over by the Government. Several 
were closed forthwith ; others have been closed since; and the total 
number is now only fifty-eight. Absolute uniformity reigns through- 
out them all, not only in respect of discipline, but also of diet and 
clothing. The inmates pass through progressive stages by means of 
a system of marks similar to that which obtains in penal servitude. 
These stages are four in number. In the first stage the prisoner 
sleeps on a plank bed, without a mattress, every night in the week ; 
and, if sentenced to hard labour, he spends six to eight hours, 
according to his strength, in turning a hand-crank or in treading a 
wheel. This labour is called ‘ first-class hard labour,’ and was defined 
thirty years ago by a committee of medical experts as ‘labour that 
visibly quickens the breath and opens the pores.’ The first stage 
continues until the prisoner has earned 224 marks. No more than 
eight marks can be earned in a day, so that this stage cannot last 
less than twenty-eight days. In the second stage the prisoner sleeps 
on a mattress five nights out of seven, and on a plank bed the other 
two. His labour is now of a less exacting character, resembling that 
undergone in the first nine months of penal servitude. It is called 
‘second-class labour,’ and it continues, in one form or another, till 
the end of the sentence. In the third stage, which can only be 
reached by earning another 224 marks, he sleeps on a mattress six 
nights a week, and on a plank bed the remaining night. In the 
fourth stage, only to be reached by the same process as the third, 
he sleeps on a mattress every night, has library books as well as 
books of instruction in his cell, and is allowed to write and receive 
one letter, and to have one visit, lasting at the outside twenty 
minutes, from his relations or friends. For each 672 fresh marks 
he earns whilst in this stage he may write and receive one additional 
letter, and may be visited once by his friends for the space of half 
an hour. 
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During this his progress towards freedom, the dietary of the 
prisoner remams constant, but varies as between prisoner and prisoner 
according to the length of his sentence. There are four classes of 
diet, the worst being known as No. 1, the best as No.4. The penal 
servitude convict is, on his reception into prison, placed on diet 
No. 4, and this is maintained throughout his term. In proportion to 
the marks earned by each prisoner, whether in a convict or a local 
prison, small gratuities are placed to his credit. These he receives 
on quitting the prison. In addition to these gratuities, the Prison 
Commissioners may, on the recommendation of the Visiting Com- 
mittee, order a sum of money not exceeding 2/. to be paid to the 
prisoner himself, or to one or other of the certified Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies (of which there are some sixty or seventy working in con- 
nection with the English prisons), on their undertaking to apply it 
for the prisoner’s benefit. Under the guidance of one or other of 
these societies the liberated prisoner may, if so minded, find work, and 
start again on the road to gain an honest livelihood. 

Now that all sentences are worked out at home, there is no 
essential distinction in kind between a sentence of penal servitude 
and a sentence of imprisonment, but there are important minor dif- 
ferences between the two, which it may be convenient to sum up: 

1. The maximum sentence of penal servitude is, necessarily, a 
life one. The minimum is a term of three years, the first nine 
months of which‘are usually passed in a local, and the remainder in 
@ convict, prison. The maximum sentence of imprisonment is two 
years, the whole otgwhich is passed in a local prison, The minimum 
sentence is a singlefday. As Assizes sentences date from the day ou 
which the assizes open, and Sessions sentences from the day on whicli 
they are pronounced, this last is equivalent to an immediate dis- 
charge. 

2. In penal servitude there is a possibility of a remission of a 
portion of the sentence, and this remission is the prisoner’s right if 
he can earn it by marks. In imprisonment there is no remission at 
all, unless the Crown thinks fit to grant one as a matter of grace. 

3. ‘First-class hard labour’ is never undergone by a prisoner 
sentenced to penal servitude unless he be punished specially for « 
prison offence, In imprisonment, whenever hard labour forms part 
of the sentence, hard labour of the first class has to be undergone for 
at least a month, and may have to be undergone for longer.” 


The next interesting change to be noticed is in the treatment of 


? The best guide to our prison system is The Punishment and Prevention of Crime, 
by Sir Edmund Du Cane, K.C.B, (Macmillan, 1885.) Sir E. Du Cane is Chairman 
of Commissioners of Prisons, and also Chairman of Directors of Convict Prisons, and 
therefore speaks with authority. To him and to Captain Price, R.N., Governor of 
Wormwood Scrubbs Prison, I beg to tender my especial thanks for valuable infor- 
mation given and facilities afforded. 
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first offenders. Judges of Assize and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
have from time immemorial had the power to bind over a convicted 
person for a prescribed period to come up for judgment when 
called upon, as an alternative to sending him to prison. This power 
was, however, very sparingly used, as it was thought to savour of 
undue leniency. In 1879, a like power was conferred by statute on 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, but on these only. In 1886, 
Colonel Howard Vincent, M.P., formerly Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, brought in a Bill to extend the operation 
of the Act of 1879 to Assize Courts and Quarter Sessions. In order 
to get over the objection on the score of undue leniency, the Bilt 
proposed to subject the first offenders dealt with under it to ‘ Police 
Supervision,’ thus putting them on the same footing as holders of a 
license under the Penal Servitude Acts. The Police Supervision 
clause was, however, struck out in Committee, so that the Bill as 
passed (in 1887) was only a confirmation by statute of the powers 
already possessed at common law. The leading section of this Act 
is worth transcribing, if only as a specimen of parliamentary 
drafting : 


In any case in which a person is convicted of larceny or false pretences, or any 
other offence punishable with not more than two years’ imprisonment, before any 
Court, and no previous conviction is proved against him, if it appears to the Court 
before whom he is so convicted that, regard being had to the youth, character, and 
antecedents of the offender, to the trivial nature of the offence, and to any extenuat- 
ing circumstances under which the offence was committed, it is expedient that the 
offender be released on probation of good conduct, the Court may, instead of 
sentencing him at once to any punishment, direct that he be released on his enter- 
ing into a recognisance, with or without sureties, and during such period as the 
Court may direct, to appear and receive judgment when called upon, and in the 
meantime to keep the peace and be of good behaviour.* 


By a circular issued from the Home Office in 1892, county 
magistrates were recommended to avail themselves of the section just 
quoted more freely than they had hitherto done. This advice was 


* If this section be construed according to its terms, the whole of the circum- 
stances enumerated in it must be present before the Act can be applied. But this 
would be contrary to the preamble, which recites that ‘it is expedient to make pro- 
vision for cases where the reformation of the person convicted of first offences may, 
by reason of the offender’s youth or the trivial nature of the offence, be brought about 
without imprisonment.’ It would also lead to an absurd result. Suppose the 
prisoner to be young, his offence trivial, and the circumstances extenuating, is the 
Court to be precluded from applying the Act because it cannot get at his antecedents ? 
The true view appears to be that, although the conjunction ‘and’ is used, the enu- 
meration is intended to be disjunctire—that is to say, that each of the things men- 
tioned may be regarded separately by the Court, and notwithstanding that the others 
are absent. But even this construction must not be taken too literally, for how can 
the ‘ antecedents’ of a man be dissociated from his ‘character,’ seeing that they go 
to make it up? 
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justified by the encouraging fact that a return made to Parliament 
in the previous year showed that out of 2,530 persons to whom, 
during the three years 1888-90, the Act had been applied in the 
Metropolitan and five large provincial Police districts, only 169, or 6°6 
per cent., had been called upon to appear and receive judgment, or 
were known to have been convicted of a fresh offence. Whether the 
scheme of this Act can be improved upon, I shall consider in the 
second part of this paper. 


The last improvement I shall here notice is the treatment of the 
second offender and the habitual criminal. The law has for centuries 
acted on the rule that second offences should be punished more 
severely than first. Benefit of clergy, that grotesque solvent of the 
rigour of our old Draconian legislation which visited nearly every 
felony with death, could only be claimed once, those who claimed it 
being branded on the brawn of the thumb, to ensure their being 
identified if they got again into trouble. The strange fiction that all 
laymen who could read were clerks in holy orders and so entitled to 
‘plead their clergy’ was abolished in 1827 ; but the legislature con- 
tinued to mark its sense of the greater heinousness of a second offence 
by raising the standard of punishment for it. Provision to the like 
effect is made by the Larceny and Coinage Acts of 1861. The Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act, 1871, carries the rule still further. When a 
man has been convicted a second time of an offence falling within one 
or other of  * descriptions mentioned in the note,‘ the whole attitude 
of the State towards that man undergoes achange. He is no longer en- 
titled tothe presumption of innocence, which is made in favour of persons 
who have not been found guilty before. He is liable to be sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment with hard labour, if within seven years after 
the expiration of his last sentence it is shown that there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that he is getting his living by dishonest 
means, or he lays himself open to suspicion im other ways specified 
in the Act. The first suggestion of these precautions came from 
that ardent humanitarian, Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of 
Birmingham, as may be seen by referring to his charges to the Grand 
Jury of 1850 and 1851. 

It is not possible to do more here than allude to the benefits 
derived from the establishment of Reformatories, as a substitute for 
imprisonment, in the cases of convicted children under sixteen, and 
of Industrial Schools for unconvicted children under fourteen. These 


* (1) Uttering false or counterfeit coin of the realm of any kind. (2) Possessing 
counterfeit gold or silver coin. (3) Obtaining goods by false pretences. (4) Con- 
spiring to defraud. (5) Being found by night armed or with housebreaking imple- 
ments, or under other like circumstances, importing an intention to commit burglary 
or some other felony. 
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institutions, created and sustained entirely by voluntary effort, were 
formally recognised by the State in 1854, and are now as firmly 
settled in our midst as if they were State founded and State supported. 
The principle underlying them is that which Beccaria proclaimed to 
all Europe in the latter half of the last century. Received as entirely 
original then, it has since become a commonplace: ‘E meglior 
prevenire i delitti che punirli,’ ‘ It is better to prevent than to punish 
crime,’ But this is only part of the whole. There is another and 
complementary principle: ‘ In order to prevent crime it is necessary 
to punish it.’ These two principles lie at the root of all our schemes 
of compulsory education and all our methods of prison discipline. 


II 


Such being an outline of our present penal system, let us now 
inquire whether any improvements can be made in it. To limit the 
investigation, I shall confine myself to three points. 1. What is the 
true measure of criminal punishment? 2. What weight should be 
given to a previous conviction when sentencing for a second offence? 
3. Can any means be devised for making sentences more uniform ? 

1, For upwards of two thousand years men have disputed (and they 
will probably continue to dispute) as to what should be the end of 
human punishment. Plato discourses on it in the Protagoras and 
the Gorgias, Aristotle in the Ethics ; Cicero and Seneca are not silent 
on the subject. Paulus and Ulpian treat of it in the Digest, and the 
patristic theologians discuss it at length in reference both to this world 
and to the next. I shall not, for obvious reasons, embark on this sea 
of controversy, but shall restrict myself to the modest and practical 
question, What is the measure of criminal punishment according to 
English law? To begin with, it is I think demonstrable that this 
measure is not the measure of the moral wrong done. [If it were, 
an attempt to murder would be considered as equivalent to actual 
murder. This is, in fact, the case in France by an express provision 
of the Code Pénal, Art. 2. But with us it is otherwise, no sentence 
of death for such an attempt having been permitted to be ‘recorded,’ 
much less pronounced in open court, since 1861. Moral wrong may 
be a factor in the measure of criminal punishment, but it is not the 
dominant factor. The measure which our law primarily regards is 
the injury done to social order, that is to say, to the community 
of which the offending person is a member. I am aware that, in 
saying this, I am differing from so considerable a philosopher and 
jurist as Sir James F. Stephen. In an admirable chapter on ‘ Crimes 
and Punishments’ in the second volume of his History of the 
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Criminal Law he expresses himself thus: ‘The sentence of the law 
is to the moral sentiment of the public in relation to any offence 
what a seal is to hot wax. It converts into a permanent final judg- 
ment what might otherwise be a transient sentiment.’ A similar 
opinion was enunciated in the same year (1883) by Sir Edward 
(then Lord Justice) Fry in a contribution to this Review, and was 
supported by one of those closely reasoned arguments which won 
for him, during his fifteen years of office, the admiration of the 
Bench and the Bar. He there discusses the relative values of the 
several criteria of punishment commonly put forward, viz. (1) the 
magnitude of the mischief done to the individual injured ; (2) the 
magnitude of the mischief done to the community at large ; (3) the re- 
pressive effect of the example as regards others ; (4) the reformation 
of the offender. He first shows, and shows conclusively, that each of 
these, taken by itself, is an insufficient guide. He next maintains 
that, taken all together, they are only ‘ secondary or collateral to the 
main idea.’ That idea, according to him, is ‘the adaptation of 
suffering to sin,’ ‘ the adjustment of pain to vice.’ His contention is 
that in the apportionment of penalties we should have regard 
‘primarily and directly to the moral nature of the offence,’ and should 
assign pain and suffering in as close a proportion as is possible to its 
moral wickedness. 

If this doctrine were universally acted on, sentences pronounced 
for the same crime, in the same locality, instead of being made more 
uniform would drift more widely apart than they do now. ‘That 
each man has a different standard of morality for others, regulated 
more or less by what he is himself inclined to, is as old as Hudibras. 
Imagine every judge or magistrate guiding himself mainly by his 
own sense of what that standard should be. How can he probe the 
depth of motive? What does he know about the prisoner in the 
dock, his inborn and transmitted defects, his surroundings, his tempta- 
tions, and all the other things that make the degree of his immorality 
greater or less? I do not, let me repeat, affirm that the moral aspect 
of the offence ought to be entirely excluded. What I do venture to 
affirm is that the high authorities just quoted have over-estimated 
the value of that aspect, and that Paley, Bentham, and Feuerbach 
were right when they maintained that criminal justice should 
be chiefly preventive—preventive, that is, not only as regards 
the individual incrimimated, but also as regards others who might 
feel disposed to copy his bad example. Conceive, by way of illustra- 
tion, a locality in which a particular class of crime is, for the time 
being, rife. If‘ regard were had primarily and directly to the moral 
nature of the offence,’ the prevalence of the crime must be looked on 
as an extenuating circumstance, for an immoral act is less blame- 
worthy when the general moral tone is low than when it is high. 
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Yet it may be expedient to award a more severe punishment in the 
case of a locally prevailing crime than in the case of a crime graver 
morally, but rare and exceptional in the district where it is com- 
mitted. It is by reference to this principle that we best explain 
the paradox that larceny and embezzlement are classed as ‘ felonies,’ 
whilst perjury, false pretences, and conspiracy to defraud, offences 
quite as immoral but not so common, are classed as ‘misdemeanours.’ 

Ranging the factors of a criminal sentence according to their 
relative weights, the order appears to me to be this. Preventive 
justice first, reformatory justice second, and retributive justice a bad 
third. Retributive justice is only admitted in aid of reformatory 
justice—when, for instance, the circumstances of aggravation are 
such as to show that a longer time than usual must elapse before 
the criminal is brought to a sense of his crime and before the re- 
formatory process can set in. It should never fill the first place 
in the mind of the judge when he is considering the length of the 
sentence. 

Whilst the Retributionist School is at one extremity of the line, 
the Philanthropist School is at the other. The philanthropists de- 
clare—I quote from a paper by Mr. Charles Hopwood, Recorder of 
Liverpool, in the New Review of last’ June—that ‘the claims of flesh 
and blood are too little regarded,’ that ‘solitary confinement is mad- 
dening,’ and ‘ meagre diet starvation to many.’ As to police super- 
vision, when ordered by the Court under the Act of 1871, the disciples 
of this same school hold it in abhorrence, and it is not clear that 
they do not equally condemn it when imposed as a condition of a 
ticket-of-leave. The philanthropist says—I again quote from Mr. 
Hopwood—‘ Cherish sympathy with the prisoner as much as consider- 
ation for the prosecutor. Give him the least punishment the case 
fully considered admits of. Don’t be misled by the desire to make a 
public example of him.’ The retributionist says—I quote from Sir 
James F. Stephen—‘ The criminal law proceeds upon the principle 
that it is morally right to hate criminals, and it confirms and justifies 
that sentiment by inflicting upon criminals punishments which ex- 
press it.’ Strange as it may seem, these two schools do not differ 
essentially from each other. Both err, as it seems to me, by attach- 
ing undue importance to the individual or personal element. The 
retributionist magnifies the personality of the judge; the philanthro- 
pist that of the prisoner. The one requires to be reminded that a 
Court of Justice is not the Vicegerent of the Deity; the other that 
it is not a charitable institution. 

2. As regards the weight to be given to a previous conviction, 
there is an equally striking diversity of opinion. Some judges 
of the High Court hold that each crime should be regarded on 
its own merits (or rather demerits), and that, unless an Act of 
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Parliament happens to direct the contrary, the fact of a previous 
conviction should be altogether ignored. Others hold that, when 
a man has once been in prison and commits a crime a second 
time, he should receive a sentence greatly in excess of what would be 
awarded him if he were a first offender. Intermediate to these is 
the view advocated by Sir Henry Hawkins. That most experienced 
criminal judge has lately told us that he adopts the following method. 
He first determines what he conceives to be the reasonable sentence 
for the offence proved, irrespective of any special circumstances either 
of aggravation or of extenuation. This he arrives at by a process 
which goes on in his own mind, without, as it would seem, much 
regard being had to the maximum punishment fixed by the law. 
He then takes, or abstains from taking, a second mental step, 
according as the previous character of the offender is good or bad. 
If it is good, he reduces the sentence thus provisionally reached to 
some lower point in the scale. If it is bad, he makes no such re- 
duction. A previous conviction he regards as establishing a had 
character, so that when this has been proved, the sentence, as first 
determined on, is allowed to stand. To obviate all risk of misinter- 
pretation, let Sir Henry speak for himself : 


A man is charged before one Court with a petty larceny, the punishment for 
which ought under no circumstances to be more than a three months’ imprisonment, 
but simply because he has had the misfortune to be convicted and punished before 
for similar trifling thefts he is sent to penal servitude. Another Court under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances will award merely the outside punishment reasonably due 
to the particular theft, viz. at the outside the threemonths’ imprisonment, taking no 
Surther heed of previous convictions than to treat them as disentitling the offender to 
the amount of mitigation to which previous good conduct would reasonably have entitled 
him. . . . 'The one or the other has but imperfect knowledge of, and takes an erro- 
neous view of, the true principles upon which punishment ought to be awarded. 
The one thinks that the true principle is to award only the punishment due to the 
particular crime with which it is dealing, mitigating that punishment if mitigating 
circumstances exist : the other that the particular crime is aggravated by the pre- 
vious conviction, and that, therefore, penal servitude should be awarded.5 


It cannot be doubted by any one who has taken the pains to follow 
the recent sentences pronounced by this distinguished judge, that he 
works by the rule contained in the passage which is here (for the 
sake of clearness) printed in italics. 

Here then, again, there are three schools, each of which attaches 
a different weight to a first conviction when determining the sentence 
for the second. School No. 1 ignores the previous conviction entirely. 
School No. 2 treats it as a ground for seriously augmenting the sen- 
tence. School No. 3, compounding with the other two, treats it as 
depriving the offender of the benefit of the mitigation of sentence to 


5 New Review, June 1893. 
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which it deems him, in ordinary circumstances, to be rightfully 
entitled. Another most able member of the Bench, apparently a 
disciple of School No. 1, was lately reported as having thus addressed 
a female prisoner found guilty of some small theft, against whom in 
the marked calendar stood some twenty or thirty previous convic- 
tions :—‘ It is plain that you are an incorrigible woman, and that no 
sentence I can pronounce upon you will have the slightest effect in 
reforming you. I shall therefore send you to prison for two months.’ 
Such an instance of judicial leniency must have caused the heart, of 
the Recorder of Liverpool (and of many an habitual offender) to leap 
for joy. A disciple of School No. 2 would have probably given this 
veteran thief three years’ penal servitude, or imprisonment for eigh- 
teen months at least. 

The war against relapse into crime has been nowhere so scientific- 
ally carried on as in France. Numerous treatises on the subject have 
appeared in Paris during the last twenty years, the latest, in 1892, 
by M. Louis André (Théorie d’ensemble et commentaire détaillé des 
lois préventives ow répressives de la récidive). The most recent 
legislation is in 1891, and it is due to the labours of M. Bérenger, 
who introduced the first draft of his Bill into the Senate in 1892. 
Its history may be stated in a few words. The French penal code, 
as far back as 1810, assigned a minimum, as well as a maximum, 
punishment to each offence. This minimum was subsequently 
(1832) watered down by the formal statutory recognition of ‘ extenuat- 
ing circumstances,’ which allowed the judges a wide margin, but not 
so wide as to admit of the accused escaping prison altogether, if 
his offence was punishable with imprisonment. The law of 1891, 
usually designated, after its author, la lot Bérenger, has cured this 
defect. In the case of a person convicted for the first time of an 
offence punishable with imprisonment, a French tribunal may now, 
after pronouncing such definitive sentence as it thinks right, order 
execution of the sentence to be conditionally suspended. The con- 
dition is that if within five years the convicted prisoner is found 
guilty of crime his original sentence is carried out in its integrity. 
If, on the contrary, he abstains from crime during that period, the 
original sentence becomes null and void. When a man who has been 
so conditionally condemned is convicted a second time, his second 
sentence is by the loi Bérenger more severe than it would have been 
had the first sentence not been pronounced.’ The second sentence 
must award the maximum punishment allowed by the law ; it may 
award twice the maximum should the circumstances seem to warrant 
it. Thereis power, in the case of grave offences, to add a prohibition 
against this class of criminal entering certain cities and towns for 
from five to ten years after his discharge. 

Contrast these precise provisions with the halting and ambiguous 
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language of our own First Offenders’ Act, 1887. | Under that Act, 
the first offender is not told what definite sentence he has incurred, 
nor is that sentence recorded against him. He is simply (as appears 
from the section I have quoted) ordered to ‘ enter into recognisances 
to appear and receive judgment when called on.’ If he should be so 
called on at some future time, the judge before whom he is brought 
has usually nothing to go by beyond the original indictment and 
conviction. The surrounding circumstances of the case have been 
probably forgotten, and the perusal of the notes of the former 
evidence (if, indeed, any such were taken) may throw very little light 
upon them. All these difficulties are got over by the French plan, 
which has this additional advantage over the English one. The 
French first offender, having before his eyes the precise measure of 
punishment to which he has rendered himself liable, speedily realises 
the fact that it entirely rests with him whether the law shall enforce 
it or not. No expedient could be more efficacious as a preventive 
against a relapse. The ‘conditional condemnation,’ like the ‘ con- 
ditional release’ in our own ticket-of-leave system, puts the subject 
of it on a genuine and not a sham probation. Nor is the 
French plan really more austere than our own, for the personal dis- 
grace of a public trial is derived from the conviction rather than 
from the sentence that follows it. 

3. In 1864, Sir Walter Crofton, as Chairman of the Reformatory 
Section of the Social Science Association, introduced to his audience 
this question: ‘Can a uniform system of penal discipline be estab- 
fished in county gaols, and, if so, how?’ This question has, as I 
have shown, been already successfully solved. In 1893 the public is 
freely asking a corresponding question: ‘Cana uniform system of 
sentencing be established, and, if so, by what process?’ Let us see 
if any answer can be found. 

As regards the effect to be given to a previous conviction in 
determining the length of a sentence, the general lines on which to 
travel are not far to seek. I start with the assumption that when 
Acts of Parliament have spoken they are to be respected, and not set 
at naught. Now the Legislature has in all cases prescribed a maxi- 
mum punishment. Except in four cases, high treason, murder, 
piracy with violence, and setting fire to ships of war and dockyards, 
it has (since 1891) prescribed no minimum, but has, so far as first 
convictions are concerned, left an absolutely unfettered discretion to 
both judges and magistrates. No indication whatever is given how 
this discretion is to be exercised, whether on the principle of preven- 
tive justice, or that of retributive justice, or that of sympathetic 
philanthropy. As regards previous convictions, however, the indi- 
cations given are plain enough. A single instance will illustrate 
this point. Take the case of larceny. The punishment of larceny, 
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fixed by statute, is (to state it broadly) penal servitude for not less than 
three and not more than five years ; or, as an alternative, imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, either with or without hard labour. 
Should the prisoner have been already ‘ summarily’ convicted, the 
term of penal servitude may be increased to seven years. Should he 
be convicted of larceny after a previous conviction for felony, it may 
be increased to ten years. This is the law at present, and has been 
the law, with modifications, since the time of George the Fourth. 
The same principle has been adopted on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The New York Penal Code prescribes a minimum sentence 
for all second convictions, and thus compels the Court to deal with such 
cases with additional severity. The object of this increase of punish- 
ment plainly is to check the manufacture of the habitual criminal, 
who is both a trouble and a burden to the community. It is not to 
punish him for his sin, which may be no greater on the second 
occasion than it was on the first. Nor is it to reform him, for, if it 
were, his term of punishment should be prolonged until his reform 
has been effected. Our sentences must in that case be of indeter- 
minate length, and our houses of correction be turned into moral 
hospitals. 

The discharge of a prisoner as soon as he is reformed has only 
been as yet sanctioned in England in the case of juveniles under six- 
teen, who, by an Act of 1891 (54 and 55 Vict. c. 23), may, if they 
behave well, be apprenticed or assisted to emigrate by the Managers 
of the Reformatory in which they are, although their term of deten- 
tion may not have expired. In a few of the United States, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and New York, the like sys- 
tem is applied to adults. By an Act of the last-named State, passed 
in 1877, the prisoner may be detained by the prison authorities just 
so long, within the limit of the legal maximum, as they think fit. 
By this plan the judges are saved a world of trouble, since they need 
not nicely adjust the sentence to the offence, the responsibility for 
the duration of the sentence being shifted to the executive. But it 
is far too elaborate and expensive to be likely to meet with acceptance 
here. The model prison at Elmira, in the State of New York, where 
it is tried on a large scale, appears to supply its inmates with advantages 
greater than those within the reach of many a free man. The impres- 
sions we derive from a perusal of the reports issued by its managers is 
that it combines the material comforts of a Temperanee Hotel with 
the intellectual luxuries of a Mechanics’ Institute. 

Another contrivance for mitigating the inequality in sentences 
was suggested not long ago by a council of English judges. It was 
resolved to establish a new Court for the review of all sentences of 
the higher tribunals, to the exclusion only of those pronounced by 
County Courts, stipendiary magistrates, and at county or borough petty 
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sessions. Nothing has as yet been done to carry out this resolution, 
and I venture to think that such a tribunal, if composed of the judges 
themselves (as was presumably in contemplation), would be attended 
by the following results: (a) It would be hopelessly divided against 
itself, since no two of its members would agree on the principles 
applicable to first sentences; still less on those applicable to second 
or third sentences. These differences, if the Court, of Review were 
a public one (and it could hardly be otherwise), would be proclaimed 
abroad and would shake confidence in its ultimate decisions. (6) It 
would cause great uncertainty and delay, and so bring the criminal 
law, which should be both certain and expeditious, into disrepute. 
(c) It would weaken the responsibility of judges of Assize and 
Quarter Sessions, and so tend to make them less careful. This, 
again, would infallibly react on juries, for if it were possible that 
a sentence might hereafter be cut down indefinitely, there would 
be great risk of verdicts being less well considered than they 
now are. 

The answer to the question whether it is practicable to make 
sentences more uniform is to be found, not in a Court of Criminal 
Review, but in the authoritative enunciation of some general rules, 
leaving its application in each case to judicial common sense. If one 
judge can, as we have seen, formulate a working rule for himself, the 
same rule, or a series of the same rules, might be prescribed to all 
judges by a duly constituted authority, instead of each judge having, 
as now, to make his own. Where is such an authority to be found? 
My suggestion is that a Royal Commission be appointed to frame 
such a rule or rules on the plan of Lord Grey’s Commission of 1863, 
which organised our system of Penal Servitude, or of Lord Aberdare’s 
Commission of 1862-4, which organised our Reformatory System. 
Both these systems, though largely the creations of speculative 
opinion, were placed on a solid basis by the labours of those two 
Commissions. It is not too much to expect that the proposed new 
Commission would be equally successful. But it must not be com- 
posed wholly of judges, and it must be thoroughly understood 
beforehand that, as in the case of the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the report of the majority is to be 
accepted as final, whether the minority be great or small. The 
recommendations made in the report ought not, of course, to remain 
buried in a Blue Book. The Home Office should circulate them 
throughout the country, thus doing for offences of all degrees what 
it did for first offences by its Circular of 1892, to which I have 
already referred. We can afford to wait for a codification of our 
law; we cannot afford to wait for the unification of the modes in 
which it is interpreted. The time has fully arrived when some 
decisive step should be taken to clear away from our Criminal Courts 
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a cloud of reproach not unlike that which, centuries ago, hung 
over the old Court of Chancery, when it was irreverently said that 
the equity administered there varied with the length of the Lord 
Chancellor’s foot. 


MoNnTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE, 


NOTE ON POLICE SUPERVISION 


This is one of the vexed questions of criminal administration. By Section 5 of 
the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, which amended the Penal Servitude Act, 1864, 
every conditionally released male convict is required to notify his residence to the 
Chief Officer of Police in the district. He is further required to report himself once in 
each month to such chief officer, either personally or by letter, as that officer may direct. 
By Section 8 of the same Act a like duty is imposed on every ‘ supervisee’ the term 
of whose punishment has expired by lapse of time. It is often objected against 
Police Supervision that these restrictions are a formidable obstacle to a man who 
desires to obtain employment, or has already succeeded in obtaining it. Acting on 
his belief, several of our judges never avail themselves of the power conferred on 
them by the Act of 1871. They never order Police Supervision, however many may 
be the previous convictions proved against the, prisoner. After careful investigation 
I have come to the conclusion that the objection is not well founded. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to visit the Convict Supervision Office, Scotland Yard, may see 
there a large list of employers of labour in the Metropolitan District and elsewhere, 
who have, upon invitation from the police authorities, signified their willingness to 
take on this class of discharged prisoner. The present head of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department (Mr. Robert Anderson, LL.D.) is well known in London as the 
convicts’ friend, and his efforts are ably seconded by his lieutenant, Chief Inspector 
Neame. In truth, it is not too much to say that in the Metropolitan District a 
discharged prisoner has better chances than a discharged pauper. . 

Of the north of England, with which I am closely and officially connected, I can 
speak with equal confidence. The spirit in which Police Supervision is there worked 
will be seen by the following extract from a Circular, issued many years ago by the 
Chief Constable of the counties of Cumberland and Westmorland to the officers 
under his control: ‘The police should never in the remotest way, either by word or 
act, directly or indirectly, unnecessarily annoy, or be the means of preventing any 
liberated convicts from obtaining any work whereby they would be enabled to earn 
an honest livelihood. On the contrary, whenever the police have an opportunity to 
do a kind thing towards any of these convicts they should do it, and at the same 
time convince them that if they are sincere in their intentions to give up their 
criminal courses and become honest men, the police will always use their best offices 
to try and procure them some employment or other, which would be likely to give 
them the opportunity of living in a respectable and proper way.’ Throughout the 
northern counties the report of the ‘ supervisee’ is not required to be made personally. 
A signed letter (which is in a printed form), is taken as sufficient, and the letter 
need not be stamped. The allegations sometimes made, that Police Supervision 
prejudices the work of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, has not, I am con- 
vinced, a particle of truth in it. The St. Giles’ Christian Mission, the Royal Society 
for the Assistance of Discharged Prisoners, and other like charitable agencies, actively 
co-operate with the Metropolitan police to my personal knowledge. This is also the 
general practice in the provinces. No doubt an indiscreet constable will occasionally 
make a mistake, but when Mr. Hopwood, speaking of the supervision system, tells us, 
as he does in the article mentioned in the text, that ‘many a piteous recital is given 
at the bar of the courts of good resolutions thereby thwarted and made impossible,’ 
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he is giving credence to statements by professional criminals to whom it has proved 
an intolerable nuisance because they meant mischief and did not mean work. A 
professional beggar would no doubt say as much of the Charity Organisation Society 
and with about equal truth. 

Police Supervision should, as I conceive, only be ordered under the Act of 1871 
for the habitual criminal. lts duration should not be a prolonged one, and the fact 
of its imposition should be taken into account in determining the leugth of the 
sentence. In an ideal state of things, instead of being ordered before the term of 
punishment begins, it would be ordered, or not, at its close, according to the mental 
and moral condition of the prisoner whose sentence was then about to expire. 


M. C. 





THE GOSPEL OF PETER 


II 


In the June number of this Review I gave some account of the 
newly-found fragment of the ‘ Gospel of Peter.’ Taking the text as 
it came to my hand, I meant simply to report the impression which 
the document left upon an Englishman at home in his New Testa- 
ment, interspersing only a few comments to mark the salient points 
and clear up obscure allusions. This intended exposition the learned 
editor of the Apology of Aristides, judging by his own high standard, 
has misconstrued into a critical disquisition in support of some 
eccentric theory, and directed against it strictures which, I hope to 
show, are both more and other than it deserves.,! 

Mr. Rendel Harris states his object thus: ‘ To draw attention to 
certain features in the literary structure of the ‘ Gospel of Peter,” 
which stamp it indelibly as an artificial and late product, belonging 
to a lower period than any of the canonical Gospels."? To render 
this statement exact, we must know what is meant by the word late, 
which the mere priority of the canonical gospels still leaves very 
vague. I had assigned a.p. 130 as approximately the probable time 
of origin for the Petrine Gospel. In reference to this Mr. Harris 
says, ‘I have no objection to the date, though I am not quite con- 
vinced of it: the argument for this early date may possibly be 
sustained from other quarters; and it is satisfactory that Dr. M. 
recognises the furidamental Docetism of the work, which some persons 
have taken unnecessary pains to deny; but whatever may be the 
date finally assigned to the fragment, it certainly presupposes earlier 
gospels,’ which it will be difficult to prove ‘other than our primitive 
authorities, the canonical four.’* To take the measure of our agree- 
ment and find the point of our divergence, we may sum up these posi- 
tions as follows: (1) that the literary features of the fragment offer 
no objection to a date as early as A.D. 130; (2) that its Docetism is 
compatible with that date ; (3) that its contents presuppose earlier 
gospels—presumably, our Synoptists; inferentially, the fourth. Of 


' Contemporary Review (No. 332), August 1893, pp. 213-236. The Structure of 
the Gospel of Peter. By J. Rendel Harris. 
* p, 213. * Pp. 236. 
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these positions the third alone demands a step which I cannot 
take. For reasons to be given I can find in our fragment no de- 
pendence upon the fourth gospel. Nor, indeed, should I rely upon 
it to prove the pre-existence of the Synoptists, which yet, on other 
grounds, I regard as certain. This, however, is a secondary point, 
practically neutral to the main question at issue, viz. whether the 
Petrine fragment reveals, as the adequate conditions of its genesis, 
a dependence (1) on the Old Testament, (2) on the Johannine Gospel ; 
and if so, whether its use of these sources carries in it any mark of 
time. 

From his Patristic studies Mr. Harris has constructed, with 
curious ingenuity and fertility of resource, a chronological scale, and 
discovered a rule for shifting its index to the probable place of any 
undated ecclesiastical writing. Starting from the fact that the 
Jewish religion was a dispensation of promise, of which the coming 
of Christ claimed to bring the fulfilment, he finds the proclamation 
of the Gospel to involve, from the very first, a fitting together of 
ancient texts and present events; even the Christ Himself, frugal 
of his mightier credentials, preferring the simpler plea, ‘ This day is 
the Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ And when the Annus Mirabilis 
was past and ‘signs and wonders’ were no longer at command, the 
appeal to Prophecy became the missionary’s main resource. For him 
the realities of the passing day not only answered exactly to the 
express visions of the inspired Seers, but completed the rationale of 
the world’s plan, and filled with meaning a thousand details of human 
experience which had perplexed the heart of faith. To the Hebrews 
their Scriptures had become from end to end a code of promise; and 
the Christians claimed that the title-deeds of actual possession had 
been delivered to them. So saturated were they at last with this 
idea that, for the new Israel as for the old, whenever the ancient 
Scriptures were read, a veil lay upon their hearts that they could not 
look steadfastly on the true and the transitory ; and even to this day, 
one cannot but fear, the same veil remaineth in part untaken away. 
The Christian teachers and apologists, in their hunt for presaging 
words and symbolic objects and typical parallels, gradually lost all 
sense of the historical place and function of the Prophets, and of the 
literary meaning of the Psalmists, and distorted the text of both into 
Messianic riddles. This is not a process that can arrest itself and 
stand still. The clue of genuine interpretation, by intelligent sym- 
pathy with the speaker in his place and time, being once thrown 
away, fancy is left free to follow her own moods over the trackless 
waste of possible falsehoods; and, carrying no measure of her own 
aberrations, unconsciously confounds inspiration and nonsense. The 
grave and tender feeling which led the first disciples of Jesus, still 
fresh from the influence of his personality, to accept and proclaim the 
faith in suffering Messiah, naturally found it in the pathetic verses of the 
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second Isaiah liii.: and other of the early misapplications of Hebrew 
texts to him were no less true to the Evangelic spirit. But how soon 
the Messianic image, made up from misconstrued prophets, fell into 
fierce contrast with the Evangelic, gleaming on us through history, 
is evident to every reader of the Apocalypses of John and Peter. 
When the more aptly-fitting passages, in which the tones of Hebrew 
faith seemed most to have the ring of prophecy, were all used up, a 
strain was put on texts and words ever more intractable; till the 
ancient Scriptures, despoiled of their rational relations and real 
significance, were worked like books of divination. 

This growth in the range and emphasis of the hurch’s argument 
from prophecy Mr. Harris calls the Evolution of tne Prophetic Gnosis. 
He happily illustrates its later stage by the fourth-century lectures 
given at Jerusalem in Passion-week, and described by a lady-traveller 
present at them. At these lectures, for three hours on each day, the 
people assembled near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were taught, 
in regard to the Christian record of the events they were celebrating, 
that ‘ nothing took place which had not been previously foretold, and 
that nothing had been foretold which had not obtained its fulfilment.’ 
Mr. Harris is well aware that the attempt to prove these two proposi- 
tions could be made only at the cost (1) of reducing prophecy to 
puerility, and (2) of flinging fiction into history. For he says, ‘if 
we take the whole body of early literature of which the canonical 
gospels form the centre and crown, including Apocalypses, party 
gospels and the like, we shall find that there never was a body of 
history which was so overgrown with legend; and the major part of 
these legends result from the irregular study of the Old Testament, 
probably based on the synagogue methods of the time of the early 
Christian teachers.’ This important statement I find it hard to re- 
concile with the words which introduce it—‘ No history is, in its 
ultimate analysis, so trustworthy as Christian history !’ 4 

The present question, however, is not whether the overgrowth of 
legend invalidates the history ‘ in its ultimate analysis’; but how far, 
as it spreads over the historic ground, it serves as a time-mark for 
the literature which it spoils. If the further you went from the 
spring-sowing of the good seed the larger became the crop of. theologic 
tares that choked the grain, so that the last state of that field was 
worse than the first, it seems reasonable to accept the quantity and the 
rankness of the ‘ prophetic gnosis’ as a measure of its distance from 
the original preaching of the Gospel and the first records of it. This 
rule accordingly Mr. Harris adopts when he says that ‘the measure 
of encroachment by prophetic interpretation on the historical record 
is, in the first two centuries, one of the best indications of documentary 
date that we possess.’> Judging by this rule, he ranges our canonical 
gospels in the following order of time: Mark, Luke, John, Matthew ; 

4 P. 215. * Pp. 216. 
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and, in regard to our fragment, attempts to establish the following 
thesis : 


The Gospel of Peter shows everywhere the traces of a highly evolved prophetic 
gnosis, and in particular, most of the apparently new matter which it contains is 
taken from the Old Testament.® 


An important service is rendered by Mr. Harris’s distinct expres- 
sion of the foregoing mark of time, and insistency upon it in the 
cases by which he illustrates it. It must not, however, be left alone 
in its generalized expression. It needs considerable qualification 
before it can be safely applied as a test of date to the theological 
literature of the eaily Church. Whether it can enter at all as an 
indication of literary age in an ecclesiastical work depends on the 
author’s purpose in writing it. Is he an historian pure and simple, 
intent only on telling others of events and persons in the past familiar 
to him but unknown to them? Then he works for those who 
seek information from him, and responds to their want by mere 
narrative and description, never quitting the scene of the story he 
unfolds. Is he an earnest moralist, or spiritual reformer, full of 
protesting pity for the guilt and wrongs he sees? His fire aims to 
make a breach in the barriers of the conscience and induce the 
surrender of sin. The Church has thus both an outward tale to tell 
and an inward life to wake and guide, each with a literature of its 
own, that invites no use or abuse of supposed prediction. The appeal 
to prophecy is purely argumentative and apologetic, offered for the 
purpose of conviction, and is in place therefore only in writings 
directly aiming to create or confirm belief. Its fitness even there 
depends upon the class of persons addressed. The Apostolic mission- 
ary who delivered his message in a synagogue, spoke to an audience 
already grounded in the faith of Hebrew prophecy, and looking for 
the fulfilment of its supposed Messianic promise. But place the 
same preacher before a Gentile assembly ; of what avail would then 
be the plea of identity between the advent of Jesus and Zechariah’s 
‘Branch’? The scantiness or copiousness of an evangelist’s resort 
to the ‘ prophetic gnosis’ could not fail to be largely affected by the 
class of readers he had in view. Mark’s reserve in his resort to this 
favourite plea might be due to his addressing chiefly Gentile converts, 
and Matthew’s abundant use of it to his preponderant concern for 
Israelites, thus disappointing the time-inference which Mr. Harris 
draws from the phenomena. I adduce this as an illustration only on 
the hypothesis of each gospel having its individual author. Under 
the actual probable conditions of gradual growth and successive recen- 
sions, the causes are not so simple. Within certain limits Mr. 
Harris’s principle supplies ecclesiastical students with a useful rule. 
Where the writing which comes to their hand is not history and bio- 


* Pp. 217. 
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graphy, not homily, not ethical treatise, not manual of devotion, but 
reasoned advocacy addressed to Pagans seeking after God, the pro- 
phetic chronometer will indicate its whereabouts in time. Is it true 
then that our fragment of the Petrine gospel conforms to these con- 
ditions, and betrays a late origin by its abundant misapplications of 
Old Testament Messianic texts? If all that is original in it is really 
an exegesis of the Hebrew prophets, evidence of the fact must be 
apparent in the language of the fragment. Yet not asingle quotation 
from the Old Testament, or appeal to it as prophetic, occurs in the 
document, so that the ‘ highly evolved gnosis’ charged upon it has 
all to be read between the lines. The insight by which Mr. Harris 
accomplishes this feat is denied to me: notwithstanding the light 
which he condenses on it, the ink remains invisible. A sample or 
two of the process will help the reader to determine whether this 
defective vision is exceptional. 

First Case-——Our fragment contributes a new feature to the 
previously known reports of the Resurrection morning near the 
sepulchre: Three human figures are seen advancing from the tomb, 
two supporting the third; and, following them,a cross. Of the two, 
the heads reached the heaven, but that of Him whom they led over- 
passed the heaven. Whence did the author get this particular? 
From the Prayer of Habakkuk (iii. 2), which (as rendered in the 
Septuagint) says, ‘In the midst of two living creatures Thou shalt 
be known.’ Living creatures attending on God must be heavenly ; 
and God coming to be known must be the Incarnate Son. But 
heavenly living creatures are angels ; and from Isaiah vi. 3 we learn 
that where they go by twos and ‘cry one to’ another,’ they are 
Seraphim. Between two of these, therefore, the Divine self-revealer 
would come to be known as the Son of God. But Christ was 
‘ declared to be the Son of God with power by his Resurrection from 
the Dead’ (Rom. i. 4). At the sepulchre, therefore, must have 
appeared, on that morning, a pair of Seraphim, as a Divine escort to 
the Saviour returning whence He came. 

Whether an ‘evolved prophetic’ gnosis of this kind, founded 
upon torture of texts to which the writer charged with it makes not 
the slightest reference, supplies a satisfactory genesis for the fabulous 
angels of the Petrine Gospel, I leave the reader to decide.’ 


7 A note in Mr. Harris’s paper (p. 220) says: ‘Of this incident [i.e. of the three 
figures] Dr. M. strangely remarks, ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Peter, provide one shining figure 
and place him in the tomb ; Luke has two not in the tomb ; John also two in the tomb.” 
‘Then follows the comment : “ The Gospel of Peter expressly says of its angelophanies, 
* Both the young men entered . . . a man descended and entered the tomb.’”’ Yes, 
but there is here a break between the scene where ‘ the young men entered ’ and that 
where ‘a man descended’; and the account which Mr. Harris quotes from me pro- 
fessedly refers only to the former—viz. what was witnessed by the guards when first 
the silence of the night was broken by the voice in heaven, and the Agents of the 
Resurrection descended to their work. Waked up by the guards to hear of this 
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Unfortunately, the same Prayer of Habakkuk supplies in the 
next verse another distinctive mark of the God who (see Septuagint) 
shall ‘ come’ and ‘be known.’ ‘ He shall come from Teman,’ i.e. the 
South; which may as well be Bethlehem, south of Jerusalem. In 
that case, the ‘ coming’ must stand, not for the Resurrection, but for 
the Nativity: which, indeed, will suit admirably, for the ‘ two living 
creatures’ will be the ox and the ass on either side of the manger, 
which are traditionally said to have recognised and adored the infant 
Saviour. 

Second Case-—The Gospel of Peter fs peculiar in stating that the 
stone rolled against the sepulchre was sealed with seven seals. 
Where did the author find this? Doubtless} it is said, among the 
many Old Testament passages in which particular stones acquired a 
Messianic meaning—the stone under Jacob’s head when he had his 
dream at Bethel ; * that on which Moses sat at the hill-top in the 
battle with the Amalekites;* a stone of stumbling; '°® especially, a 
stone anointed, like the pillar at Bethel.’ Looking through these 
which were to mean something about Christ (the Anointed), he 
alights upon Zechariah iii. 1-8, where he picks up the remaining, or 
personal, name of this Christ; for he sees Joshua the high-priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan as his adversary ; 
and Joshua is only the Hebrew form of Jesus. And that in this 
there is a meaning to be sought the angel himself makes clear in 
saying: ‘Thou and thy fellows are for a sign.’ One thing that 
is signified he intimates when he goes on to speak of ‘the Stone 
which I have set before Joshua’ (Jesus), obscurely, however, for how 
can the ‘ stone’ (prophetically) both be Messiah, yet be ‘ set before 
Him ?’ Just once, while He was lying in the tomb, the symbol, bereft 
of the personal meaning, returned to itself, and, as it lay before His 
closed eyes, stood for the witness of His sleep and the unsealing of 
His immortal rising. And see, on this one stone before Joshua are 
seven eyes engraved, or (what is equivalent) plastered and stamped. 
Brought to this point, the author of our fragment was enabled to 
say the sepulchre stone had seven seals. How he was confirmed in 
this discovery by the prophet’s further account of the plummet of 
Zerubbabel, as interpreted by Symmachus, the reader will find set 
forth by Mr. Harris, whose insight into occult processes of mind in a 
second-century writer, who mentions neither prophet nor text com- 
posing the chain, is an achievement in thought-reading meriting the 
attention of psychical inquirers. 
angelophany, the centurion and elders consulted whether to go and tell Pilate, when 
again they were startled by another angelophany : the new visitor to the grave being 
the messenger whom, at dawn of day, the women saw sitting there, and from whom 
they learned that the Crucified One was gone away thither whence He was sent. 
My reckoning did not include this sequel to the Resurrection. 

® Gen. xxviii. 11. ® Ex, xvii. 12. 
Is. viii. 14, Gen, xxxv. 14, 
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Third Case.—It will be remembered that when, in the Petrine 
narrative, the two angels escort the risen Saviour from the tomb, 
they are followed by the Cross; from which comes the answer to the 
voice from Heaven inquiring ‘ Hast thou preached [obedience] to 
them that sleep?’ In explaining this strange feature of the Cross 
speaking, Mr. Harris first removes the word ‘ obedience’ (i7raxonyv) 
as a mistaken correction by Harnack, to whom it did not occur that 
the taxon which stands in the MS. is the regular word for a 
liturgical response, and is introduced here merely as a label to the 
reply (Srt vai) to the heavenly question. What then can have been 
the evangelist’s authority for this talking piece of timber? We are 
referred for it to a passage in which Habakkuk warns the man who 
by fraudulent gains builds himself a grand house and ‘sets his nest 
on high,’ that nis palace will prove a tell-tale of his secret and convict 
him : its ‘Stone will cry out of the wall, and the Cross-beam will 
answer it.’ '? These words, we are told, had already been worked 
over in the Epistle of Barnabas, though no doubt from a corrupted 
text, with a positive assertion that the Cross is here intimated by the 
Prophet '* (p. 224). Encouraged by these examples the author of 
our fragment makes the Cross answer the question put by ‘the first 
speaker,’ who is (Mr. Harris suggests) ‘ Christ the Stone.’ As the 
first voice is expressly said to ‘come out of the heavens,’ it seems 
difficult to assign it to a ‘stone;’ and as it addresses a question to 
Christ, it is no less difficult to assign it to Him. The further ‘ infer- 
ence’ that it is the Cross itself which has gone on the mission to 
Hades Mr. Harris drops, as ‘ perhaps pressing the writer's words a 
little too far.’ It is pleasant to encounter at last some limit to the 
absurdities which he deems it admissible to heap upon the unfortu- 
nate evangelist’s shoulders. 

‘ourth Case.—Our fragment, in its account of the scene of 
mockery, introduces some features unknown to the canonical evange- 
lists, e.g. the pricking of Jesus with a reed, and the spitting in his 
eyes. Whence these additions? From a transference to Christ 
crucified, as Redeemer or Sin-bearer, of the treatment prescribed in 
the law “ for the scape-goat driven into the wilderness, a treatment 
varied among the Greek Jews by new usages, such as those mentioned 
in Barnabas vii. ‘ And do ye all spit upon it and goad it, and place 
scarlet wool about its head, and so let it be cast into the wilderness.’ 
The author of the epistle expressly appeals to this as a type of Christ. 
Let the evangelist be prepossessed with the same idea: he will then 

” ii, 9-11. 

%* There is no such quotation in Barnabas. The passage referred to by Mr. Harris 
is, I suppose, found in Barn. xii. ad init. But that is not from Habakkuk, it is from 
4 Esra iv. 30, Lat.‘ Et respondi et dixi, usque quo et quando haec? Et de ligno 
sanguis stillavit, et lapis dabit vocem suam.’ I am not aware of any reason for 


treating this as a corrupted text of Habakkuk. 
™ Lev. xvi. 
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application to ‘ the day before the Unleavened Bread’ ; and (as I add) 
John xix. 31 rests the obligation on the approach of the Sabbath. 

It is now discovered that some words in the MS. of this passage 
were overlooked by the copyist. When supplied, they commence a 
new sentence, in effect a new paragraph, thus: 


for it is written in the Law that the sun go not down on him that is put to death. 
And Pilate delivered Him to the people on the day before the Unleavened Bread, 
which is their Feast. 


What alteration in my note just cited do these recovered words 
require? Simply the withdrawal of the Petrine restriction of the 
burial-law to ‘ the day before the Unleavened Bread,’ and the rein- 
statement of the writer as correct in bis legal reference. Under 
such change, the note would be left to mark only one misplaced 
emphasis on the purport of the law, instead of two, viz. the Johannine, 
on the approach of the Sabbath. Mr. Harris, greatly to my surprise, 
says: ‘The correction thus made entirely upsets the argument 
involved in Dr. M.’s note.’ I must ‘ have been speaking prose with- 
out knowing it.’ The note is a mere record of textual facts as they 
were: and facts as they are, being clearer, are so much the more 
acceptable. My statement had no argumentative drift whatsoever : 
‘the view which was evidently in Dr. M.’s mind’ is no less a fiction 
than the emergence of the two gigantic Angels of the Resurrection 
from the two {ea of Habakkuk’s prayer. 

The amended reading transfers the time-mark (‘the day before 
the Unleavened Bread’) from the entombment to the delivery of 
Jesus for execution. The chronology is not affected by the change. 
Both events are assigned to the same Jewish day (from evening to 
evening), the 13th Nisan, between the judicial proceedings (say, 
from 6 to 9 A.M.) and the interment before the 6 p.m. which ushered 
in the 14th Nisan with the Paschal supper. There is nothing, 
therefore, to disturb the position previously laid down, that the 
Johannine chronology of the Crucifixion reappears in the ‘ Gospel of 
Peter.’ But on the meaning of one time-phrase, rpwrn trav alipor, 
and its equivalent, pd puds Trav afvpor, I wish to correct an inter- 
pretation which I gave in a note, page 909, of my former paper. 
That phrase, I am now convinced, does not mean the 15th Nisan, so 
as to separate the Feast of Unleavened Bread from the Passover. 
The name ‘ Unleavened Bread’ covers the whole observance from the 
14th to the 2lst Nisan inclusive. The Synoptic usage differs only 
in loosely taking in the daylight hours prior to the 14th Nisan, so 
far as needful for preparing the Passover. In the Fourth Gospel the 
phrase ‘ Unleavened Bread’ does not occur. 

The concurrence between our fragment and the Fourth Gospel in 
regard to the date of the Crucifixion is undoubtedly a striking fact, 
the significance of which may possitly tecome hereafter more 
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apparent than it is now. The dependence of the Petrine on the 
Johannine gospel, for which Mr. Harris contends, does not seem to 
me an inference favoured by a fair balance taken of the points of 
agreement and difference at present known. In aid of a right judg- 
ment on this question, an intermediate witness must now be called 
in—Justin Martyr. 

The incident of the assignment by lot of the vesture of Jesus, as 
related by the three writers, contains some instructive points of 
comparison. The variations arise from the choice made between 
two Greek words denoting a lot: xAjpos, the term in common use, 
and Aayyuds, a word not found, so far as I know, except in the 
passages to be immediately quoted, though the proximate form Adyos, 
with the same sense, occurs in both prose and poetry. The three 
accounts of the lot-casting at the foot of the Cross stand thus: 

Petrine Gospel: They laid his garments before Him and divided 
them, and Aaypov EBarov éx’ avtois—12. 

Johannine Gospel: They (the soldiers) took his garments and 
made four parts, to every soldier a part ; and also his coat. Now the 
coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. They 
said, therefore, one to another, Let us not rend it, but Adywper 
wept avrod whose it shall be—xix. 23, 24. On which follows the 
comment, That the scripture might be fulfilled which saith, They 
parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture zSadov 
«rjpov—Psalm xxii. 18. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 35: And after the crucifixion they that 
crucified Him &8aXov xdjpov on his garments and parted them 
among themselves. Ps. xxii. 18 had been quoted from the Septua- 
gint a few lines before. But in another passage—viz. Trypho, 97— 
occur the words, They that crucified Him parted his garments 
among themselves, Aaypov BadAovrTes, each choosing what he fancied, 
according to the cast of his lot, rod «A‘jpou ériBorv. 

Hence it appears that the use of the unusual word Aaypos in 
conjunction with the verb BadXew is common to Justin and the 
author of our fragment; and that in this they ‘ approach ’ the Fourth 
Gospel ‘in the selection of language,’ though they do not, like its 
author, condense their compound phrase into a single verb of the 
same root, Aay@pev. I regret that, through neglect of this distinc- 
tion, I was misled into the overstatement that the word Aayyds was 
found in the Fourth Gospel. That Gospel’s relation of interdepen- 
dence with the other two is slightly weakened by the difference. 
But I do not see that it is either destroyed or inverted. The 
common deviation of all three from the xAjpov BddAXew of the 
Synoptists remains to be explained. From Justin’s mode of using 
both it is evident that, fresh from the Psalm xxii. 18, he accepts the 
Septuagint @8adov xdjpor, and falls upon Aaypuds only when speak- 
ing from and for himself. And the author of our fragment, who 
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betrays no thought of a prophecy, alights exclusively on the excep- 
tional word. The Johannine writer, who quotes and emphasises the 
prophecy, reserves his 28aXov «Ajpov for his citation, and puts the 
other root into his report of the soldiers’ speech. 

If we may assume, in our discussion of these phenomena, that 
the rare word for ‘lot’ is of later currency than the familiar one, and 
that a simple narrative of apparent facts without ‘tendency’ is 
earlier than a recital of the same matter as a fulfilment of prophecy, 
we shall be warranted in the following inferences as provisionally 
probable : 

1. That the Synoptical tradition of the casting of lots is the 
earliest we have. 

2. That the account in the Gospel of Peter comes next in time. 

3. That the Fourth Gospel and Justin’s Trypho are not dis- 
tinguishable in date by the above tests. 

And the supplementary tests needful for the solution of that 
further problem would carry us much beyond the bounds of our 
present subject. Within its limits, however, it remains to remark 
that Synoptists, Peter, Justin—all alike—describe the division by 
lot as applied to the garments as a whole, the Fourth Gospel alone 
making exception of the seamless tunic—an obvious instance of 
history coined out of metal struck with the prefigured die of pro- 
phecy. The silence of Justin upon this feature in his repeated 
mention of the casting of lots is hard to reconcile with his know- 
ledge and recognition of our canonical Fourth Gospel. Yet, that he 
might have known it seems more than probable, and would certainly 
follow if we apply to it Mr. Harris’s rule of the ‘developed gnosis,’ 
for the Johannine use of prophetic interpretation falls far short of 
the copious and elaborated perversions of the Trypho. 

The review of these phenomena leaves upon me at least one clear 
conviction—that the Gospel of Peter was, either itself or in its 
material, in Justin’s hands. This position, I think, will be confirmed 
by the next step in our investigation. 

That step brings us to the mocking scene in the outer court of 
Pilate’s palace of justice, as described by the same three writers. 
Is any light thrown on their relations to each other by the compara- 
tive features of their report. Each tells his story as follows : 

John xviii. 28-40 introduces the scene by relating how Jesus 
after trial by the Jewish Council is taken, bound, from the High 
Priest’s house to the Roman governor’s pretorium ; how, to avoid 
defilement on the approaching Passover, the Jews decline to go 
beyond the outer court, and oblige Pilate to receive their prisoner 
and indictment there; how he withdraws Jesus into the interior for 
private examination as to his alleged kingly pretensions, and returns 
with a proposal to release him as apparently guilty of no crime, but 
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is met with the cry, ‘Not this man, but Barabbas.’ ‘And it was 
early ’ morning still when this took place. 

xix. 1-16.—Pilate delivers up Jesus to be scourged ; after which 
come the soldiers’ acts of mockery, the crown of thorns, the crimson 
robe, the pretended obeisance with ‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ finishing 
with blows ofthe hand. In this plight he is sent into Pilate’s private 
room; who brings him back and presents him once more with the 
compassionate appeal, ‘Behold the Man!’ To their cry of ‘ Crucify 
Him,’ he answers by bidding them ‘Take Him and judge Him by 
your law.’ ‘If we did, He would have to die for calling Himself the 
Son of God; and you alone can inflict capital punishment here,’ is 
the purport of their reply. Alarmed by this more than human claim, 
Pilate withdraws Jesus again for private conference, coming back 
from it, first by himself to make a renewed vain effort to gain a willing 
release, and then with the prisoner to enforce by his pathetic looks 
the last appeal, ‘ Behold your King!’ Under threat of impeachment 
as ‘no friend of Czxsar’s’ and pressure of time (for it is now noon, 
on the very edge of the Passover), Pilate’s will succumbs; he passes 
the sentence which surrenders the victim to their relentless cry. 

It is at this last ‘coming out’ from the interior to the official 
platform commanding the outer court below that Pilate éxa@icev 
él Bnyaros on the spot called ‘tesselated’ (AvOocrpwrov). And 
the question to be determined is, How are these words to be under- 
stood? Do they say (with our versions) that Pilate took his place 
on the judgment-seat to give his decision? or, that he set Jesus on 
the judgment-seat in derision of his pretension to be king ? resuming, 
in this latter case, the mockeries of the soldiers in the court below 
some four or five hours before. 

The Petrine fragment, 6-9, reports the matter thus: And seizing 
the Lord, they pushed Hira as they ran, and said, Let us drag about 
(cvipw@pev) the Son of God, now that we have got Him. And they 
threw over Him a crimson robe and set Him on a seat of judgment 
(éxaO.cav avdtov él xabédpav xpicews), saying, ‘Judge justly (icaiws 
«pive), King of Israel.’ And one of them put on the Lord’s head a 
crown of thorns; others standing near spat in his face; and others 
slapped Him on the cheeks. Others pricked Him with a reed; and some 
beat Him, saying, ‘This is our homage to the Son of God.’ The 
context shows that the persons inflicting this maltreatment are ‘they 
that had Him in custody,’ and that these are HErRop’s soldiers. 

Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 35, treating the incident as fulfilling a 
prophecy, touches on it thus: The prophet Isaiah under prophetic 
inspiration said, ‘I have spread out my hands to an unbelieving and 
rebellious people which walketh in a way that is not good; now” 
they ask me for judgment (aitodci ye viv xpicw) and dare to draw 
near unto God. And again, in other words from another prophet, 

7 Ixy. 2; lviii. 2. 
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he says, ‘They pierced my hands and feet and cast lots for my rai- 
ment.’’* And David who said this, suffered none of these things; 
but Jesus Christ had his hands spread out when He was crucified by 
the Jews, who denied Him and professed that He was not the Christ. 
For, as the prophet said, they kept pushing Him in mockery till they 
had set Him on a judgment-seat, and said, ‘Judge for us’ (dcacv- 
povtes avtov éxdOicay émi Bypatos Kal elrov Kpivoy jpiv). And the 
‘piercing my hands and feet’ means the nailing of hands and feet 
upon the cross. And after the crucifixion the executioners cast lots 
upon his raiment and divided it among themselves. 

The words of Isaiah lviii. 2 in the above quotation by Justin have 
dropped the epithet d:«a/av which the Septuagint appends to xpicuw. 
It reappears in the parallel Petrine passage under the adverbial form, 
Sixcaiws xpive. From this point of agreement Mr. Harris infers 
the direct dependence of the Petrine writer (whom he calls ‘a syste- 
matic pilferer of the Prophets’) on Isaiah. This may well be true 
as a fact (why it should be treated as a petty larceny, I know not); 
but it is equally true of Justin, whose avowed appeal to Isaiah does 
not prevent his omission of the word. Two writers may surely inde- 
pendently avail themselves of a reputed Messianic passage, which 
had been popularly worked into correspondence with traditions of 
the life of Jesus. Convinced though I am that the Gospel of Peter 
was among the materials in Justin’s hands, I could not pretend to 
find evidence in their different treatment of this word, d:calws, of 
the priority of the evangelist. 

Similarly, the use of the word A7ya for judgment-seat by Justin 
and in the Fourth Gospel, while our fragment has xa@éS5pa xpicews, 
does not warrant either the positive inference that Justin took it 
from the gospel, or the negative inference that he could not have 
before him the Gospel of Peter with its different phrase. To find the 
true bearing of these words, and of one or two others, they must be 
looked at in connection with the material incidents which they help 
to describe. 

The substantive historical assertion common to Justin and the 
Petrine author is the mounting of Jesus on to the feigned judgment- 
seat. Were this a fact, the hunt for its foreshadow in the prophets 
would easily hit upon the quoted words of Isaiah, and, in spite of 
remonstrance from the context, run away with them as a Messianic 
trophy. The theological ear remains sensitive to the thinnest verbal 
tinkle long after it has grown deaf to the grandest harmonies of the 
thought-diapason. But if the order were inverse, if Jehovah’s re- 
proaches to Israel, read on Isaiah’s page, had shrunk, in the inter- 
preter’s mind, into a Messianic forecast, it could only have been after 
the Christ had been identified with the God of the Old Testament ; 
and the invention of that mock throne, with the brutal malignities 
around it, would have been impossible. It is a plain example, not of 

18 Ps, xxii, 16, 18. 
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feigned incidents born out of prophecy, but of spiritual teaching first 
mistaken for prophecy, and then strained out of all sense and co- 
herence to fit the shape of unrelated concrete events. 

That among the varying traditions of this mocking scene Justin 
and the Petrine writer used the same is inferred, not only from the 
main feature of Christ made to play the Judge, but also from their 
similar mode of forcing Him into that position, and especially from 
their resort to the same not very usual verb (Pet. cvp@pyev: Just. 
Svacvpovtes) to describe the process. ‘Mr. Harris has good right to 
complain of me for giving the same rendering to the compound verb 
as to the simple, and so overstating the agreement of the two authors. 
The preposition did, of course, adds to the meaning of the root some- 
thing which ought to be marked. But in his correction of my 
omission I do not find the complete satisfaction which I should 
expect. The simple verb (cvp@pev) he translates, Let us drag away 
(the Son of God): the compound (S:acvpovtes abtov éxdOicav), 
They set him in mockery (on the Judgment-seat). According to 
this the phrase ‘in mockery’ gives the whole connotation of the 
compound verb, the meaning of the simple verb having dropped out 
in the act of picking up the dia. I cannot persuade myself that the 
idea of insult and mockery remains to be added to the simple verb. 
The act of dragging away or pushing along, applied to a reluctant 
human being, itself implies insult, turning a person into a thing; 
and if it did not, the preposition 6:a would not put it in. The effect 
of the dia surely is to give continuity to the action, carrying it 
through. ‘They kept hauling him along till they got him seated 
on the judgment bench’ seems to me the true equivalent of the 
original. If the mockery proper (in its mimetic feature) is to be 
distinguished from mere rude insult, the distinction is found in the 
act with which the violence terminates, viz. the obeisance and sham 
judicial function: the simple verb expressing the worry or harass- 
ment, whether by bodily dragging, or by opprobrious and nagging 
words ; while the dua marks the persistence of the worry till the 
part is played out. 

The Petrine writer presents this scene narratively as objective 
fact ; Justin, deductively, as evolved from prefigured intention. The 
evolution could never have been worked out from the naked text of 
Isaiah floating in a vacuum of the fancy : it presupposes some given 
matter historically reported, which may be moulded into a seeming 
copy of the prophetic idea. The historical record, then, is the prior 
condition of the ‘ evolved gnosis;’ and the writer who presents it as a 
tradition pure and simple may be presumed to have had in his hand 
an earlier edition of it than one who elaborates its descriptive phrases 
into an Apologia. Whether the two writers worked upon duplicate 
copies of the same tradition, or Justin found it embedded in the 
Gospel of Peter, it is impossible to determine from the phenomena of 
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this case. But the latter and simpler inference receives support from 
other passages of Justin’s writings. His omission of the word ‘justly,’ 
which is found in the Petrine demand from the enthroned King, in 
no way discourages this conclusion. For if Justin could let it drop 
in working upon Isaiah at first hand, he could as easily part with it 
when coming upon it in the Gospel of Peter. 

There is, however, another gospel, which is jealous of this surrender 
of Justin to the Gospel of Peter, and interposes to claim him as a 
dependent. What does Justin call the judgment-seat on to which 
Jesus is thrust? It is Bjwa. And Miya is the name which the 
fourth evangelist gives to Pilate’s seat of justice, which, as we shall 
see, some interpreters identify with the site chosen for the last indig- 
nities to the Son of God. But not so our fragment ; if Justin had 
depended on it, he would have dragged Jesus on toa xaOédpa xpi- 
cews. Do e3 not this divergence neutralise the force of the previous 
agreement? Ona first view it does, indeed, seem as if the Fourth 
Gospel might here step in and bring the means of resolving an apparent 
conflict of evidence. 


But on closer inspection it turns out that this identity of naming 
between the Fourth Gospel and Justin is illusory ; for the Biya of tie 
Fourth Gospel is a different object in a different place, at a different 
tim, from the Bjua of Justin. In the Johannine phrase 2cd@icev 
mt Bnuaros the word denotes Pilate’s judicial chair of office, the 


seat raised upon a dais or platform and appropriated to him alone. 
The place of it is expressly distinguished as an ornamental tesselated 
pavement (AuGsorpwrov). Ani the time is specified, viz. the sixth 
hour, i.e. noon."® In Justin’s phrase 2xd@icav 2ri Bnyaros, the word 
denotes such extemporised imitation of a raised chair of office as could 
be got up for the performance of a piece of acting. The place was 
the outer court where Jesus was detained, bound, till Pilate took Him 
w-thin for private examination. And the time was early morning, 
which can hardly mean later than 7 a.m. The gospel, therefore, 
treating of a real Bia, had a good right to use the word. Justin, 
treating of a sham Mjya, transfers to the copy the name proper oniy 
to the original. I can even believe that some semi-conscious reluctance 
to tamper with the dignity of the term Aja may have suggested to 
the Petrine writer the homelier phrase which he employs: for, an 
impromptu stage, with a stool mounted on a step, the untechnical 
word xa0é5pa, applicable alike to a kitchen chair anda king’s throne, 
would least call up false images, yet supply the true one by adding 
the qualifying term xpicews. 

The Johannine Sia, then, is unavailing as an evidence of 
Justin’s dependence on the Fourth Gospel in his account of the scene 
of mockery. That scene has been over for many hours, and Jesus 
has been thrice closeted with Pilate for private examination, and as 
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often brought out within view of the throng in the outer court below, 
though withheld from it at Pilate’s side, when the Governor at mid- 
day éxd@.cev éri Byjparos. And now, what does that phrase say? Our 
Revised Version tells us (truly, as I believe), ‘ He brought Jesus out 
and sat down on the judgment-seat.’ Mr. Harris, however, renders 
thus: ‘ Pilate led Jesus forth and seated Him’ (the words may cer- 
tainly be understood in this sense) ‘on a judgment-seat.’* In this 
difference we touch upon the hinge-point of a large mass of inter- 
pretation. It has always been a matter of wonder that so dramatic 
an incident as the thrusting of Jesus on to the judgment-seat and 
forcing him to play the judge should have been preserved by Justin, 
and yet have left no trace in our canonical gospels. And when it 
was suggested that, as the verb «a@ifm means both to sit and to set, 
Pilate may be taken to have set Him, instead of to have seated him- 
self, on the Biya, the escape thus opened from the silence of the 
evangelists was eagerly welcomed. Mr. Harris accordingly works 
out the hint thus: ‘The nucleus of the whole account is “ Christ set. 
on the judgment-seat,” a primitive statement,’ ‘in close agreement 
with that of the Fourth Gospel,’ and presumably identical with it.*! 
The historic fact, therefore, from which we start is that Pilate, stand- 
ing beside his own judgment-seat, placed Jesus on it, ‘ wearing the 
crown of thorns and the crimson garment.’ By some mistake, how- 
ever, the true reading éxa@ice got changed into éxa@i:cayv, with the 
effect of transferring to the people below the act of Pilate on the 
tesselated pavement. Dr. James Drummond (in 1877, before the 
Petrine fragment was known) also derives the account in Justin from 
John xix. 13, but by a different process. The é«a@icev, he says, is 
here ‘ undoubtedly to be understood in its intransitive sense; but. 
Justin, in his eagerness to find a fulfilment of the prophecy,’ would 
naturally ‘ take it transitively. He might then add the statement 
that the people said xpivoy 7piv, as an obvious inference from the 
fact of Christ’s having been placed upon the tribunal, and to bring 
the event into closer verbal connection with the prophecy.’ *? Accord- 
ing to this view, Justin finds the verb intransitive and makes it 
transitive ; he finds it singular and makes it plural. According to 
Mr. Harris, he finds and leaves it transitive; he accepts, if he does 
not commit, the ‘mistake’ which turns it from singular to plural. 
Both interpreters, as I understand them, regard the act described in 
John xix. 13 as historical—Dr. Drummond taking it, like our Eng- 
lish version, as the Governor’s assumption of his seat at the tribunal ; 


= P. 237. 2! P. 228-9. 

2 Theol. Review, 1877, p. 328. Mr. Harris justly appreciates but totally misre- 
presents Dr. Drummond’s exposition of this passage, ‘where Pilate brings Jesus out. 
and seats Him’ (so, according to Dr. Drummond, following Whately, in a transitire 
sense) ‘on a judgment-seat.’ ’Exd@icev here is undoubtedly to be understood in its in- 
transitive sense. And the change to éxd@:cay is wilful with Justin, 
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Mr. Harris as his making a spectacle of Christ in that position. As 
he nowhere intimates that the act, by its mistaken transference from 
Pilate to the people, underwent any change of significance, it would 
appear to carry, from its first Johannine place, the meaning given 
to it in the throng below, where it was the climax of a scene of 
mockery. 

The form in which Mr. Harris presents this derivation from the 
Fourth Gospel fails to convince me, for the following reasons :— 

(1) It is not, I think, admissible to take the é«d@icev transi- 
tively in the absence of any object expressed. The Petrine frag- 
ment, conforming to this rule, has é«d@icav airov émi xabédpar. 
In Justin’s Svac’povres airov éxabicav, the position of the 
avrov between the participle and the verb allows it to serve as the 
object of both. 

(2) The act of Pilate in the supposed seating of Jesus on the 
Aipa did not take place till several hours after the mocking scene 
was over. It was also in quite a different place; so that it could 
not be interpolated into the midst of that scene as one of its par- 
ticulars. 

(3) Hence, the mere change of the verb from singular to plural 
could not hand over the act from Pilate to the people, for there were 
no people on the spot. Jesus was in Pilate’s hands, brought out 
for exhibition from the real Procurator’s Sijya, which cannot have 
been accessible to the soldiers in their game of mockery. 

(4) Even if the mocking scene and the incident of the Pilate 
éxad@icev could be identified, a partnership of Pilate with the mob 
in their mockeries is quite incredible in so dignified an official. And 
if the two scenes are left to stand separate, the Fourth Gospel could 
never attribute to the Roman Governor individually such a miserable 
piece of acting as a mimicry of the popular performance, by actually 
forcing the prisoner into the judge’s place, while he himself stood by 
in the mixed character of showman and pleader. If there is any 
way of saving a little historical verisimilitude for the Johannine 
account (transitively construed), it can only be by cutting adrift the 
previous mocking scene, and finding, beneath Pilate’s wavering and 
pleading reluctance, a spring of compassion, perhaps of haunting 
reverence, tormenting him with recoil from the decision which yet 
he dares not withhold. Yet to see in the act of Pilate, pointing to 
the pathetic figure robed and crowned on the Aja, an appeal to 
pity and a warning against blind passion is to disqualify it for 
serving as the nucleus whence the apocryphal mocking scene 
developed its chief feature. 

In retaining the opinion that ‘ Peter lies behind Justin,’ I am far 
from doubting that ‘ prophetical testimony lies behind Peter.’ Pro- 
phetical testimony lies behind our canonical gospels, and suffuses 
their recitals with a colouring sometimes illusory, and is even 
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answerable for some of their contents. In the present case I admit 
that the presence of the word ‘justly’ in the demand ‘ Judge justly’ 
probably indicates a popular use of the text Isaiah lviii. 2 as applic- 
able to the Jewish temper relatively to Christ. It is, in fact, 
impossible to get behind this mode of thinking, however far back 
you go towards the nativity of the Gospel, any more than you can 
divest the light by which you see of its reflective and refractive laws. 
The critical question is, How much in the early Christian literature, 
and what sort of phenomena, have to be referred to this pervading 
and protracted cause, regarded as a distorting medium on pure 
historic truth ? 

Mr. Harris calls in question my statement that as long ago as 
1851 Hilgenfeld found evidence, in the passage just discussed, of 
Justin’s acquaintance with some historical materials other than our 
canonical Scriptures, probably the Gospel of Peter. At a distance 
from my books, I have no access to Hilgenfeld’s Evangelien Justin’s 
of 1850. I trust that the following passage from a recent paper of 
his on the new fragment will justify my reference to him—which, by 
the way, did not speak of him ‘as the first person who suggested 
that Justin had at this point borrowed from the Gospel of Peter.’ 
After giving account of the fragment as affecting the questions at 
issue, he says : 

Auf welchen Widerspruch ist meine Nachweisung gestossen, dass Justinus ein 
ausserkanonisches Evangelium und zwar wahrscheinlich das Petrus-Evangelium 
gebraucht hat! Jetzt kann jeder Unbefangener sehen dass ich vor 42 Jahren mit 
gutem Grunde der Behauptung widersprochen habe es sei nur eine individualisirende 
Fortbildung der kanonischen Geschichtsiiberlieferung nach Jes, lviii. 2, wenn 
Justinus schreibt Ap. i. 35, xai ydp, as elrev 6 mpodyrns, Suacipovres abrov éxdburav 
éi Bnwaros xal elrov Kpivoy jiv. Oder willman im Ernste behaupten das Petrus- 
Evangelium Justin’s individualisirende Fortbildung weiter ausgefiihrt habe ? *5 


Passing from the discussion of particular passages and the 
parallels presented in different books, I must add a few words in ex- 
planation and defence of my ‘entirely erroneous ideas with regard to 
the early Christian literature.’ ** I have said that ‘the early Church 
writings other than epistolary were all anonymous.’ I have not said or 
‘inferred’ that ‘where they ceased to be anonymous, they were pseud- 
onymous ;’ but only that the names were conjectural and unattested. 
I may premise that I used the word ‘anonymous’ to cover all the cases 
in which the author withheld his name, whether or not he substituted 
a nom de plume or pretended name. To the term ‘ pseudonymous’ 
would thus be left only the cases in which the name of a real person was 
falsely attached to a book or document. Before proceeding to par- 
ticular cases, I will ask why the general position laid down should be 
regarded as paradoxical by anyone who realises the conditions sur- 
rounding the incunabula of Christendom. It is not pretended that 


* Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, xxxvi. 4, s. 447. 2 Pp, 231, 
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Jesus Himself wrote or dictated anything. His personal agency 
eonsisted of Zea mtepdevta and missionary incidents, thrown in 
passing upon the precarious retentiveness of human memories and 
hearts. When He was gone, they were worked up by those who had 
had most experience of them into a Messianic theory of his person- 
ality, the interest of which was entirely prospective ; and remem- 
bered words of His were misconstrued into a promise of transcen- 
dent changes that were already on their way and would not tarry. 
The mother Church at Jerusalem was thus an organisation of 
watchers, looking out over the benighted world for the flash of the 
opening heavens and the descending Son of God: ‘ The end of all 
things was at hand.’ What, then, would be the message borne to 
others who knew it not during this interval of suspense? It would 
be notice of what was coming, and not recital of what had been, 
except where it would make the warning sharper. The more dread 
indeed or dazzling the outlook in front, the deeper is the neutral 
tint of indifference that falls upon the flats behind. How cursorily 


do the apostolic speeches in the Book of Acts glance at the ministry ° 


of Christ which they attest, and hurry on to proclaim the terrors and 
glories of his return! 

The whole strain of the Christian mind being thus onward, its 
methods were provisional. Its teaching was addressed to the last 
generation of men, and need only be oral; and, being missionary, 
would be flexible to varying conditions, as it passed from synagogue 
to synagogue, from city to city. Written records belong only to a 
continuing world. Who would set himself to write a book, if he knew 
that an earthquake would swallow up all readers and libraries within a 
year? The missionary life that went forth from Jerusalem gave oc- 
casion only to letters, speaking on current topies, from the teacher to 
disciples whom at the moment he could not personally reach. These 
accordingly form the beginnings of Christian literature, furnished 
though they are by ‘ the last of all the apostles,’ the one ‘ born,’ as he 
says, ‘out of due time.’ Scattered over eight years (4.p. 55-63) and 
not commencing till 24 years after the Crucifixion, they yet contain 
our first notices, all of them incidental, of the inchoate Christendom. 
The ‘ Gospel ’—‘ my Gospel,’ as the writer says—is irrespective of the 
life of Christ. It is a Theodicy of Redemption and the last days. 

When for some thirty years the Kingdom of God promised 
‘ within that generation’ still tarried, expectation inevitably flagged 
with those ‘ who were alive and to remain till the coming of the Lord.” 
The intent look relaxed : the herald’s message startled no more. The 
world and its interests were ever present : the life that now is had to be 
lived, and needed love and wisdom as well as faith, to be lived aright. 
And as the future had nearly spent its power, and, beyond its scanty 
group of images, remained a blank, curiosity was released from it and 
turned upon the past. He that was to come from heaven, what was 
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He upon earth? Can his steps be traced? his words recovered? the 
drama of his life be shown in the order of its scenes, and the terror 
and glory of its close? In a word, as the term of human history was 
prolonged, the interest in its contents revived; and to collect and 
piece together the scattered shreds of oral teaching that told what 
Jesus said and did, became a need for the miscellaneous multitude of 
disciples. First the sayings of the Master, then the incidents of his 
biography were looked up and put together from the note-tablets of 
private persons here and there, and used for the catechumens of par- 
ticular societies. The tradition which refers to Matthew, because as 
tax-officer he was accustomed to accounts, the collection of Adya 
xuptaxd shows how little in the way of written record was expected 
from apostles less trained to the use of the pen. In any case, the 
need of restraining the inevitable variations of oral missionary teaching 
could not fail to make itself felt, and to engage the services of some 
competent scribe to commit to writing the best remembered sayings 
of Jesus within reach. Once secured in this form, they would serve 
as the foundation of rules for his organised Church until He came. 
By such process, in a widely spread community composed mainly 
of the poor, would the separate pericopes be shaped which so evi- 
dently enter into the structure of our synoptical Gospels, and which 
in some measure reappear in all or in more than one. With the ruin 
of the Jewish state and city, a.p. 70, the Jerusalem centre and its 
control were lost to the Christians depending on them: the breach 
with Israel was complete; the very site of the expected Advent was 
a desolation, and the Deliverer had not come. A deeper shade falling 
on the future, the need was stronger of making the most of the 
lights and memories of the past. The dispersion of the central forces 
called for more security against local divergencies of teaching, and 
led to the production of the first entire Gospel, which reveals its own 
date. That date is to be found in our first Gospel, but by no means 
holds for all that it contains. Not only is it a composite structure, 
built up at first from heterogeneous parts ; but it has passed through 
successive recensions, interweaving with it passages of later dates. 
This whole process, first of piecemeal precipitation of tradition 
from oral into written form, and then of aggregation of these mole- 
cules into larger masses, implies gradual and plural agency as distin- 
guished from individual authorship, and can result only in an anony- 
mous product. That there were a multitude of such products, so 
far incomplete and variable among themselves as to need the revising 
interposition of an ordering hand, is evident from the prefatory verses 
of our third Gospel; and that among them this new critical compiler 
had in view the two previous synoptists cannot be doubted. When 
he sent forth his own work the Flavian conquest had already wiped 
out Jerusalem: so that between forty and fifty years after the earthly 
life of Christ the records of it were still anonymous and unsatisfac- 
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tory. But the new attempt also, though dedicated to a certain 
Theophilus, came from a writer who did not name himself to other 
readers. For though Marcion (c. A.D. 140) avowedly based his 
‘Gospel of the Lord’ upon this Pauline version of the life of Jesus, 
he never designates the work as Luke’s. And this namelessness of 
all the Evangelists is confirmed and continued by Justin Martyr’s 
well-known practice of blending them together as a common historic 
source under the title of Apostolic Memoirs (dropynpovedparta), 
without ever mentioning an individual writer.» The ascription of the 
Fourth Gospel to the apostle John was an erroneous inference from 
Rev. i. 9 that he was the author of the Apocalypse. Justin, in quoting 
a millennial passage from the latter, introduces him to Trypho as a 
writer with whom he had not previously been in contact. Yet Trypho 
had professed himself acquainted with the drropynwovedpara—which 
therefore cannot have included the Fourth Gospel. If therefore Justin 
cited it, it was as a separate work, not belonging to the same category 
as the ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Proceeding to literature not ultimately received into the Canon, 
we come first to the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
still in the fourth century regarded as sacred enough to have place in 
the Sinaitic Codex. The title written at the head of the former 
Mr. Harris regards as sufficient reply to questions about its authorship. 
‘The MSS..,’ he says, ‘do not afford any support to the theory’ of an 
‘anonymous currency during the first period of its existence.’ How 
could they, were the theory ever so true? As its contention is that 
the second century put an end to anonymity by finding names where 
they were wanted, our manuscript period came too late to attest their 
former absence. The Barnabas letter nowhere gives itself out as 
the production of Apostle or Prophet, characters regarded by him, 
evidently from the outside, with great reverence. He plainly writes 
anonymously. Not till more than a hundred years after its origin does 
Clement of Alexandria quote it as by Paul’s companion Barnabas, 
viz. at the end of the second century; and early in the third the 
example is followed by Origen. Bishop Lightfoot’s judgment is : 


His language is such as to suggest that he was wholly unconnected with the 
Apostles. The work, therefore, is in no sense apocryphal, if by apocryphal we 
mean fictitious. How the name of Barnabas came to be associated with it, it is 
impossible to say.” 





* It is curious that the only apparent departure from this silence should be in 
favour of our ‘ Gospel of Peter; in the phrase év rots dropuynuoveduacw abrod, Peter 
being the nearest person mentioned before. See, however, Otto’s note, giving reasons 
for rejecting the reading. Trypho, 106. 

* Similarly irrelevant is the remark that ‘the first reference to the Apocalypse of 
Peter calls it the Apocalypse of Peter’ (p. 232); occurring as that reference does in 
the Muratorian Fragment (A.D. 170-200), it falls from twenty to fifty years too late 
for the anonymous period. 

* The Apostolical Fathers, p. 239. 
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But at all events the anonymous circulation of the ‘ Shepherd of 
Hermas’ is ‘simply impossible,’ Mr. Harris assures us; for a large 
section of the book is autobiography : ‘the author names himself and 
his friends, the Church dignitaries and others with whom he was 
connected, has a non-apocryphal wife and children, and an equally 
non-apocryphal lady for his former owner.’ ** Is every book which 
tells its story in the first person an autobiography? Does an author 
never assume an ideal personality and name, as the vehicle of his 
conceptions? Is the Book of Enoch autobiographical in its recorded 
experiences ? and Gulliver’s Travels? and Lady Mary Fox’s report of 
her residence and observations in an improved colonial world ? For 
an autobiographer this literary Hermas gives a strange account of 
himself, ‘ Never in my life spake I a true word, but I always lived 
deceitfully with all men, and dressed up my falsehood as truth before 
all men: and no man ever contradicted me, but confidence was placed 
in my word.’* The first attempt to answer the question who the 
so-called Hermas was, whether real or feigned, is given by the 
Muratorian Canon (A.D. 180), which finds the owner of the name in 
a brother of Pope Pius I. (4.p. 140-155), that is, more than a genera- 
tion before. It is used in the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ;’ 
not indeed, as Barnabas’ is, directly and copiously, but obviously, and 
similarly without name. The work contains not a single scriptural 
quotation ; it is remarkable for the absence of any trace of the Pauline 
view of vicarious redemption, and the presence of the doctrine of 
counsels of perfection and works of supererogation, for identification 
of the Holy Spirit and the Son of God, and for other loose statements 
of Church theology, which leave the impression of contact with Gentile. 
society and modes of thought, and savour more of Alexandria than of 
Rome. 

The foregoing examples will perhaps render intelligible the mode 
in which a considerable portion of the early Christian literature would 
naturally find its way into circulation without the stamp of its 
authorship, and yet afterwards, when Gnostic and Montanist produc- 
tions streamed in, needed and obtained a legitimating mark in the 
shape of an apostolic or other guaranteeing name. I am perfectly 
willing to accept the existing name from the earliest date at which 
Mr. Harris can find it; but I cannot hold the witness of an Irenzus 
in the closing decades of the second century good for literary facts a 
century before, unless supported by the weight of internal evidence. 
Nor do I wish to work the anonymous theory to the exclusion of 
pseudonymous cases, which undoubtedly have their place, even within 
the New Testament itself; in the Pastoral Epistles, for instance, 
which assuredly take the name of Paul in vain. The Gospel of 
Peter comes under the same category, and even the Revelation of 
Peter, though, from its not taking a personal name but professing 

® P, 233, ® By Archbishop Whately. * Mandate the third. 
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only to come from ‘one of us twelve disciples, it might rather be 
ealled pseudapostolic. 

On the whole, the fresh light which the researches of the last 
half-century have thrown upon the early life and literature of 
Christendom during the growth and selection of a body of sacred 
writings, justifies by new reasons our thankfulness for the New Testa- 
ment as it is. Clear as it has become that the volume has been 
made up, not by supernatural dictation or even by critical discovery 
of authorship and testing of contents, still clearer is it that what has 
been let drop can claim no preference over that which has been saved ; 
and that, in consulting and defining, from time to time, the Catholic 
feeling of the Christian communities, the Church authorities, in the 
name of the Holy Ghost, have really been prevailingly led by good 
sense and practical piety. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 





ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 
VI 
AS THE PoET OF EVOLUTION 


In the essay upon ‘ Tennyson as a Nature Poet’ contributed by me 
to this series last May, restrictions of space made it impossible for 
me to touch upon the poet’s relations to Nature as she now stands 
revealed to us by the new cosmogony of growth. This, I feel, made 
my study of the subject incomplete. For, in criticising Tennyson 
it is, of course, necessary to remember that his life, though beginning 
in the early years of the present century, extended into its latest 
decade. It was his privilege to see the time which Wordsworth 
prophesied and never saw—the greatest time the world has yet 
known, when science, in exercising a power mightier than that of all 
the fabled wands of all the fabled magicians of old, has in very truth 
lent ‘a new seeing’ to human eyes. ‘If, said Wordsworth in the 
preface to the second edition of his poems, 


the labours of the men of science should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which we habitually 
receive, the poet will sleep then no more than at present; he will be ready to . 
follow the steps of the man of science, not only in those general indirect effects, 
but he will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the objects of the 
science itself. The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralo- 
gist will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, 
if the time should ever come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the 
relations under which they are contemplated by the followers of the respective 
sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings. If the time should ever come when what is now called science, thus 
familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, 
the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the 
Being thus produced as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man, 


That he who wrote these words so little heeded once, so golden 
now, was debarred from seeing the time he thus prophesied, a time 
when to the student of Nature, and the Nature poet, the mere act of 
living is a joy, was a loss not to him only: it was a loss to the human 
race. For, deep as was Tennyson’s love of Nature, it was not a 
passion so absorbing as Wordsworth’s. What might not he for whom 
there was in very truth ‘a spirit in the woods,’ he who could draw 
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Even from the meanest flower that blows 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears— 


what might not he have done to make the marvels of this new cos- 
mogony as precious to the heart of Man as it is to Man’s intelligence? 
If a flower was a fascinating and a beloved thing to him who believed, 
what we now know to be literally true, that ‘every flower enjoys the 
air it breathes,’ what would that same flower have been to him if he 
could have spent, as the humblest student of Nature can now spend, 
an entire morning over a single blossom, tracing its ancestry step by 
step, while the surrounding floras and faunas which the flower’s 
ancestors knew would have passed before the eyes of the poet’s 
delighted imagination, lapping his soul in a dream of wonder and 
beauty such as it was not given to him to know? Standing upon 
the chalk cliffs that look across the Channel, Wordsworth, had he 
lived in our time, would still have- been blest with all the proud 
visions that blest him as a patriotic poet; he would still have seen 
as Tennyson saw Drake, still have seen Blake, sweeping the green 
waves free of their country’s foes; but also he would have been blest 
with sights undreamed of by poets of his time. He would have seen 
as Tennyson saw the wonderful pictures of the chalk formations— 
pictures called up$by the white and gleaming bastions of the coast ; 
he would have read as Tennyson read the story of the deposit of 
those minute shells, to count which by millions instead of units would 
require more centuries than in his time were supposed to have elapsed 
since the world arose out of chaos. Gazing at the patch of stars 
reflected in the beloved mirror of Windermere, he would have felt 
all the rapture he used to feel at their unspeakable loveliness, but 
also he would have felt the still higher rapture which Tennyson felt 
when gazing at the stars from Aldworth or Farringford—the rapture 
of knowing that the illimitable universe is all made of the same 
simple elements as those around us here, as proved by the spectro- 
scope, and that consequently life is probably everywhere. Thoughts 
would have come to him as they came to Tennyson that, among the 
billions of orbs revolving around the millions of suns, there are pro- 
bably other planets inhabited by reasoning beings, between us and 
whom there is this sublime interest in common: we have the selfsame 
book to read—the book of Nature. He would have felt that, if the 
quaint fancy about the canal-makers in Mars were really more than a 
quaint fancy, they, though they would have no knowledge of much 
of the intellectual wealth we prize most—though they would be as 
ignorant of The Excursion as of the doctrines of the latest fervid 
political and social reformer who looks upon his parochial reforms as 
the final cause of the existence of an infinite universe—they would 
have a greater book than even The Excursion to read or the blue- 
books of the English Parliament—they would have, in common with 
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the human race, the book of the starry heavens. Not but that 
Wordsworth was, by the power of mere instinct, if not of know- 
ledge, more in touch with Nature than was any other man in the 
England of his time. The only other human soul on this planet that 
loved Nature better than he was that of Dorothy, his sister, that 
sister of whom it is impossible for any student of Nature to think or 
speak without emotion. None but these two knew what it is so easy 
now to know, that the truest Nature-poet is not necessarily he who 
can most faithfully render Nature as a picture, nor even he who can 
depict Nature as a great interpreter of man’s soul, but he who can 
confront her as she exists apart from the human story, as she existed 
when man was but a far-off dream of hers. Many a lovely verse of 
Wordsworth’s shows that he knew this, and I long to quote some of 
them here, but must not. Yet, with all his passion for Nature, so 
enslaved by authority of antiquated tradition was the poetic art of his 
time that Wordsworth spent his long life among the Lakes, thinking 
that he could hold true converse with Nature and still remain com- 
paratively ignorant of the rudiments of natural science even under 
the system of Linnzus. And here I come upon that which troubles 
every Wordsworthian who is also an evolutionist: as regards the 
vitality of Nature-poetry based upon the old knowledge, how long will 
it last? Is the lovely poetry of The Excursion, The Prelude, &c., to 
become antiquated and unsatisfactory? Upon whatsoever cosmogony 
built, great poetry which deals with man’s life is likely to be immortal ; 
there seems to be a perennial vitality in poetry whose material is 
human passion and human conduct. Yes—though in a large degree 
conduct, and in some degree passion, are and must be based upon 
man’s conception of Nature—his conception of what kind of universe 
he finds himself in-—poetry, which faithfully depicts man at any given 
period, will surely survive: until the very structure of man’s mind has 
undergone changes so vast that they cannot be confronted by the most 
vigorous cosmic imagination of our own period, such poetry, I say, will 
surely survive. But the first business of the Nature-poet is with the 
great Mother herself, to whom man, with all his passions and aspira- 
tions, was once a pleasant dream of the future ; to whom man, with all 
his passions and aspirations, will some day be a dream, pleasant or 
otherwise, of the past. 

Not, of course, that any poet could pass into the temper of 
Darwin, to whom the proper study of mankind was Nature. 

There is a danger to some of the various faculties of man in a 
too close and exclusive study of Nature—a study which is so fas- 
cinating that it may well tend in some degree to isolate the student’s 
soul from the heart of man. For the bond of brotherhood seems to 
widen till at last it takes in not only the higher animals, but all the 
members of the animal kingdom—takes in even the vegetable world, 
whose grand and mysterious function it is to turn inorganic matter 
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into organic life. The mind of the student of Nature is apt to form 
the habit of looking upon human life as a spectacle, as a tragi-comedy 
acted in a dream, amusing at one moment, saddening at the next, 
and as evanescent as the picture the moon looked down upon during 
the ages that produced the coal-formations. Original temperament, 
however, has no doubt a good deal to do with this mood: if the study 
of Nature had this effect upon Darwin, leading him to turn away 
from poetry altogether, its effect upon another great naturalist— 
perhaps the widest and strongest intelligence now in the world— 
seems to have been of an entirely different kind, judging from his 
recent discussion of the great subject of man in relation to the 
cosmic process, 


Here, as in my previous essay, I leave all living poets undis- 
cussed. Tennyson among foremost poets was not only the first, but 
the only one, to see that the birth of the new cosmogony was the 
birth of an entirely new epoch, an entirely new chapter in the 
human story. Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes in America, and the 
parable-writer, Dr. Gordon Hake, showed (as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Earl Hodgson in his preface to The New Day of the last- 
mentioned poet) a recognition of the dawn, but neither of these poets 
achieved distinction. Tennyson was the first to foresee that the 
effect upon pure literature worked by this great revolution in the 
history of the human mind contained within itself the seeds of 
a universal revolt against the dominance of all the old tyrannies 
along all the old lines of thought—a revolt compared with which 
that of the French Revolution against the ancien régime was as 
insignificant as the revolt of provincial children in a provincial school. 

No doubt it was not wholly his wide-eyed intelligence that made 
him the most advanced of nineteenth-century poets. During a large 
portion of his life he lived at a time when the fire-balloon of the 
French Revolution had burnt itself out and left the ‘advanced 
thinkers’ and the ‘ advanced poets’ without a luminary. Meantime 
Nature, who had been yearning to grow an organism capable of 
turning round and looking at her with eyes that could guess at her 
dreams, had grown at last Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, and Huxley. 

In so far as the French Revolution was anything more than a 
revolt of the ‘ Third Estate’ against the burden of corvées and feudal 
dues—a revolt which might never have grown into a great revolution 
had the harvest of 1788 been fat instead of lean—its heart-thought 
was that of the Contrat Social. It is scarcely exaggeration to say 
that the central sophism of Rousseau’s book, the sophism which 
vitalised the literature of the French Revolution, and has been the 
foundation, in some form or another, of so much of the ‘ advanced’ 
literature of the nineteenth century, is about as far removed from the 
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new epoch as though it had been formulated by Hesiod, or by what- 
soever poet it was who gave us the Theogony, Indeed, the latest com- 
mentator upon that poem, Mr, W. F. Cornish, has actually been just 
telling us that the title @eoyovia does not properly mean ‘the genera- 
tion or origin of the gods,’ but the ‘ being begotten of or by gods,’ 
and ‘a consideration of the process according to which man gets to 
being god-begotten.’ If he is right in this fancy of his, the message 
to the human race of the @soyovia is actually nearer to the new cosmo- 
gony of growth than Rousseau’s resuscitation of sophisms that were 
hoary before ever Genesis was written, For, instead of saying with 
Rousseau and the French Revolutionists that ‘man was born free and 
is everywhere in chains,’ the new teaching says that man is yet 
scarcely born at all, 


Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 
Shall not won after mon pass and touch him into shape ? 


All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 
Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘It is finish’d, Man is made,’ 


If this is, indeed, the true voice of the new epoch, may it not 
be safely affirmed that, compared with the writing of many of the 
latest of our ‘advanced thinkers,’ the twelfth-century Arabian novel, 
by Abubekr-ibn-Tofail, in which the development of man from the 
lower animals was taught, is already in spirit quite a modern work ? 

With regard to pure literature, the difference between a cos- 
mogony of evolution and any and all the systems of the Universe 
that have preceded it is so fundamental that the phrase ‘modern 
literature’ must next century have an entirely different meaning 
from what it has hitherto borne ; the ancient or mythological litera- 
ture of the Western world, which began with the Homeric poems, 
will be considered to have closed with the decade preceding that in 
which literature accepted as its heart-thought the doctrine of the new 
epoch—that of Nature’s growth. 

For so soon as the popular imagination has entirely accepted the 
idea that the emancipation of man, so far as it has at present gone, 
has been an emancipation from the chains of ‘ape and tiger,’ rather 
than from the chains of maleficent gods and miscreant kings, or 
of that composite ogre of many-million-man-power called Society— 
so soon as it has entirely accepted the idea that man, everywhere 
born in chains, is only just beginning to shake them off—then, of 
course, the more ‘advanced’ is any poet whose system is in harmony 
with the advanced ideas of the French Revolution, the more anti- 
quated will his work seem. Upon several occasions it was my 
privilege to converse with Tennyson upon this most interesting 
subject. One of these occasions lives in my memory with an especially 
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vigorous life. I had been endeavouring to support the thesis that 
among past English poets Shakespeare was the only one who by 
instinct sympathised with the temper of the new epoch now dawning. 
I had been saying that Shakespeare, having learnt as much as he could 
learn of the terrene drama, in which man plays undoubtedly the 
leading part, having learnt all that he could learn in an exhaustive 
study of man in London, went down to Stratford-on-Avon to learn 
as much as the imperfect science of his time would allow him to learn 
from the coneys and squirrels and dappled deer of the Warwickshire 
woods: that, although it is manifestly pardonable in any poet to 
take too seriously the human race, a race for whose ears his rhymes 
are made, it was only on occasion that Shakespeare fell into the 
mistake of over-estimating this or that social structure of man’s 
in a universe where there is so much of the wonderful. I had 
been saying that, save at moments when the impulse of his dramatic 
imagination was upon him, he never fell into the mistake into which 
poets like Shelley and Hugo and other high-minded dreamers are 
apt to fall—the mistake of supposing that the universe is so entirely 
enclosed in man that the little economies of one nation or parish 
are of greatly more importance than the little economies of another 
nation or parish, whether the nation or parish be composed of 
Englishmen, of Irishmen, of Caucones, or of Zamzummin—the mis- 
take of supposing that Nature who teaches the ant ‘there’s no 


labouring in winter ’—Nature who takes as deep an interest in the 
work of 


The singing masons building roofs of goid 


as ever she took in the work of human masons, even of those 
mighty workers who built Westminster Abbey— is so deeply concerned 
with the doings of man that the stars have to be neglected. 
The moment the wings of his imagination were folded for rest 
his philosophical intellect resumed its sway, and although there 
was no scientific doctrine of evolution to enlighten him, he by 
many a gird at the ‘fool of Nature’ seems to have known that man, 
notwithstanding all the nobility of his spiritual side, is on the other 
side ‘ the paragon of animals’ highly developed by circumstances over 
which he had only partial control; seems to have known that 
although in many things the social economies in which man moves 
are superior to those of the bees, they are not so in all ways ; and that 
it is when we study the royalties and aristocracies of other gregarious 
animals which are entirely functional, rational, and philosophic, it 
is when we study the economies of « Leehive, that the humour 
of man’s civilisation softens its pathos and its tragedy. The 
way in which Tennyson then began to speak of the littleness of all 
human ambition confronted by the workings of infinite Nature, the 
way in which he told me that the only thing which threatened to 
paralyse his artistic function was the overwhelming revelation of 
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astronomy, is so vigorously impressed on my memory that as I 
recall it here I seem to smell the very perfume of the sun-warmed 
heather trod out by our feet; I seem to see the luxuriant, basking 
ferns, and that favourite hound of his leaping through them, making 
little dusty whirlwinds as he moved ; I seem to hear the birds in the 
bushes too. 

It was then that I saw clearly what I had long guessed, that he 
belonged to that class of poets who by temperament are progressive, 
as truly progressive, perhaps, as those fervid ones who followed the 
French Revolution, belonged to that class of poets who, having in 
some cases the knowledge, in other cases the instinct, to see how slow 
as well as how long has been man’s upward movement towards his 
present position, and how slow and how long probably will be his 
upward movement in the future, do not consider change and progress 
to be convertible terms, and do not consider the ideals of any par- 
ticular civilisation—Assyrian, Babylonian, Hellenic, Chinese, English, 
French, or German—to be absolute and final, but only relative to 
the particular civilisation itself. 

I saw, in short, that he was one of those philosophical poets who, 
studying the present by the light of the past, and finding that all 
civilisation is provisional, do not look upon every change in the social 
structure as being necessarily mischievous, yet who see that every new 
scheme of society which the doctrinaire formulates fails to strike at 
human nature down to the roots; see that round every human fibre 
are woven the old sophisms which originally aiding in man’s develop- 
ment have been keeping him back for ages—the sophisms which are 
the basis not only of every civilisation, but of almost every Utopian. 
dream, from Plato to Sir Thomas More and Campanella. 

At a time so revolutionary as this, when it seems to be impossible 
to find the proper place of any thinker without first inquiring as to the 
standpoint from which he confronts Nature, any poet’s position as 
a thinker, advanced or otherwise, is perhaps difficult to find and fix. 
But if the greatest intelligence is that which sees clearly that many 
forms of civilisation by exaggerating their own importance dwarf the 
soul, and set the edicts of some fugitive convention above the abso- 
lute sanctions of Nature—if, I say, the greatest intelligence is that 
which confronts with the widest eyes, not only the human drama, but 
the universe, may not the ideas of this kind of thinker upon man, his 
place in the order of things, and his final destiny be so truly wide and 
therefore so truly advanced as to seem reactionary in the view of many 
a sociologist and many a politician who so far as concerns the special 
social and political structure in which he himself moves is considered 
to be in the van? 

It is generally in youth that in discussing social questions we are 
inclined to treat society as an artificial mechanism rather than as an 
organic growth governed by inexorable laws and advancing tua com- 
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pleter organism slowly step by step. It is then that we are apt to 
think we can turn man suddenly into something rich and strange— 
turn him in a single generation—even as certain ingenious experi- 
mentalists turned what Nature meant for a land-salamander into a 
water-salamander with new ruddertail, and gills instead of lungs, and 
feet suppressed, by feeding him with water-food in oxygenated 
water, and cajoling his functions. As we get more experience we 
learn that man’s functions are not to be so coaxed and cajoled into an 
unhealthy precocity. We learn as we grow older that, although man 
does really seem to be Nature’s prime favourite among all her children 
(though we find it hard to guess why) even she, with all her power, 
finds it difficult to force him—that she is ever pointing to man and 
saying, ‘A poor thing, but mine own: I shall do something with 
him some day, but I must not try to force him.’ Yet it was as a 
comparatively young man that Tennyson read the calm method of 
Nature and Time in emancipating man : 


I that rather held it better men should perish one by one 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in. Ajalon! 
Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


Whatever were Tennyson’s passing moods, this seems to have been 
his permanent temper—the temper of Shakespeare apparently and 
of Goethe certainly. And no doubt the doctrine of Evolution accen- 
tuated this temper within him. For toa certain degree he has become 
the voice of the new epoch. Although the dawn of this epoch 
was foreshadowed as far back as the publication of Lamarck—nay, as 
far back as the times of Robinet and De Maillet—no English poet of 
the great poetic revival showed any consciousness of it. 

That Wordsworth, after uttering thesplendid prophecy given above, 
should have rested content with a knowledge of Nature such as his 
writings show ; that Coleridge, with all his studies of and borrowings 
from Schelling, should never have seen that Schelling’s system, like 
that of all the transcendentalists from Kant downwards, was one of 
pure evolution; that with all Coleridge’s vague inquiries into the 
principle of life he did not see that the French biologists were moving, 
though along opposite paths, in the same direction as the transcen- 
dentalists, shows how difficult it is for even high genius to get beyond 
the accepted cosmogony of its own age. 

These two great poets, beating the same foggy air in the same 
dark old wood, were, as regards any true knowledge of Nature—as 
revealed by the cosmogony of growth—behind Shelley, whom, as a 
thinker, they despised; for Shelley does seem to have had some 
inkling of evolution, judging from the following passage, where he 
alludes to the immense lever power of articulate speech in developing 
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the brain of man. No doubt it is-a-curious utterance, a strange 
mixture of the doctrine of man’s degeneracy as being the result of 
original sin and the doctrine of evolution. 

Having rejected the cosmogony which affirms that man’s first 
disobedience brought death into the world, the cosmogony of Genesis 
and of Paradise Lost, Shelley could still find it in his heart to charge 
man with having originated for the lower animals all the ills which 
have flowed from a knowledge of good and evil. Still, it shows that 
his imagination, if not his reason, was answering to certain vibrations 
of thought moving in the air of his time. 

Man and animals whom he has infected with his society, or depraved by his 
dominion, are alone diseased. The wild hog, the moufion, the bison, and the wolf 
are perfectly exempt from malady, and invariably die either from external violence 
or natural old age. But the domestic hog, the sheep, the cow, and the dog are 
subject to an incredible variety of distempers, and, like the corrupters of their 
natures, have physicians who thrive upon their miseries. The supereminence of 
man is like Satan’s, the supereminence of pain; and the majority of his species, 
doomed to penury, disease, and crime, have reason to curse the untoward event 
that, by enabling him to communicate his sensations, raised him above the level of 
his fellow animals. 


In Germany there was Goethe, to be sure, who, while Wordsworth 
was struggling in the meshes of what John Sterling called a ‘ High 
Church Pantheism,’ and Coleridge was intoning marvellous sermons 
on the logos, was catching glimpses of the morning that has since 
dawned. ‘While, superficially, the poetry of the great German often 
seems informed by the spirit of dead mythologies, it ‘has only to be 
probed beneath the surface and the budding of the new epoch is seen, 
as underneath the loosened leaves of autumn may be seen the germs 
of the coming spring, even before the winter has set in. 

Such was the state of things when Tennyson began to write. 
Hence, to gauge the virility of his intellect, as well as the value of 
his poetry, it is necessary to remember what in England was the 
meaning of the word ‘ Nature,’ and what was the meaning of the 
word Man in relation to the Universe, when he was a youth. 

Although Lamarck’s Philosophie Zoologique was published in 
Paris in the year of Tennyson’s birth, there were very few people in 
England who, during many years afterwards, took it seriously ; and it 
may, perhaps, be affirmed that such ideas of evolution as were blindly 
moving about in the air of English thought were connected, not with 
biology at all, but with astronomy. In the nebular theory there had 
been always, since Laplace’s time, an interest. But it was not till 
1883 that any English poet, or, indeed, any worker in pure literature, 
saw its importance as indicating a new standpoint for human thought, 
or, indeed, gave it any consideration at all. Inafootnote to The Palace 
of Art, published in that year, appeared the superb stanzas which, 
owing to the idle gibes of an ‘indolent reviewer,’ have disappeared 
from Tennyson’s poems :— 
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Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shuddered with silent stars, she clomb, 

And as with optic glasses her keen eyes 
Pierced thro’ the mystic dome, 


Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of suns, and starry streams, 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
That marvellous round of milky light 

Below Orion, and those double stars 
Whereof the one more bright 


Is circled by the other, &c. 


No poet having the littérateur’s knowledge, and nothing beyond, 
would have written these stanzas; and yet for mere poetic beauty 
they may be compared with those stanzas of Victor Hugo’s in Les 
Contemplations, beginning— 


Nuits, serez-vous pour nous toujours ce que vous étes ? 


which are almost as divine as Dante’s own whenever he talks of the 
stars. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that from this time forward signs 
appear now and again in Tennyson’s poetry of the deep and skilled 
attention he was giving to this science. This is never obtruded, but 
it appears in such lines as 


There sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound. 


Those three stars of the airy Giant’s zone. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 


The image of the fire-flies in the last of these lines, recalling that 
of the ‘ bee-like swarms’ in the Palace of Art, is as wonderful for its 
accuracy of description as for its beauty. Indeed, Tennyson’s allu- 
sions to the starry heavens have the beauty of poetry and the beauty 
of scientific truth. 

No doubt in Dante’s allusions we get the same blending of poetry 
with knowledge, but then the knowledge at hiscommand was ignorance. 

Years went on, and Lamarck’s speculations in biology began, by 
the aid of the two Saint-Hilaires and the author of the Vestiges, 
to spread in this country, but against angry opposition. Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, unconsciously to its author, or rather, judging 
from certain passages in the book, against the author's wish, had 
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no doubt aided the French biologists in filling the atmosphere of 
England, not so much with ideas of a new cosmogony, as with a 
nebulous feeling that must needs crystallise into ideas. 

That a poet should have read a meaning into a great geologist’s 
treatise, the true meaning which the geologist who wrote the book 
failed to read, is quite as marvellous as the case of Goethe, where the 
poet gave the biologists lessons in their own science. The Quarterly 
Review for March 1832, in a review of the second volume of Lyell’s 
Principles reproducing those strictures upon the Philosophie Zoo- 
logique which Lyell lived to repent, says that the great Frenchman 
has ‘given us a history of the gradations by which Nature has 
ascended from the lowest step of organic life to the production of man, 
which it is not easy to repeat with a grave face.’ 

Indeed, in the history of English thought there is no more 
suggestive chapter than that which deals with this period. 

Sometimes on a spring morning, when the sun is trying to 
declare himself, and the earth seems covered with a kind of golden 
mist, in which his baffled beams are arrested and held in suspense, 
the leaves of a tall tree here and there will seem to catch and 
condense the floating particles of luminous vapour, and glitter with 
the coming light of day. 

So it was in England at that time in regard to the nebulous 
reams of the great truth of our century floating in the air—an 
intellectual tree here and a tree there would seem to catch and 
concentrate the scattered rays of the coming day, and make a kind of 
morning of its own. 

Of these light-gathering trees in pure literature there were one 
or two, but in poetry there was, among poets who had made their 
mark, Tennyson alone. It was not till 1859 that the sun finally 
broke through the mist, the sun proclaimed by Darwin and by 

Yallace. Meantime, however, In Memoriam had appeared in 


1850 : 
There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
© earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


Many angry things have been said about Carlyle, and not un- 
justly, on account of these words of his upon Darwin’s Origin of 


Wonderful to me as indicating the capricious stupidity of mankind; never 
could read a page of it, or waste the least thought upon it. 


But among all the workers in pure literature who lived in Eng- 
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land at that time, Tennyson and George Eliot were the only two 
among writers who were prominently before the public who grasped 
its tremendous human import. Tennyson did not use it as a foun- 
dation for artistic work, but his consciousness of the new epoch is 
always apparent. 

Pascal tells us that there are two extremes, ‘ to exclude reason and 
to admit only reason.’ Passing into the latter extreme George Eliot’s 
fine intellect became baffled. Tennyson’s became strengthened. 

The greatness of Tennyson is seen not merely in the readiness 
with which he confronted the teaching of science, but also in the 
temper with which he received it. For at first it is hard indeed for 
a poet to accept any theory that seems (as the doctrine of Evolution 
at first seemed) to be materialistic. The finer the nature the 
more certain is it to be rendered miserable by a materialistic theory 
of life, as we see in the case of George Eliot. The materialistic 
cosmogony she received, or thought she received; from the earlier 
evolutionists acting upon a nature so generous and sympathetic as 
hers was sure to induce pessimism, but sure to induce a pessimism 
finer and nobler than the optimism of most other people. 

Walking side by side with Tennyson towards the new epoch, she 
halted hopeless while Tennyson walked on. She stood appalled before 
that’ apparent wickedness of nature which Tennyson boldly con- 
fronted, 

‘So careful of the type?’ but no, 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 


She cries, ‘ A thousand types are gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go, 


‘Thou makest thine appeal to-me : 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no more.’ And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with him, 
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Yet it was George Eliot’s peculiar glory that, accepting the fact, 
so terrible at first to the idealist’s mind, that the heart-thought of 
the universe is war, she was not driven thereby to noisy revolt against 
those sanctities of the soul which are truer than all science; she 
devoted herself to that ‘relief of man’s estate’ which, according to 
Bacon, is the goal of all man’s best endeavour, she simply felt 
impelled to illuminate the teaching of science by the halo of that 
great religion of benevolence upon which is based all which is of worth 
in all the creeds. She felt and she taught that, even if Nature is 
indeed as immoral and pitiless as she seems, our one defence against 
that wickedness is to band together against the common enemy, and 
that, in order to band together, we must be good. In a word, she 
passed into the temper of Buddhism, the temper which impels the 
thinker to say, There is no God to love and watch over you; there- 
fore love and watch over each other. 

But of the new cosmogony George Eliot knew at once too much 
and too little. Had she lived either in the time of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, or at the present moment, when Tennyson’s larger hope is 
taking shape in the public mind, it might have been well for her. 
But, like James Thomson, she was without Tennyson’s indomitable 
faith in a spiritual force in Nature, that spiritual force which physical 
science herself seems now to be unconsciously revealing. For let it 
never be forgotten that, although Tennyson confronted evolution before 
ever Darwin and Wallace had spoken, nay, even before that famous 
note to Spencer’s Westminster Review essay, ‘The Social Organism,’ 
which seems to have been the bud of so magical a blossom, he had 
sturdy views of his own upon it. He never did confront the 
question from the standpoint of Darwin, nor scarcely even from 
that of the sub-Darwinians, who are in some degree revising Darwin’s 
system, but from a standpoint entirely his own. He spurned the 
materialism which at first seemed to all thinkers inseparable from the 
idea of evolution ; he found for himself the hope which science seems 
within the last decade to be disclosing : the hope that the spiritual force 
called life—the maker of organism, and not the creature of organism, 
as the earlier evolutionists except Wallace supposed it to be—may, 
after all, be a something outside the material world, a something 
which uses the material world as a means of phenomenal expression, 

And this was before our English biologists in their noble passion 
for truth declined to follow Haeckel and the Germans ; before they, 
by refusing to burke the fact that biogenesis is the law, placed 
materialism further back than ever by showing by positive experiment 
that organism is the result of life, not life of organism. 

He saw as clearly then as when he wrote ‘ Crossing the Bar’ that 
what is real is the nowmenon, that what is false and illusory is the 
phenomenon—that poetry and love, and beauty and noble en- 
deavour, have never been evolved from molten granite or fire-mist 
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—that, notwithstanding all apparent contradictions, the universe 
without a preponderance of good over evil could not work at all; that 
in the deepest sense goodness and absolute life are indeed synony- 
mous terms; and that if this is not fully shown now, it must be fully 
shown some day. 

This, then, is the special glory of Tennyson as a poetical thinker. 
He spiritualised Evolution and brought it into Poetry. 

He took the doctrine that the Principiwm hylarchicum of the 
universe is what the greatest poet now among us calls ‘ the rhythmic 
anguish of growth,’ and with it confronted, or nobly tried to confront, 
the great enigma of being, the problem of problems, to solve which 
all mythologies, all cosmogonies, were constructed, the existence of 
evil. What Pascal said about the danger of proving to man too 
plainly how nearly he is on a level with the brute creation without 
also showing him his greatness, is what Tennyson put concretely 
in In Memoriam, when he said : 


Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger dis. 


No doubt the following words ‘ by an Evolutionist’ are to be taken 
dramatically, as are certain other such utterances :— 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said ‘ Am I your debtor ?’ 
And the Lord—‘ Not yet: but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.’ 
I 


If my body come from brutes, my soul uncertain, or a fable, 
Why not bask amid the senses while the sun of morning shines, 
I, the finer brute rejoicing in my hounds, and in my stable, 
Youth and Health, and birth and wealth, and choice of women and of wines ? 


Il 


What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, save breaking my bones on the rack ? 
Would I had passed in the morning that looks so bright from afar ! 


Op AgEz 


Done for thee ? starved the wild beast that was linkt with thee eighty years back. 
Less weight now for the ladder-of-heaven that hangs on a star. 


I 


If my body come from brutes, tho’ somewhat finer than their own, 

I am heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the royal voice be mute ? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me from the throne, 

Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy Province of the brute. 
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II 
I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that is higher. 


Still I cannot but think that already Tennyson’s spiritualising of the 
idée mére of the new epoch has been fruitful of great results. To say 
nothing of the beautiful writings of the great co-discoverer with Darwin 
of Nature’s true methods of work, I have just been reading a report 
of Professor Drummond’s American lectures on Evolution, in which, 
after luminously popularising the latest results of embryology, show- 
ing that, although the human body is an epitome of the entire history 
of animal life from the earliest forms, it has now reached a stage 
which, to us, seems nearly perfection, he suggests that such useless 
survivals of lower forms of life as still remain, survivals which are 
often dangerous causes of disease and suffering, are analogous to the 
survivals of ‘ ape and tiger’ in the soul, and even dreams that in both 
cases the problem of evil may eventually be solved by ‘the rhythmic 
anguish of growth, the motion of mutable things.’ 

We may at least suppose, that if upon the doctrine of 
evolution such a cosmogony is ever to be built as can fully satisfy 
not only the intelligence of man but his soul, it will be upon some 
such a central thought as that enunciated in so many of Tennyson’s 


lines. We may be permitted to suppose this I say. But assuredly it is 
we of this great time who especially ought to know that, as our dead 
master says— 


Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm. 


It is we who must needs accept all theories of the universe as provisional. 
As to what the twentieth century, loosened as it will be from so 
many shackles of the past, may have to say to a poet so late and so 
great as even Tennyson, that is a question which we can only leave 
‘on the knees’ of Natura Benigna. 

For, notwithstanding his remarkable instinct for keeping himself 
abreast of the thought of his time—nay, as a result of that instinct— 
the Chinese aphorism, ‘A man is more like the time in which he 
lives than he is like his father and mother,’ applies in a somewhat 
special degree to Tennyson, and no one can say what is going to be 
the idée mére of the thought of the twentieth century. 

Whether the failure of all teleological poetry to become adequate 
to the cosmogony of its time has hitherto been owing to the very 
nature of the poetic function, is a question which can be only asked 
—not answered. The special glory of the poet is that to him abstrac- 
tions become concretions, tangible and beautiful, while concretions 
themselves become to him more concrete than they are to others. 
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Now the very foundation of every cosmogony, upon which rests 
every religion, is in the deepest sense metaphysics; for all meta- 
physical inquiry is simply the result of the mind’s refusal to take 
for granted ontological facts, howsoever obvious, till their existence 
has been proved by the light of intelligence. If we bear this in 
mind, that beneath every mythological elephant, upon whose back bas 
ridden every religion of the ancient and modern world, is metaphysics, 
the very tortoise which the poets have been making a butt for ages, 
certain marvellous pictures of the animal upon the unseen reptile’s 
back which have been limned by certain poets will not so greatly 
surprise us. 

This seems to add interest to the question whether Tennyson will 
become the voice of the new epoch; for a feature of his genius is 
the way in which perfect concreteness of method is combined with 
that metaphysical power which, as we have just been seeing, is absent 
from most poets. This is perhaps one especial point in which he is 
comparable with Shakespeare. 

To both poets the noumenal side of the universe and the pheno- 
menal seem to have been present at the same moment. Outside 
Shakespeare there is nothing so concrete, so absolutely sensuous, as 
the poetry of Tennyson, unless it be that of Keats; and outside 
Shakespeare there is seen no such power of actualising metaphysical 
dreams as is seen in such a passage as this from The Ancient Sage: 

More than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touch’d my limbs, the limbs , 
Were strange not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 
Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 


The grand simplicity of Tennyson’s character made it impossible 
for him ever to pose as a prophet; yet as regards the new epoch a 
prophet he was. If there is any truth and if there is any vitality in 
the great heart-thought of that epoch, the noble words of Matthew 
Arnold are surely more applicable to Tennyson’s work than to the work 
of any one of his contemporaries. ‘ The future of poetry is immense, 
because in poetry, where it is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as 
time goes on, will find an ever surer and surer stay.’ 


THEODORE WATTS. 
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